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SHYLOCK: “DEVIL INCARNATION” OR “POOR 
MAN... WRONGED?”’? 


John Hazel Smith, Wayne State University 


Critics have based their interpretations of Shylock on every conceiv- 
able foundation: sociology, history ancient and modern, aesthetics, 
etc., etc. Accordingly, they have made Shylock black, and white, and 
every possible shade of gray; and they have made Shakespeare both a 
violent anti-Semite and a progressive advocate of religious tolerance. 
Basically, the critics fall into three groups: (1) those who make Shy- 
lock a grotesque and comic villain, intended throughout to be laughed 
at or scorned more than feared;! (2) those who make him a mere vil- 
lain, intended always to be feared;? and (3) those who (sometimes 
sentimentally) make him a tragic ‘igure, an abused human (‘‘more 
sinned against than sinning’”’) with whom we sympathize at first and 
whom we later fear because of the harshness of his vengeance.’ Be- 


tween the groups are some critics who for different reasons despair of 
identifying a single Shylock.‘ Most recent editors of The Merchant of 


Venice have been rather sympathetic toward the Jew.® Shylocks on 


1 For example, E. E. Stoll, “Shylock,” in Shakespeare Studies (New York, 1927), 
pp. 255-336; John Palmer, Comic Characters of Shakespeare (London, 1947), p. 80 et 
passim~ S. A. Tannenbaum, “Shakspere an Anti-Semite?” SAB, x1x (1944), 47-48. 

* For example, T. M. Parrott, Shakespearean Comedy (New York, 1949), p. 139, 
and Shakespeare: Twenty-T hree Plays and the Sonnets, revised edition (New York, 1953), 
p. 212; M. J. Landa, The Shylock Myth (London, 1942), p. 32; L. L. Schiicking, Character 
Problems in Shakespeare's Plays (New York, 1922), pp. 91-92; Laurens J. Mills, One 
Soul in Bodies Twain (Bloomington, Ind., 1937), pp. 269-70. 

* For example, Sir Walter Raleigh, Shakespeare (London, 1928), p. 150; and several 
nineteenth-century critics, such as Giles and Heine. For older critics holding the several 
views see H. H. Furness, Variorum Merchant of Venice (Philadelphia, 1888), pp. 427-35, 
446 ff. 

‘ Harold R. Walley, “Shakespeare’s Portrayal of Shylock,” in Essays in Dramatic 
Literature: The Parrott Presentation Volume, ed. Hardin Craig (Princeton, 1935), 
pp. 223-25; Israel Gollancz, ““Shakespeare’s ‘The Merchant of Venice’ (A Medievalist’s 
Exposition),”’ in Allegory and Mysticism in Shakespeare (London, 1931), p. 58; H. B. 
Charlton, “Shakespeare’s Jew,”’ Bull. of the John Rylands Library, xvimt (1934), 34-68; 
Harley Granville-Barker, Prefaces to Shakespeare, Second Series (London, 1930), p. 93; 
Donald A. Stauffer, Shakespeare's World of Images: The Development of His Moral Ideas 
(New York, 1949); p. 65. 

5 Hardin Craig, Shakespeare, revised edition (Chicago, 1958), p. 296; John Munro, 
The London Shakespeare (New York, 1957), 1, 419; C. J. Sisson, William Shakespeare: 
The Complete Works (London, [1954]), p. 231; W. A. Neilson and C. J. Hill, The Com- 
plete Plays and Poems of William Shakespeare (Boston, 1942), p. 116; Sir Arthur Quiller- 
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stage have been just as diverse, from Thomas Doggett’s ridiculousness 
(in Lansdowne’s travesty) through Macklin’s malevolence and Kean’s 
passion to Irving’s Hebraic martyrdom (see Variorum, pp. 346-87). 
The play is not often performed today, partly because of modern sen- 
sitivity to racial and social questions.® 

It is manifest that actors’ gestures, costumes, pauses, and inflec- 
tions can produce opposite effects from the same words. When Shy- 
lock in L.iii reacts to Bassanio’s request for money with the comment 
“Antonio shall become bound; well,” that thrice-repeated “well” can 
be made a simple reflection by a bargainer; or, with Edwin Booth’s 
“longer pause than before, with a curious glance at Bassanio,”’ it can 
be made pregnant with vicious significance (Variorum, p. 33, n. to 
L.iii.7). When in IV.i Shylock leaves the stage saying “I am not well,”’ 
he can be made ridiculous by a melodramatic gesture or gait; or, if he 
“stalks with a heavy sigh from the Court, only stopping to cast a look 
of deep pity at the ribald youth [Gratiano] who is barking like a cur at 
his heels,’”’ he can leave with dignity, trailing clouds of tragedy behind 
him (Variorum, pp. 382-83)—and some pale, fair Briton lady might 
be moved to weep passionately and to exclaim, “‘The poor man is 
wronged!” (Variorum, p. 449). It thus becomes the critic’s (and the 
actor’s) duty to investigate all available evidence—the text, of course, 
but also where possible the sources and the other historical informa- 
tion. He must also determine which historical information is signifi- 
cant. To interpret character, as Stoll does, largely from the point of 
view of the sixteenth-century audience (in this case, its anti-Semitism) 
is to proceed backward: by and large, the audience knows what the 
artist tells it, feels what he makes it feel. The artist can make the 
audience temporarily forget its prejudices (against Negroes like 
Othello or murderers like Jesse James). Even if, for a general impres- 


sion, he uses an audience’s automatic reaction to a basic “type”’ 
(usurer or cowboy hero), he car qualify that reaction to any degree by 
giving the type atypical traits (humor, heroism, fear, or what not). 
Besides, we do not know what the sixteenth-century audience saw of 
Shakespeare’s plays: that they were cut to fit “the two hours’ traffic of 
our stage”’ is certain, and perhaps the audience did not hear those very 


Couch and J. Dover Wilson, New Cambridge ed., Merchant of Venice (Cambridge, 
1926), pp. xxvi-xxviii. For quotations and references I have used Neilson and Hill’s 
edition. 

* The Nazis, however, during World War II performed The Merchant with glee 
(Peter Viereck, “Pure Poetry, Impure Politics, and Ezra Pound,” Commentary, x1 
[1951], 344). 
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speeches which cause crucial debate today. We must, then, analyze the 
problem from the author’s viewpoint as it is revealed by his precise ar- 
rangement of incidents; and we should keep in mind the literary (more 
than the sociolegal) traditions and the historical factors which condi- 
tioned his work. 

One of Shakespeare’s restrictions was his repertory company. We 
would have few interpretive problems if we knew something of the in- 
structions which the Chamberlain’s Men‘and the author gave the 
actor who played Shylock. Trying to reconstruct, Stoll argued (p. 255) 
that Thomas Jordan’s ballad ‘‘The Forfeiture” (1664), with its gro- 
tesque description of the ‘‘deformed”’ Jew, represents a stage tradition 
inherited from Alleyn and Burbadge: 

His beard was red; his face was made 

Not much unlike a witches. 

His habit was a Jewish gown, 

That would defend all weather; 

His chin turn’d up, his nose hung down 

And both ends met together. (Variorum, pp. 461-62) 


But there is little reason to think that the poem reflects stage perform- 
ances of The Merchant. As Collier noted, Jordan’s ballad shows only 
skeletal similarity to Shakespeare’s play: Jordan even made the Jew’s 


daughter save the merchant’s life (Variorum, p. 461). Indeed, S. A. 
Small, arguing from the critical obscurity of the play in the seven- 
teenth century, doubts that it was ever performed after Shakespeare’s 
time.’ It would not be safe to infer anything from this ballad about the 
acting particulars of the Shylock of the Chamberlain’s Men. 

A reconstruction would perhaps be on safer ground if it were based 
on the wording of the title page of the first Quarto (1600), the subtitle 
of which describes “the extreame crueltie of Shylocke the Iewe towards 
the sayd Merchant, in cutting a iust pound of his flesh.’”’ Contrast this 
wording with another publisher’s description of a comic role: “The 
History of Henrie the Fourth. ... With the humorous conceits of Sir 
Iohn Falstaffe” (1598 quarto). The publisher of The Merchant of Venice 
obviously thought that a description of Shylock as a villain would not 
offend the buying public. Presumably the public was accustomed to 
seeing a villainous Shylock on stage. The Stationers’ Register entry of 
July 22, 1598, which (probably) suggested the quarto wording, is 
especially interesting; it describes ‘‘a booke of the Marchaunt of Venyce, 


7 Shaksperean Character Interpretation: “The Merchant of Venice,” Hesperia, Er- 
ganzungsreihe ro Heft (Gottingen, 1927), p. 7. 
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or otherwise called the Jewe of Venyce’’ (Variorum, p. 271). Sir Walter 
Greg argued reasonably that the word “book” in S.R. entries is pre- 
sumptive evidence that “the copy submitted was the actual prompt- 
book from the theatre.’’* If this is so, the wording of the S.R. entry 
probably represents the general attitude of the Shakespearean com- 
pany toward Shylock. Obviously, Shylock’s role was considered im- 
portant enough to warrant recognition as a part of the title; thus, 
Stoll was not exactly right in saying (p. 262) that the play is not called 
the “Jew of Venice.”’ But we must not overstate this importance. From 
the over-all structure of the play we learn that even the titular hero, 
Antonio, is not the most important character in the play. The main 
plot is not concerned with Antonio’s conflict with Shylock, and still less 
with Judaism vs. Christianity. Antonio’s role in Act V is negligible, 
and his antagonist is but once directly referred to in Act V. Their con- 
flict has been resolved in Act IV, whereas main-plot conflicts in 
Shakespearean plays are not resolved before the fifth act. Shylock’s 
subordination is further indicated by the utter silence concerning him 
during the first two scenes of the play. The main plot of The Merchant 
of Venice is the romantic comedy of Bassanio and Portia, whether 
simply a love story or a story with underlying theme.® Like Julius 
Caesar, the play is named, not for the protagonists, but for the man 
whose safety affects the protagonists’ fate. Antonio, the hero of the 


subplot, is made titular hero because by his own fate he unwittingly 


controls the happiness of Bassanio and Portia. Shylock, the antagonist 
of the subplot, is recognized in the S.R. entry because his villainous 


® The Editorial Problem in Shakespeare (Oxford, 1942), p. 106. For The Merchant 
the opinion cannot be certain because the S.R. entry, like a few others for James 
Roberts, provided that license be obtained from the Lord Chamberlain and because 
Roberts transferred ownership to Thomas Heyes in a S.R. entry (October 28, 1600) 
which also contains the word “booke’’ but omits the subtitle. But the proviso was 
probably just a precaution against piracy, and the shorter form used later was probably 
all that was needed to identify the book. 

* The structure of the play supports Mills’ interpretation (p. 275) of the principal 
theme: that “happiness in love ...can be gained only by respect to friendship as 
having a prior claim’’; see notes 19, 23, 24. (The theme is less obtrusive than in, say, 
Two Gentlemen.) Bassanio at first merely uses his friendship with Antonio. But he has 
a basically correct sense of values, as shown by his reasoning before the caskets (IILii 
Willingly and under compulsion by Portia (“never shall you lie by Portia’s side / With 
an unquiet soul’’) he learns the value of friendship. Under this interpretation Shylock 
symbolizes the extreme of crass materialism of which Bassanio has a smaller amount 
(Cf. John Russell Brown, Shakespeare and His Comedies |London, 1957], pp. 62-63.) 
Although Shylock’s qualities are those stereotypically associated with Jews, Shake- 
speare treats Shylock as an individual, not a stereotype. Whatever Shakespeare’s 
personal attitude toward Jews, Walley has demonstrated (pp. 216-25) that in The 
Merchant Shakespeare is relatively uninterested in Semitism as such. 
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attempt to control the fate of Antonio has an important effect on the 
lives of the protagonists. But Shylock’s recognition is only in the sub- 
title. Like Falstaff, Shylock has more lines than any other male char- 
acter; like Falstaff, Shylock has an important but secondary role; un- 
like Falstaff, Shylock is primarily a villain. 


T. W. Baldwin’s work on the Shakespearean company permits a 


more precise reconstruction of the company’s general attitude. When 
The Merchant of Venice was written, the Shakespearean company had 
“eight actors upon whom the chief parts for men could be built” and 
most of these ‘‘parts’’ fall into general types, or “‘lines.’”!® Of the eight 
lines, only four conform at all to Shylock’s role, and three of those have 
only superficial conformation: (1) Shylock is a father and might be 
considered “peppery,” but otherwise seems not at all like Lafeu, 
Polonius, Capulet, and those other peppery old men acted by John 
Heminges; (2) in The Merchant the “pure blundering low-comedy 
clown” (Will Kemp) is doubtless Launcelot Gobbo, not Shylock; and 
(3) the ‘‘leading role” (Burbadge) is, as I have stated, Bassanio." We 
are left, then, as Baldwin pointed out, with no other line for Shylock 
than that of the high comedian, probably (but for our purposes not 
necessarily) acted by Thomas Pope. This line included the milites 
gloriosi Belch and Falstaff, sometimes thought of as clowns but obvi- 
ously having more depth; the tragic villains Aaron, Claudius, and 
Iago (the last two probably acted by Pope’s successor, John Lowin); 
Mercutio, both comic and tragic; Benedick, comic soldier with an 
occasional philosophic or otherwise serious bent; and Jaques— 

the scolding Jaques .. . has been considered everything from a plain clown 
to the deepest philosopher. Since he was Pope, he was exactly that. It is not 
surprising then that this same man was hero-villain-clown Shylock... 
[though] Pope would not be much at home with the heroic figure Shylock has 
become. (Baldwin, Organization, p. 246) 


The general indication is thus that Shylock is villain and hero and 
clown—that he is something of most of the things which different 
critics have said he is. There is ample cruelty in the Shylock of Act IV, 
as Shakespeare heightens the drama of the trial with melodrama. 
Then, when the tables are turned and Shylock starts his sniveling re- 
versal and when he finally staggers from the stage muttering “I am not 
well,” the audience is certainly moved to laughter—both in relief that 

1° The Organization and Personnel of the Shakespearean Company (Princeton, 1927), 
p. 236; see also pp. 230-60 and Tables I-IV opp. p. 229. 

An old tradition (perpetuated by a Collier forgery) that Burbadge played Shylock 
has been discredited; see Variorum, p. 370, and Baldwin, Organization, p. 237, n. 20. 
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Antonio has been saved and in vengeful glee that the biter has been 
bitten: Shakespeare makes very certain that the dark shadow of Shy- 
lock will not overcast the romantic denouement. And there is much of 
both the comic and the villain in the earlier scenes. But there is some- 
thing quite different, as well: despite the attempts of some to argue it 
away, there is ample heroic utterance by Shylock in Acts I and III. 
Those earlier impressions fuse with the comic and the villainous to give 
us a complex, developing character. 


The critic of Shylock, like the actor, must answer one crucial ques- 


tion: did Shakespeare mean Shylock’s “merry” bond to represent, at 
the moment when it is offered in L.iii, an intentionally literal threat to 
Antonio’s flesh? I believe that he did not; that he meant the bond to 
represent a potential danger which becomes real only after the provoca- 
tion of Jessica’s elopement. A careful analysis of Shakespeare’s order 
of presenting his material will support my belief. 

Before the scene opens, Shylock has heard the details of Bassanio’s 
request, and when we first see him he is bargaining with Bassanio 
about the terms: how much? for how long? on whose surety? Not to be 
hastened by Bassanio, he restates the whole proposition (for the 
audience and for himself) and reviews the qualifications of the surety, 
Antonio; and he has an intimate knowledge of Antonio’s affairs by 
which to judge those qualifications. Shakespeare is clearly emphasiz- 
ing that Shylock is a shrewd, greedy businessman; the contrast with 
the generous Antonio of L.i is obvious. But mere greediness is only 
that: it is not literal bloodthirstiness. Even Shylock’s knowledge of the 
whereabouts of all of Antonio’s ships does not necessarily imply that 
he has been watchfully waiting for a chance to ambush Antonio; it 
simply shows his astuteness in keeping aware of all factors likely to 
affect his own business. Antonio’s affairs are apparently common 
knowledge, both among his Christian acquaintances and “‘upon the 
Rialto.”” The Shakespearean audience would no doubt have despised 
Shylock as a villain (and loved Antonio, the “‘bad”’ businessman, as a 
generous Christian) because it was familiar with sharks of Shylock’s 
ilk. But its familiarity would have made it assume that Shylock, by 
his dickering and his reluctance, was aiming at the maximum rate of 
interest. 

After the preliminary negotiations, Shylock wants to confer with 
Antonio himself; thereupon Antonio appears and we get an awesome 
aside by the Jew. Awesome as it is, however, there is nothing in it di- 
rectly about flesh (but see below, pp. 10-11). What is in it is vengeful 
hatred, ~aused by Antonio’s Jew-baiting Christianity and his bringing 
down the “rate of usance.’”’ Pope the comedian is allowed to be heroic. 
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But hatred, especially for our good Antonio, is dangerous. And hatred 
for these reasons (especially if, as we shall see, the complaint of Jew- 
baiting is mostly rationalization) is contemptible: villains like Shylock 
are supposed to be contemptible. Yet hatred is also human, and so is 
Shylock. Shakespeare is allowing Shylock to present his point of view, 
because his point of view is extremely important to what follows in the 
play. But the Jew is neither martyr nor cannibal. 

After this aside, Shylock returns to his bargaining. The probable 
deceitfulness in his doubt concerning his “present store,”’ like his ap- 
parent reluctance earlier, is aimed at getting the best possible ‘‘rate of 
usance.””’ He almost becomes lost in his calculations: “how many 
months / Do you desire?” “I had forgot.”” We may well believe that he 
is “casting around for some means by which he may get Antonio ‘on 


the hip’ ” (Mills, p. 269). But everything that we know about the 
mercenary Jew until now indicates that his revenge is to be monetary. 
Indeed, through another whole act we will learn nothing (save the 
terms of the bond) to dispel this indication, for he talks.of everything 

his servant, his dining with Bassanio, even the elopement of Jessica 

in terms of money. No, he is not talking “aimlessly” about interest, 
as Mills thought (p. 269): his revenge will be in an area he knows well, 
usury. And for the first of two times during the scene he almost comes 
to the point: “Well then, your bond; and let me see.”’ But suddenly a 
subordinate part of Antonio’s speech a few lines earlier (“I neither 
lend nor borrow / By taking nor by giving of excess’’) sinks into that 
brain which, as Shakespeare beautifully shows us, has been too ab- 
sorbed to hear. ‘‘But hear you,” he says; ‘““Methought you said you 
neither lend nor borrow / Upon advantage.” Shylock’s implied ques- 
tion is, If that is so, why now? If Antonio is so desperate for money 
that he will forsake such a cherished principle, Shylock’s rate may go 
up. But Antonio takes Shylock’s remark to refer to his general practice 
rather than to his present one and simply restates his principle: “I do 
never use it.”” Naturally enough, Shylock is prompted to defend his 
practice of self-interess—and the scene has been smoothly diverted 
from its discussion of the rate of interest. 


Shylock’s defense—-the story of Jacob’s pied eanlings—has in- 


spired much comment, largely because it does not justify interest: “‘it 
is, first, a false analogy; and, second, it is a sophistical and specious de- 
2912 


fense of what to an Elizabethan was manifestly wrong.’’” But this 
criticism misses the point of what Shylock is saying. He admits that 
2 Walley, p. 237. But see the sympathetic interpretation of Charlton (pp. 50-52) 


and the unusual interpretation of Norman Nathan (‘‘Shylock, Jacob, and God’s 
Judgment,” SQ, 1 [1950], 255-59). 
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his analogy does not directly justify usury: his “argument” is to him 
merely an authoritative general illustration of the morality of enrich- 
ing one’s own resources by crafty self-interest. And it shows us that he 
has at least one scruple (which is stressed by being stated last), for 
“thrift is blessing” (i.e., moral) only “if men steal it not.” Of course, 
it is the same sort of literal legality by which he proceeds to the court 
scene in Act IV, but the audience cannot yet know all the implica- 
tions of this characteristic. And Antonio’s answer (I. 96) may rely on 
Aristotle in condemning the unnatural breeding of money (Charlton, 
p. 51), but Shylock’s authority is different and is to him sufficient. We 
can at least understand his point of view. 

After thus carefully allowing Shylock to present his side, Shake- 
speare reminds the audience not to forget that the Jew is the antago- 
nist of the play. He does so by allowing Antonio to comment further on 
Shylock’s defense of interest, ““The devil can cite Scripture for his pur- 
pose.”” The comment, however much the audience may approve of it, 
interrupts Shylock’s apparent attempt to return to the terms of the re- 
quested loan. Having failed to convince Antonio of his position, the 
Jew has coacluded with a cynical comment about how fast he breeds 
money (ll. 97-98) and has resumed the negotiation: “But note me, 
signior.’”’ Even after Antonio’s comment, which Shylock ignores, his 


speech is one of bargaining, and it is extremely significant that Shy- 
lock’s phrasing is that customary in monetary dealings: 


’tis a good round sum, 
Three monihs from twelve; then, let me see; the rate— 
(L.iii.104-105; italics mine) 


One does not compute fractions of years unless one is computing 
financial interest; thus the phrasing gives us every reason to believe 
that, had Antonio not interrupted him again, his conclusion would 
have named ten per cent (the maximum legal rate) or perhaps more. 
But Antonio does interrupt him: Shylock this time does not interrupt 
himself, as he might if he were only pretending to talk of interest. For 
the second time Antonio unconsciously diverts Shylock from the rate 
and enmeshes himself in terms that eventually become almost tragic. 
This interruption, following hard on the earlier one comparing Shy- 
lock to the devil, is to Shylock a particularly offensive question: “‘shall 
we be beholding to you?” The word beholding recalls to Shylock all the 
real and imagined injustices which Antonio has heaped upon him: 
“You call me misbeliever, cut-throat dog, / And spit upon my Jewish 
gaberdine.”’ His essential villainy is constantly before us, for even he 
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recognizes that these abuses, far from being anti-Semitic, are ‘‘all for 
use of that which is mine own’”’—for his usury, which we despise. But, 
unlike us, he does not understand why usury is wrong, and his phrase 
“tall for” (= ‘all this for nothing more than’’) clearly shows it. Against 
the background of that earlier justification of usury we can here sense 
(though by no means identify ourselves with) Shylock’s heroically self- 
righteous indignation at the abuse which he has received. 

The mood of the scene has risen to high passion. Antonio’s petulant 
impatience has provoked Shylock’s angry reply, and this in its turn 
provokes Antonio to threaten Shylock with further abuse and to de- 
mand the loan “‘not / As to thy friends”’: 

... lend it rather to thine enemy, 
Who, if he break, thou mayst with better face 
Exact the penalty. (L.iii.13 3-38) 


Suddenly Shylock changes: “Why, look you, how you storm! / I 
would be friends with you and have your love.” Critics have taken this 
reversal in many ways: Stoll (pp. 323-24) speaks of it as hypocritical 
fawning caused by Shylock’s “anxiety lest his plot should fail”; Charl- 
ton (p. 53) thinks it merely a final, desperate attempt to achieve rap- 
port with Antonio; Mills (p. 446, n. 104) calls it a deliberate perversion 
of friendship used to entrap Antonio, whose high regard for friendship 


Shylock has shrewdly seen as his weakness; John B. Shackford con- 
siders it a genuine offer of friendship and suggests that the rebuff of his 
offers causes Shylock to repay Antonio “in kind” (i.e., with the same 
sort of unkindness as he has received—hence the bond of flesh). These 
interpretations err in one or another extreme. Shylock is still after re- 
venge: he has vowed (I. 53) never to forgive Antonio, and certainly 
Antonio has done nothing to weaken his vow. But up until now he has 
thought of revenge in a material way. Now he sees that materialistic 
revenge will merely give Antonio a kind of satisfaction, the satisfac- 
tion of a martyr, because the Christian has actually asked for hostile 
terms. Accordingly, he will make Antonio eat his curses and will over- 
power him with unwonted kindness—the more effective because of 
Antonio’s just-uttered plea for hatred. He will offer an interest-free 
loan. Then, as an ironic symbol of the extent of his kindness, he will 
add the “‘merry sport” of the pound of flesh. It is symbolic because it 
grows out of Antonio’s accusations of usury; it is ironic because it is so 
exaggerated that both he and Antonio know it will never be demanded. 


8 “The Bond of Kindness: Shylock’s Humanity,” UKCR, xx1 (1954), 85-91. 
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This is not an interpretation based on psychologizing. The juxta- 
position of Antonio’s request that he be treated as an enemy and of 
Shylock’s offer of an interest-free loan makes the interpretation very 
reasonable—especially when considered in the light of Shylock’s ear- 
lier bargaining in monetary terms and his apparent need to justify his 
actions to Antonio. Any other interpretation blurs the significance of 
the juxtaposition. If Shylock has not thought of the flesh revenge ear- 
lier (and he has given no indication that he has), Antonio’s speech will 
not bring it seriously to mind; but it will certainly bring to mind the 
kind of revenge which I have outlined. We must see that Shylock has 
no need to pretend friendship: Antonio has asked for villainy and is ob- 
viously eager to secure the loan at any price. Shylock need have no 
fear that his “plot will fail’—-if he had a cannibalisticplot. 

The scene has only to remind us twice of the danger implicit in this 


situation (Bassanio’s “I like not fair terms and a villain’s mind’’) and 
to reassure us twice (Antonio’s “in this there can be no dismay”’), and 
it is finished. There is no question of Shylock’s villainy: it is shown by 
his greed, by his hatred of the generous Antonio, by Antonio’s scorn of 


the Scripture-quoting devil, and by Bassanio’s warning. Many sound 
critics, however, have seen “no real reason to accuse [Shylock] of dia- 
bolical insincerity” (Neilson and Hill, p. 116). To convey greater vil- 
lainy than I have described, an actor has to color his presentation of 
Act I by his knowledge of what Shylock does in Act [V—and such an- 
ticipation, without textual authority, is unfair to the author (who 
reveals or postpones revealment for a dramatic purpose), to the audi- 
ence (which does not know what will happen in Act IV), and to the 
character. Perhaps it is significant that after the agreement is made 
Shylock is nowhere given a soliloquy of anticipation of Antonio’s 
financial ruin. “Shylock ... may be a treacherous rogue. . . . But the 
scene itself, taken at face value, neither in detail nor as a whole reveals 
the slightest suggestion that Shylock is contriving murder, or, indeed, 
anything beyond what he has stated.” 

Norman Nathan (p. 256) sought to dispute this impression by at- 
taching special significance to Shylock’s feeding imagery in the first 
aside and elsewhere: (1) “If I can catch him once upon the hip, / I 
will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him” (1.iii.47—48); (2) “Your 
worship [Antonio] was the last man in our mouths” (L.iii.61); (3) “I'll 
go [to Bassanio’s dinner] in hate, to feed upon / The prodigal Chris- 


“4 Walley, p. 235. I shall discuss below (p. 19) Jessica’s speech at III.ii.287-93, 
which has been taken as proof of Shylock’s evil intentions 
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tian’ (II.v.14-15); and (4) “If it [Antonio’s flesh] will feed nothing 
else, it will feed my revenge” (III.i.55—56). The last image, of course, 
cannot have significance for Shylock’s earlier intentions, for Shylock, 
having decided to demand forfeiture, is speaking in a deliberately and 
obtrusively predaceous manner. The earlier images are frequent (in 
Shakespeare and elsewhere) in a metaphorical sense. But even if we 
grant that the literal meaning of these metaphors was in Shakespeare’s 
mind, we need not assume that the imagery reflects bloodthirstiness in 
Shylock. As we have seen, Shakespeare has left no doubt with the 
audience that Shylock is dangerous and will be the source of what- 
ever grief is to come; the imagery tends to support this impression. 
But it does so only by undertone. Shakespeare could hardly have ex- 
pected an audience listening for content rather than for images to 
catch the undertone of so specific an object as bloodletting when (at 
the time of the first two images) the flesh bohd has not even been 
hinted at. And he failed to include what might have given the imagery 
obvious significance: a direct charge by Antonio that Shylock’s usury 
was a metaphorical feeding upon his victims. The poet uses similar 
imagery for a similarly general undertone in other plays having no hint 
of cannibalism (e.g., Tim. IV.iii.23, Cor. IL.i.7-11, Ham. II1.iv.66-67) ; 
in The Merchant of Venice Bassanio uses a feeding image in a passage 
having no direct connection with Shylock: 

I have engag’d myself to a dear friend, 

Engag’d my friend to his mere enemy, 

To feed my means. (IIT. ii. 264-66) 
Furthermore, the feeding imagery in L.iii beautifully complements 
another image—the dog—which Shylock uses five times in seventeen 
lines and which, as Miss Spurgeon says, “is the outcome of his deepest 
feeling, and sums up symbolically in itself the real and sole reason for 
his whole action—bitter rancour at the contemptuous treatment he 
has received, and desire for revenge.’ Since the dog images are used 
to present Shylock’s point of view, what more natural (sentimental 
critics would say pathetic) than that Shylock should use language 
figuratively symbolizing an abused dog’s kind of revenge? Later, after 
he has decided to take Antonio’s flesh, Shylock uses the same image 
almost literally: ‘‘Thou call’dst me dog..., beware my fangs” 
(IIT.iii.6—7). 

Without a knowledge of Thomas Pope’s gestures when he per- 


4 Shakespeare's Imagery (New York, 1936), p. 285. For a different interpretation 
of the dog imagery see Ralph Nash, “Shylock’s Wolvish Spirit,” SQ, x (1959), 126. 
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formed the role, we find nothing in the text of Liii to justify an as- 
sumption that Shylock’s intentions were already bloody. There is 
strong objective evidence for an opposite assumption. It has been ob- 
served by some critics (but not much accounted by most) that the 
“chances of Antonio’s failing must have appeared as remote to [Shy- 
lock] as to anyone else’”’ (Neilson and Hill, p. 116). In Li we have 
learned that Antonio is sad, but not—he insists—because of worries 
about his investments: 
I thank my fortune for it, 

My ventures are not in one bottom trusted, 

Nor to one place; nor is my whole estate 

Upon the fortune of this present year. (1.i.41-44) 


We later learn from Bassanio just how great were the odds against mis- 
fortune: 

Hath all his ventures fail’d? What? Not one hit? 

From Tripolis, from Mexico, and England, 

From Lisbon, Barbary, and India? (IIL ii.270-72) 


At the very climax of the negotiations Antonio repeats his confidence 
that 

Within these two months, that’s a month before 

This bond expires, I do expect return 

Of thrice three times the value of this bond. (L.iii.1 58-60) 


Of even more significance, Shylock in the same critical scene shows 
that he knows all about these enterprises: 
he hath an argosy bound to Tripolis, another to the Indices; ...a third at 


Mexico, a fourth for England, and other ventures he hath, squand’red 
abroad. (L.iii.18—22) 


True, Shylock speaks of dangers from “land-rats and water-rats, 
water-thieves and land-thieves,”’ but this statement has the same ring 
as his doubt of his “present store’’: his seeming reluctance will get him 
a good interest rate. Thus, at every important point in the play—be- 
fore, during, and after the negotiations—Shakespeare stresses (be- 
sides Antonio’s ill fortune) the incredibility of the good merchant’s 
ruin. Because Shylock is a villain, there is great potential danger in this 
situation. But insofar as Shylock’s intentions are concerned, we must 
assume either that Shylock, turning his back on his lifelong financial 


practice, was so much a “‘weak victim” of his own hatred, such a “‘piti- 
ful, maundering madman” (Charlton, p. 56) that he would take these 
fantastically long odds and thereby risk not getting Antonio “‘on the 
hip”—or that he was not guilty of “diabolical insincerity.” 
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Critics arguing the Shylock question have neglected the significant 
fact that these ships are Shakespeare’s own contribution. In Ser 
Giovanni Fiorentino’s J/ Pecorone, probably Shakespeare’s major 
source, Ansaldo (counterpart of Antonio) became bankrupt because of 
the profligacy of his godson, Giannetto, who had twice dishonorably 
lost to a treacherous siren ships and fortunes supplied. by Ansaldo. To 
make Antonio’s assistance of Bassanio something other than down- 
right stupidity, Shakespeare omitted this sordid background. In the 
original, when Giannetto wanted to go on another voyage, Ansaldo 
was forced to sell all his belongings and to borrow even more from a 
shadowy, nameless Jew in order to equip the ship.'’ To make Bas- 
sanio’s agreement to the terms of Antonio’s bond tolerable, Shake- 
speare supplied several ships and emphasized the long odds. These 
changes—which immeasurably improve the impression made by 
Antonio, Bassanio, and Portia—were clearly deliberate: Shakespeare’s 
repeated stress on the ships and in particular the careful identity of 
place-names in Bassanio’s and Shylock’s enumerations (as far as Shy- 
lock’s list goes) imply consideration of their significance. A deliberate 
Shakespeare could not have been ignorant of the effect these ships 
have on Shylock’s character: if it was nearly impossible, from Bas- 
sanio’s and Antonio’s point of view, that Antonio should come to 


grief, it was equally unlikely from the wily Shylock’s."* 
In Act II Shakespeare searches more deeply into Shylock’s char- 


6 At least they are not in any known source; we do not know what was in the lost 
play The Jew, referred to by Gosson. A probably pre-Shakespearean ballad about one 
“Gernutus, a Jewe” (Variorum, pp. 288-92) has ships (and also the offer of the bond 
as a “merry jeast’’), but the one reference to them is very incidental: ““The marchant’s 
ships were all at sea, / And money came not in.” The ballad mentions “Italian writers” 
as its source. Shakespeare’s ships probably came from Marlowe's Jew of Malta, 1.i.40 ff., 
where they belong to the Jew (a striking transfer of ownership by Shakespeare!) and 
where there is apprehension in the mention of them. 

17 I cannot accept Walley’s statement (p. 229) that in J] Pecorone Ansaldo offers 
the terms of the bond and that Shakespeare’s making Shylock the “‘aggressor” was a 
change. Geoffrey Bullough’s translation reads, “‘Ansaldo agrees to this,” i.e., to the 
Jew’s terms (Narrative and Dramatic Sources of Shakespeare, 1 [London, 1957], 469). 

18 Application to The Merchant of the five-act formula as analyzed by T. W. Bald- 
win provides further indication that the bond as it is offered represents only-a potential 
danger. Under this formula essential action (such as a deliberate scheme against some- 
one) does not begin before Act II, and serious plans which are made in Act I do not 
directly influence the final outcome of the play. Since Shylock’s bond is offered and 
accepted in Act I and since he is not allowed to claim forfeiture in Act II, we may 
suspect that his intention in Act I is no worse than what he says it is. (Note that 
Don John’s first-act plot against Claudio, in Much Ado, is unsuccessfully executed in 
Act II and that Macbeth’s first-act plot against Duncan is successfully executed in 
about the same relative place.) See William Shakspere’s Five-Act Structure (Urbana, 
1947), Pp. 237-38 et passim. 
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acter. The dramatist cannot allow the sometimes heroic impression 
which his villain made in Act I to be the only impression which come- 
dian Pope makes. Thus, in II.ii he introduces a ridiculous element in 
clown Launcelot Gobbo’s comments upon his master. Launcelot will 
run from the Jew, “‘who, God bless the mark, . . . is the very devil in- 
carnation.”’ The slave is “famish’d in his service; you may tell every 
finger I have with my ribs.” This information (apart from giving 
Kemp his “hour” on stage in a much-protracted scene) intensifies the 
impression of mercenariness which Shylock made in Act I, but does so 
in the manner of burlesque. We get further exposition of this sort from 
yet a different point of view in the next scene, as Jessica complains of 
her father’s social niggardliness (‘‘Our house is hell’’). And finally, in 


Shylock’s only appearance in the act, we see his parsimony at first 


hand in the clownish II.v: having already seen the (probably) tattered 
Launcelot on stage and heard him complain of being “‘famish‘d,” we 
can do little except laugh at (and therefore scorn) Shylock’s miserly 
grumbling about his slave’s ‘““gormandising” and ‘“‘rending apparel 
out.” Even Charlton admits (p. 57) that ‘‘the dramatic tension [of 
II.v] is slight.”” The Jew’s character has not been allowed to develop 
yet because it has had nothing to react to: he does not know about 
Jessica’s plan to elope. Shakespeare is merely probing more deeply and 
from a less sympathetic viewpoint the qualities already partially seen 
in Liii. We should note, however, that this act presented several op- 
portunities for Shakespeare to expose Shylock’s hope that Antonio 
would fail to meet his bond, but he omitted to do so. Is this further 
evidence that there was no such hope? 

Shylock’s development, which will come in Act III, is prepared for 
without his knowledge by the development of the subplot in Act II. 
T. W. Baldwin has shown that the second act of a five-act play nor- 
mally culminates in an important decision or action (the climax of the 
protasis) which precipitates the conflicts of the third and fourth acts.’® 
In II.vi of The Merchant Jessica elopes with Lorenzo and, after an in- 
tervening scene at Belmont, we get the climax of the subplot— 

19 Five-Act Structure, pp. 237-38 et passim. E.g., Hamlet’s decision at the end of 
Act II to put on ““The Mousetrap” reveals his dangerousness to Claudius and brings the 
two into their first direct conflict. In The Merchant the protatic climax of the main plot 
is Bassanio’s arrival at Belmont: this commits him irrevocably to “conflict” with the 
caskets and (though he does not know it) to something of a conflict between his duties 
to his wife and to his friend. In the subplot, Shakespeare could have made the second- 
act climax the providing of opportunity: he might have put into Act IT the acceptance 
of the bond and the climactic report of Antonio’s doom. But Antonio’s ruin is not re- 
ported until ITT.i.118-20—after Shylock has decided to demand forfeiture. 
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properly enough, in the last scene of this act which is devoted to the 
subplot. The climactic action is Shylock’s learning of this elopement: 
“My daughter! O my ducats! O my daughter! / Fled with a Chris- 
tian!” (IIL.viii.r5-16). And with the abetment, as Shylock thinks, of 
Bassanio, Antonio’s friend! The Jew has not yet made a decision be- 
cause of this realization, but the stage is prepared for Shylock’s de- 
velopment into a bloodthirsty monster. 

Even without reference to the five-act formula, Shakespeare’s ar- 
rangement of incidents indicates the dramatic significance of Jessica’s 
flight. It is quite important that at no time in Act II do we know of 
Antonio’s ill fortune. We hear that one ‘“‘vessel of our country richly 
fraught”’ has miscarried “in the narrow seas that part / The French 
and English,” and we are led to believe that it is Antonio’s. But this 
intelligence serves only as a warning of what is to come, for, even if 
this one is his, Antonio still has several ships afloat. And Salanio’s 
foreboding—‘‘Let good Antonio look he keep his day, / Or he shall 
pay for this” (II.viii.25-26)—comes before he has heard about even 
this one misfortune. More important, it comes immediately after he 
and Salarino have been discussing Shylock’s “strange, outrageous, 
and variable” passions because of the loss of daughter and ducats— 
and after they have reported Shylock’s belief in Bassanio’s collusion in 
the elopement. The arrangement of incidents in Scene viii makes it cer- 
tain that Shakespeare intended Jessica’s flight to provoke Shylock’s 
terrible revenge. Now, if Shylock has already seriously intended to 
take Antonio’s flesh, there is no need of further provocation by a 
daughter.”° 

We are in safe waters here because again (as in the emphasis on 


Antonio’s many ships) we have something which is not in any of the 
parallel stories. The Jew in J] Pecorone had no daughter. Why did 
Shakespeare provide Shylock with one?” Granville-Barker (pp. 71, 79) 
explains the addition as needed to join the two “disparate themes into 
a dramatically organic whole’’; to provide “a sense of time passing in 
Venice while the bond matures” by giving us the continuous action of a 
third, minor theme while Shylock and Antonio have nothing to do but 


20 For this reason I do not understand the view of some critics (Stoll, p. 297; 
Parrott, Comedy, p. 139; Palmer, pp. 80-81) who believe the worst of Shylock in Act I 
but see importance in Jessica’s flight. No critic that I know of has seen the significance 
of the detailed placing of events in this section. 

*1 Apart, that is, from the nondramatic reason that William Sly, who had a year or 
so earlier become a full member of the Shakespearean company, needed a role: Jessica’s 
lover, Lorenzo (see Baldwin, Organization, p. 83 and n. 173). The Jew’s daughter 
probably sailed in on one of those ships suggested to Shakespeare by The Jew of Malta. 
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wait; and to show us “‘another and more human side of Shylock.” 
Surely a more important purpose than these is to provoke the father to 
retaliate against Antonio (as he has not earlier intended to do!) by 
taking his pound of flesh, and thereby to bring on the complications of 
the next two acts. The Elizabethan audience probably sympathized 
(in the theatre, though not at home) with the daughter-in-love-fleeing- 
the-interfering-father; so should we, because this is a romantic comedy 


and because the interfering father is far from admirable anyway. But 
Shakespeare, relying on this unvarying sympathy and as usual dealing 
in people rather than types, once more allowed us to sense Shylock’s 
point of view, for he made Jessica a very shallow person. In IL.iii she is 
serious, but for a petty personal reason: her “house is hell” because it 
is tedious, and the “merry devil” Launcelot, who until now has re- 
lieved it of ‘‘some taste of tediousness,”’ is leaving. A few lines later she 
is disturbed by her “‘heinous sin” of being ashamed of her father, but 
there is no indication that she is bothered by his true faults: “I am not 
to his manners. . . . I shall end this strife [i.e., tediousness], / Become 
a Christian and [Lorenzo’s] loving wife.’’ A clear indication of the 
“manners” to which she objects is seen in II.v when Shylock bids her 
not to 
thrust your head into the public street 

To gaze on Christian fools with varnish’d faces... . 

Let not the sound of shallow fopp’ry enter 

My sober house. (II.v.32-36) 


Apparently she is attracted to Christianity only by (1) its freer (i.e., 
livelier) way of life and (2) Lorenzo. In II.vi she is vainly (and in vain) 
trying to conceal her masculine appearance (‘‘must I hold a candle to 
my shames?’’), something which Rosalind, as one of many examples, 
does not do: here, in the very act of fleeing with her father’s valuables, 
are no expressions of her “heinous sin,” only expressions of her vanity. 
The same unserious impression is conveyed by Tubal’s account of her 
expenditures (III.i) and by her later conversations with Lorenzo (III.v, 
V.i). She is not ‘‘worthless,” as G. B. Harrison thinks;” she is a ro- 
mantic girl. But Shylock obviously thinks her worthless after she 
steals his belongings, and she is made shallow enough so that we can 
understand his feelings. His “sober house” and his “tediousness” of 
living are of a piece with his penury and his letter-of-the-law morality: 
we do not admire them. But we are compelled by the dramatist to see 


2 Shakespeare: Major Plays and the Sonnets (New York, 1948), p. 302. 
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that, to his way of thinking, his way of life is right and Jessica has no 
right to betray him. Hence his savage revenge against her Christian 
accomplice (as he thinks)—and all of this Shakespeare’s invention. 

In IIL.i the repeated juxtaposition of references, by both Shylock 
and Tubal, to Jessica’s elopement and to Antonio’s bond confirms the 
dramatic influence of Jessica on her father’s actions. 

Shylock’s development occurs in Act III. Because Portia’s scene 
with Arragon has intervened between Salanio’s warning (at II.viii.25- 
26) and III.i, Shakespeare deliberately reviews the complex back- 
ground for Shylock’s impending cruelty. Thus, he makes Salanio re- 
port that the rumor of the last act has proved true, but he emphasizes 
that still only one ship has been lost: though the words sound fearful, 
Salarino still hopes that this one sinking “might prove the end of 
[Antonio’s] losses.’’ Shylock has been given the motive, but not the op- 
portunity. When Shylock enters, his mind is on his daughter, not on 
Antonio’s loss, though he knows of it without being told (1. 46). His 
reasoning concerning his daughter is especially significant: “You 
knew, none so well as you, of my daughter’s flight” (III.i.27—28; italics 
n ine). We are reminded of Shylock’s resentment of the Christians’ 
role in his daughter’s elopement; and we realize that in both II.viii and 
III.i this resentment has been focused by the context on the Christian 
Antonio. Not yet content, Shakespeare underscores the profundity of 
Shylock’s feelings in two more short but, to Shylock, deadly serious 
speeches: “She is damn’d for it”; “My own flesh and blood to rebel!” 
Then the Jew is asked about Antonio’s lost ship, and his instinctive 
reaction is ‘another bad match”; clearly he has not thought about the 
bond. As Charlton says (p. 59), “the bargain is only bad if Shylock 
had meant it merely in the way of ordinary business. If for a second he 
had thought of it as a means to gratify his hatred . . . he could never 
have described it as a ‘bad bargain,’ but clearly as an unbelievably 
fortunate one.” The rest of Shylock’s speech is a brilliantly constructed 
train of thought, which critics have overlooked. The thought of An- 
tonio’s ruin and of his own sequent loss causes Shylock to exclaim 
over the envisioned new state of Antonio (beggary); this leads natu- 
rally to a contrast with Antonio’s former attitude (as Shylock viewed 
it, smugness); this, in turn, recalls all those old imagined wrongs, and 
so, for the first time, “let him look to his bond.” ““He was wont to call 
me usurer” and “He was wont to lend money for a Christian cour- 
tesy”’; therefore, thrice, “let him look to his bond.” He now has both 
motive and determination; and opportunity is very near, but Sal- 
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arino’s “if [Antonio] forfeit” (1. 53) shows that it is not quite at hand. 
The poet now concludes the train of thought begun at line 46 by 
putting into Shylock’s mouth that magnificent speech “I am a Jew. 
Hath not a Jew eyes?” etc. Shylock is going to take Antonio’s flesh, 
but he will be doing so for a human reason: for revenge. Though un- 
Christian, illegal, and especially contemptible when aimed at our good 
Antonio and when the Judaic motives for it are not objectively justi- 
fied, revenge is a human and a familiar dramatic reaction. Shylock has 
not deteriorated so far as to be an absolute monster—yet. 

Tubal’s immediate entrance breaks this mood. Except for the 
Christians’ flippant reactions to Shylock’s anguish early in the scene 
and Shylock’s pun on dam at line 35 (a pun which he does not mean to 
be funny), what has gone before in the scene has been human and 
frightening and intensely uncomic. The playful Tubal’s alternating re- 
ports of fortunes ill (Jessica’s expenditures) and good (now at last 
‘“{Antonio] cannot choose but break’’), coming as they do from Shy- 
lock’s own friend, and Shylock’s comic but villainous oscillation be- 
tween mercenary grief and bloodthirsty happiness break the humanly 
moving impression which Thomas Pope has been allowed to make ear- 
lier. It is highly necessary that it be broken. Thus, even when Shylock 
is given a human speech (‘‘Thou torturest me, Tubal. It was my tur- 
quoise; I had it of Leah when I was a bachelor’), it is given a comic 
twist (“I would not have given it for a wilderness of monkeys’’). This 
is still too close upon that “I am a Jew” speech for us to forget his 
humanity completely. But, like Claudius, who has a crisis in Act III of 
Hamlet and ends by abandoning prayer, Shylock has a crisis in Act III 
and is ready to abandon humanity. Now, for the first time, he has 
motive, opportunity, and determination—all three. 

Accordingly, the next time we see Shylock (IIL.iii) he gives us no 
reason to remember those human impressions of earlier scenes. True, 
he reminds Antonio “‘Thou call’dst me dog before thou hadst a cause,” 
but this recollection is lost in our horror at the Jew’s intractability. 
His very first words are “tell me not of mercy. / This is the fool that 
lent out money gratis!’’ His next words contain an almost childish 
repetition of the word bond: “I'll have my bond; speak not against 
my bond. / .. . I will have my bond.” “‘T’ll have my bond; I will not 
hear thee speak. / I’ll have my bond.” The “impenetrable cur’’ has 
bared his fangs and is now a monster. This development has been 
further prepared for by the pathetically selfless plea which Antonio, 
Shylock’s adversary and his opposite, sends to Bassanio at Belmont 
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(IL.ii.318-25)—a plea which firmly ties the subplot to the main plot— 
and by Jessica’s report of the conversation between Shylock and his 
countrymen: 

When I was with him I have heard him swear 

To Tubal and to Chus, his countrymen, 

That he would rather have Antonio’s flesh 

Than twenty times the value of the sum 

That he did owe him; and I know, my lord, 

If law, authority, and power deny not, 

It will go hard with poor Antonio. (IIT.ii.287-93) 


This report by Jessica requires special comment because it has been 
used as proof of Shylock’s evil intentions in Liii (Palmer, p. 81). She 
can have heard her father say this only after the signing of the bond 
and, of course, before her own elopement. Her testimony indicates 
that Shylock was hoping for forfeiture even before he was provoked 
by Jessica’s flight. Interestingly, however, this is Jessica’s only 
really serious speech. As I have said, her shallowness is exposed at key 
points throughout the play; especially noteworthy is her complete 
silence concerning her father’s financial practices. Thus, the gravity of 
her report concerning Shylock in Act III is quite out of keeping with 
her general nature, and the contrast indicates that her speech is mere 
stage business. Jessica is not lying. But, whatever effect Shakespeare 
was striving for in Act I (and I believe that I have justified the inter- 
pretation which I have given), he is here concerned only with the 
dramatic truth of Act III, not with absolute truth. The practice is 
common in Shakespeare. Another instance may be found in The 
Merchant of Venice: when Shakespeare needed to put Antonio into 
peril, he had Tubal report (truthfully) that Antonio was ruined and 
gave the impression (without saying so) that all his ships were down; 
but when he needed a comic ending, he had Antonio learn (truthfully) 
that three of his ships were “safely come to road.”’ Jessica’s speech in 
the theater will affect the mood only. of its own scene and the scenes 
that follow; the audience, caught up in the unfolding action, will not 
have time to pause and revalue the first impression it received two acts 
and a good part of an hour earlier. The dramatist is preparing us for 
the Shylock of III.iii. The Jew has been human (though not humane) 
in ITI.i; the next time we see him his humanity has been overcome by 
savagery. Jessica’s speech, coming from one who ought to know rather 
than from a biased reporter (Salerio), makes the transition more real; 
and it convinces Portia of the depth of Antonio’s trouble. 
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In the fourth act Antonio’s state is at its most desperate—and 
therefore so is Bassanio-Portia’s.* It is desperate because the Jew 
““dog”’ has bared his fangs, is no longer a human seeking vengeance but 
a “‘devil incarnation.” He will have the flesh (nearest the heart, not 
upon the hip!) merely because “‘it is my humout’’; he insolently re- 
buffs the Duke’s and Portia’s pleas for mercy; he callously refuses 
thrice the amount owed him and more; cruelly, he sharpens his knife 
on his boot; he will not allow a surgeon by because “ ’tis not in the 
bond.” The qualities which he had in L.iii and II.v have become magni- 
fied almost beyond human comprehension. It is necessary that he be a 
monster now, for our sympathies must be entirely with the lovers (and 
with Antonio), and unless Shakespeare utterly destroys those earlier 
impressions of humanity (which have served their purpose) there 
might be a trace of sympathy left for the Jew. By the same token, 
however, this monstrous image, once built, must be torn down in its 
turn, lest it overshadow the romantic denouement. Hence, when the 
scale tips against the Jew, he is once again made ridiculous before he 
eventually goes whining from the stage, his part of the play com- 
pleted.™ 

From an analysis of the structure of the play and the precise order 
of presentation, from an analysis of Shakespeare’s alterations of his 
source, and from a knowledge of Shakespeare’s acting company, we 
have seen that the differences between the Shylock of IIL.iii and IV.i 
and the Shylock of the first part of the play are the differences of a man 
who develops under the impetus of events during the play. The only 
apparent evidence to the contrary is in the bond itself, the imagery of 
Shylock’s speech, and Jessica’s speech in Act III; and we have recon- 


ciled these to our interpretation far more easily than the opposite 
evidence (the several ships which are not in the source, Shylock’s 
initial reaction to the news of Antonio’s loss, and the structure) can be 
reconciled to any other interpretation. There is only one Shylock, 
whom Shakespeare has gone to great trouble to transform from the 


% So it should be, according to the five-act formula. Counteractions to Shylock’s 
threat have begun, as they should, in Act III: first Bassanio and then Portia have 
started toward Venice to help Antonio. But their efforts are not immediately successful. 

* After the disposal of the first two impediments to his and Portia’s happiness 
the caskets and Shylock’s threat to Antonio—Bassanio has one Jast impediment to re- 
solve. He proves himself worthy of Portia’s love by granting friendship (Antonio’s 
plea that he give the ring to Balthazar) precedence over love (his vow to Portia never 
to part with the ring). His correct solution is the occasion and the means of the comic 
catastrophe which fulfills the five-act formula. 
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shallow malignancy of the source. Shylock is not tragic (Shakespeare 
would not draw a purely tragic figure for the subplot of a comedy—or 
for Thomas Pope); nor is he a comic butt. He is a complex, developing 
character. He is villain and human in Act I; villain and human and 
sometimes comic in Acts IT and III; and villain and savage monster in 
Act IV. When Shakespeare wanted to draw a static character (say, a 
Don John) or when he had no time or inclination to give a character 
depth of treatment, he drew a static character. But he usually did 
more than create stereotypes, even for his secondary characters: wit- 
ness the careful delineation of Morocco and Arragon in The Merchant 
of Venice. When he did more, it ill behooves us not to recognize it, or to 
recognize it but attribute it to some lack of care by the author. 





LA BELLE DAME AS NAIAD 


Bernice Slote, University of Nebraska 


What manner of creature is Keats’s belle dame, the lady without 
mercy, the “faery’s child” of meadow and elfin grot? To define her as 
pure witch, baleful enchantress, may be too great a simplification, and 
the spell of ‘‘La Belle Dame sans Merci” an overly rigid black and 
white.’ For there is reason in both text and context of the poem to 
think of her as a type of naiad, though not merely the classical nymph 
of fountain, stream, or lake. By the generation of legend she is a naiad 
mingled with mermaid, siren, fairy, undine—the nonmortal whose love 
crosses two states of being and is in itself the death-grasp on the mortal 
she takes with her. To look at La Belle Dame as a naiad, even in a 
generic sense, softens her coloring. A tracing of some ofthese naiad ele- 
ments as they blend with the mermaid-fairy-undine may help to de- 
fine more completely the nature of the enchantment. And it may be 
that in the circles of creation we are led to one more illuminating 
source for Keats’s poem. 

The lady of the meads is called ‘“‘a faery’s child” —the word faery 
itself involving enchantment, fate, the magic of a visionary world. She 
is not the diminutive trickery of A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, but the 
fey, the nymph, in a human guise. And of all the nymphs, she most re- 
sembles the naiads, who in mythology were life-giving water-maidens 
presiding over a stream, a lake, a fountain. Lempriére’s Classical 
Dictionary (one version of which Keats knew) says that the classical 
naiads “‘resorted to the woods or meadows near the stream over which 
they presided....’’ They received sacrifices of goats and lambs, 
libations of wine, honey, oil; offerings of milk, fruit, and flowers. Such 
nymphs had caves in hills or rocks or under water; they danced in the 
meadows; they could either inspire mortals or cause ‘‘nymph-stroke.”’ 
And Lempriére comments: “‘It was deemed unfortunate to see them 
naked, and such sight was generally attended by a delirium... .” 
Like the nymph of mythology, Keats’s lady is in the meadow by a lake, 
light-footed, wreathed with offerings of flowers, knowing wild foods of 
honey and roots, loved by the knight in her elfin grot. Something of 

! Although La Belle Dame is usually viewed as Keats’s dark lady, some critics see 
her as not entirely evil. For example, Earl R. Wasserman in The Finer Tone (Baltimore, 


1953), PP. 74-75, points out that nothing in the poem suggests “that the fairy’s child 
is responsible for the knight’s expulsion from the elfin grot....” 
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the ominous delirium, or nymph-stroke, is involved in the lover’s 
punishment by nightmare and waking death. Is he a human sacrifice? 
For the naiad can also become a life-destroyer. 

In her more tragic qualities the naiad La Belle Dame is both un- 
dine and mermaid. As naiad-undine, she is more deeply involved in the 
sweet-sadness of love between mortal and nonmortal, a love delicately 
poised, vulnerable to the slightest motion of tragedy. The undine does 
not, however, intend disaster: She can say truly, “I love thee true.” If 
she finds a human soul, she also finds death; and the mortal she loves 
may conversely fail in the ritual of her special world. The undine may 
injure by her love, but only by chance. The mermaid, however, is a 
more destructive form of water nymph. She also loves the mortal, but 
is blind and ruthless in her deliberate passion, charming him out of his 
world into her own. Both life and love are lost. In ““La Belle Dame 
sans Merci” this most intense and destructive selfish love mingles with 
the lighter, sadder tones of simple naiad or undine. 


Antecedents for all three levels of naiad (classical nymph, undine, 
mermaid) in the composite ‘‘La Belle Dame sans Merci’ are quite 
specific. The simple, rather uncomplicated naiad was everywhere in 
mythology, as well as in Keats’s own writing—Book II of Endymion, 
for instance. Keats also knew the story of La Motte Fouqué’s Undine, 


a Romance,’ for in one letter (21 September 1819) he asks Woodhouse 
to remind Reynolds of “the fairy tale Undine.” He very likely knew a 
specific account of a mermaid—the current Scottish ballad, “‘The 
Mermaid of Galloway,” which tells the familiar story of the sea- 
maiden who lures a knight to her own love.’ Keats’s friend John 
Hamilton Reynolds based his own 1816 The Naiad: A Tale‘ on ‘The 
Mermaid of Galloway,” and it is in Reynolds’ poem that Keats hada 
model of the fusion of classical nymph and more baleful mermaid. He 
could hardly have helped knowing Reynolds’ poem. “‘La Belle Dame 
sans Merci” is in tone more like the stripped ballad version of “The 
Mermaid of Galloway,” but it has some parallels with The Naiad that 
are not in the Scottish poem—the more generalized ‘‘faery’s child,” 
for example. Some account of The Naiad as it relates to “La Belle 
Dame sans Merci” will therefore be useful. 

In the “Advertisement” to The Naiad, Reynolds says that the 
poem “is founded on a beautiful Scotch ballad, which was procured 

? Trans. by George Soane (London, 1818). 


*“The Mermaid of Galloway” appeared in Remains of Nithsdale and Galloway 
Song, ed. R. H. Cromek (London, 1810). 


4 The Naiad: A Tale. With Other Poems (London, 1816). 
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from a young girl of Galloway. ... The story is in itself powerfully 
interesting, and forms one of the richest subjects for fanciful and feel- 
ing poetry that can possibly be imagined.” The ballad, which can be 
identified as ‘‘The Mermaid of Galloway,” is only one of the many ver- 
sions of the mermaid story. Reynolds cites a ballad of Goethe, “‘The 
Fisherman,” as described by Madame de Staél: 

A poor man, on a summer evening, seats himself on the bank of a river, and 
as he throws in his line, contemplates the clear and liquid tide which gently 
flows and bathes his naked feet. The nymph of the stream invites him to 
plunge himself into it; she describes to him the delightful freshness of the 
water during the heat of summer, the pleasure which the sun takes in cooling 
itself at night in the sea, the calmness of the moon when its rays repose and 
sleep on the bosom of the stream: at length the fisherman attracted, seduced, 
drawn on, advances near the nymph, and for ever disappears.® 


Reynolds follows the elaboration of the Scottish ballad, however, by 
creating a more knightly horseman who, traveling with his page, is 
warned of danger as he meets the strange, enchanting lady by a 


stream; and by complicating the tragedy with a triangle. Lord Hubert 
was to marry another girl, Angeline, and his death is also her tragedy. 
The enchantress of both the Scottish ballad and Reynolds’ poem 
has more of the traditional mermaid associations than does La Belle 
Dame—the water, the mirror, the combing of hair. But as Reynolds 
shifts the image slightly from mermaid to naiad, Keats blurs it to “a 
faery’s child.” He focuses only on the situation, with the naiad qual- 
ities inferred but unstated. In the simple narrative and in many de- 
tails, Keats’s “La Belle Dame sans Merci’ parallels Reynolds’ The 
Naiad. In length, tone, and the poetry itself, there is a wide variation. 
The opening scene of The Naiad is the journey of Lord Hubert and 
his page along a brook and through a valley (unlike the Scottish bal- 
lad, which begins with a description of the mermaid, but like “‘La 
Belle Dame sans Merci,” in which the point of view of the knight is 
held in the central narrative). It is autumn, as in Keats’s poem, but a 
rich, glowing time more like the rose-brown of “To Autumn”: 
The grass look’d warm with sunny heat,— 
Perchance some fairy’s glowing feet 
Had lightly touch’d,—and left it golden. 


By moonlight, they follow the stream: 


They kept their course by the water’s edge, 
And listen’d at times to the creeking sedge. . . . 


’ The Naia4, pp. vii-ix. 
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The water in “‘La Belle Dame sans Merci” is a lake, but the sedge is 
there, withered in the late, more tragic season. 

In the slow serenity of the sleeping valley, they feel ““A slumbrous 
melody steal to the heart.” And the naiad appears: 


It rises from the bank of the brook, 

And it comes along with an angel look; 

Its vest is like snow, and its hand is as fair, 

Its brow seems a mingling of sunbeam and air, 
And its eyes so meek, which the glad tear laves, 
Are like stars beheld soften’d in summer waves; 
The lily hath left a light on its feet, 

And the smile on its lip is passingly sweet; 

It moves serene, but it treads not the earth;— 
Is it a lady of mortal birth? 

Down o’er her shoulders her yellow hair flows, 
And her neck through its tresses divinely glows; 
Calm in her hand a mirror she brings, 

And she sleeks her loose locks, and gazes, and sings. 


Like La Belle Dame (a faery’s child whose hair was long), the naiad 
seems not mortal; she, too, combs her flowing hair. But the naiad’s 
eyes are meek, like reflected stars, to contrast with the wilder look of 
La Belle Dame. Both ladies sing as they wander—in Keats, a faery’s 
song; in Reynolds, ‘““The Naiad’s Song’”’: 
My bower is in the hollow wave, 
The water lily is my bed; 
The brightest pearls the rivers lave 
Are wreath’d around my breast and head. 


The fish swims idly near my couch, 

And twinkling fins oft brush my brow; 
And spirits mutely to me crouch, 

While waters softly o’er them flow. 


Then come thee to these arms of mine, 
And come thee to this bosom fair; 
And thou mid silver waves shalt twine 

The tresses of my silky hair. 


I have a ring of the river weed, 
’Twas fasten’d with a spirit’s kiss; 
I’ll wed thee in this moonlight mead,— 
Ah! look not on my love amiss. 


The water lily, the wreaths on breast and head, the twining of hair, the 
ring of sedge, the moonlight mead, the love song itself—these are all 
reminiscent of images in ‘‘La Belle Dame sans Merci.” 
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The knight’s page in The Naiad fills both the warning and the com- 
menting function of the passer-by in the opening stanzas of ‘La Belle 
Dame sans Merci” as well as the death-dream of the closing stanzas. 
The page warns Lord Hubert not to trust the illusory figure “‘so airy 
and fleeting” out of which only ruin can come: 

Trust not the eyes of that lovely spirit, 

Death doth their wooing light inherit; 

Trust not those locks of the burning gold, 

They will twine round the heart ’till it’s ruin’d and cold;— 
Trust not that hand, though a lily it seems,— 

It will trouble thy waking, and madden thy dreams. 


Lord Hubert’s own lady is waiting: ‘‘Fair love lies before thee—and 
ruin is here.”’ But he insists on the pursuit, although the page sees it 
all as illusion and warns again: 
—thou’rt dreaming; 
Nay follow not this form of seeming. 
Both he and Lord Hubert’s horse leave the scene. 
The opening lines of the love scene in The Naiad have something of 

the quality of ‘‘La Belle Dame sans Merci’’: 

She fix’d her fair eyes on Lord Hubert’s face, 

And look’d him to stillness in that pale place. 

He paus’d—he fear’d—till her voice sigh’d along, 

In the beautiful, soul-fed breath of song. 


He kisses her lips, she touches his brow and his hair, 
And idly and sweetly she sang,—and bright, 
Ah bright—most bright shone her eyes, fair Singer! 
Lord Hubert caresses the naiad, and like the knight in “La Belle 
Dame sans Merci” he kisses the lady’s eyes: 
And leant his lip ’gainst her eyelids white, 
And look’d on her eyes in their shadowy light. 

La Belle Dame’s invitation to the elfin grot; her natural food of 
roots, honey wild, and manna dew; the lovers’ sleep—these are paral- 
leled by the naiad’s description of her own secret place, to which they 
must go now that morning is coming. There they will sit on the grass, 
catch the winds, 

And list the wild birds while they sing, 
And kiss to the water’s murmuring. 


And the two vanish to such a paradise through the waves. 
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That Hubert vanishes from the earth and returns to Angeline only 
as a ghostly presence suggests the frightening death-paleness, the 
warning of the starved lips of the figures at the close of Keats’s poem. 
Angeline sings: 

What is this that coldly clings 
To my lip, and to my waist? 
Whence is that wild voice that sings? 
A spirit’s breath around me rings, 
By marble I’m embraced! 


And she dies with a freezing kiss that aches on her brow. 

In both “‘La Belle Dame sans Merci’ and The Naiad, the non- 
mortal (a faery’s child or a fairy of the flood) lures the mortal—per- 
haps even in love—from his appointed way into her own secrets 
(water-world or hidden bower). In both stories the mortal dies, 
though in the circumference of the narrative of ““La Belle Dame sans 
Merci” death is both prophetically actual and presently symbolic: the 
feverish pallor and the starved agony in the sterile, withering scene. 
The knight, like the mermaid’s lover, is in thrall, but his captivity is at 
once more subtle and more devastating: the nostalgia of an impossible 
illusion. He is not drowned except in the wakeful anguish of the soul, 
haunting the shores of the real world (like the ghostly lover in both 
“The Mermaid of Galloway” and The Naiad). And the sterility of cold 
hillside and withered sedge is one kind of death. 

That La Belle Dame has a naiad quality is suggested by the clear 
parallels with the myth of the water-maiden as she appears in various 
stories. And there is a further illuminating parallel that may be recog- 
nized only after La Belle Dame is so defined. Keats’s poem has in all 
probability incorporated the pattern of other naiads and mortals in 
Shakespeare: the scene of the vision-dance and dic.ppearance of 
nymphs and harvesters in The Tempest (IV.i.128 ff.), one of Keats’s 
favorite plays. ‘‘La Belle Dame sans Merci” may be a continuation of 
the Shakespearean scene, in a dramatic time sequence which follows 
the same psychological movement. The poem carries with it double 
sight. 


The Shakespearean scene in The Tempest gives the joyous meeting 


of man and naiad, while the Keats poem begins with the melancholy 
aftermath. In The Tempest, Iris calls: 


You nymphs, called Naiades, of the wind’ring brooks, 
With your sedged crowns and ever-harmless looks, 
Leave your crisp channels, and on this green land 
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Answer your summons, Juno does command. 
Come, temperate nymphs, and help to celebrate 
A contract of true love. Be not too late. 


“La Belle Dame sans Merci” opens: 
O, what can ail thee, knight-at-arms, 
Alone and palely loitering? 
The sedge has wither’d from the lake, 
And no birds sing. 
When this passage is read with the Shakespearean lines in mind (like a 
negative reversed), the lake and the sedge are no longer simple evoca- 
tions of mood (loneliness and the dying year), or even symbolic state- 
ments, but are actually organic to the drama. By what may be implied 
as the watery origin of the “‘faery’s child” whom the knight met in the 
meads, the sedge (once used for the “‘sedged crowns” of the Shake- 
spearean naiads) is withered and useless. The knight may be loitering 
in such a setting not only because place and time suggest vanished joy, 
but because here was once a beginning. The Shakespearean passage 
continues: 
You sunburned sicklemen, of August weary, 
Come hither from the furrow and be merry. 
Make holiday. Your rye-straw hats put on, 
And these fresh nymphs encounter every one 
In country footing. 
Keats’s second stanza: 
O, what can ail thee, knight-at-arms, 
So haggard and so woe-begone? 
The squirrel’s granary is full, 
And the harvest done. 
When the harvest reference continues to draw on the Shakespearean 
allusion, the reading of “La Belle Dame sans Merci” is cn two levels. 
There is a reason in context for mentioning the harvest. 

The scene in The Tempest must disappear. The crowns of sedge 
(not the usual flowers) on the Shakespearean naiads have already been 
a slightly ominous note; but the fading of the dance is described in 
clearly baleful terms, a haunting parallel to the tone of desolation in 
“La Belle Dame sans Merci.” The stage directions read: ‘Prospero 
starts suddenly and speaks: after which, to a strange, hollow, and con- 
fused noise, they heavily vanish.” Strange, hollow, and confused—this 
also describes the knight’s dream of “starved lips” that in “horrid 
warning gaped wide”’; it foreshadows his own heavy awakening. In his 
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copy of Shakespeare, Keats had marked both these stage directions 
and the previous lines on the sicklemen. 

In his fusion of such elements, Keats may even have been quite un- 
aware of the background of The Tempest (one wonders if his change of 
“knight-at-arms” to “wretched wight” in the first published version 
might have been a belated recognition of the Shakespearean “‘sickle- 
men’’); but whether conscious or not, this scene which he knew well 
must have informed his imagination as he created the more compli- 
cated La Belle Dame. She is, of course, more than naiad—enchantress, 
lamia, witch—and the Keats story more than Shakespearean dance. 
Yet if the magic of ‘‘La Belle Dame sans Merci” is linked by such allu- 
sions to that passage which continues in some of the most beautiful of 
all Shakespearean poetry, ‘“‘such stuff / As dreams are made on,” it 
has not lost by the linking. 


In Prospero’s speech can be read another comment on the cryptic 
theme of Keats’s ‘‘La Belle Dame sans Merci.”’ Every slight juxtapo- 
sition of related objects may slant the light, or change the patterning of 
a poetic landscape. To consider La Belle Dame as naiad is to draw ona 
universal myth involving the impossible yearning for the mingling of 
two worlds, and the destructive spell of illusion. It is not only the 
knight who suffers. As naiad, La Belle Dame both loves and weeps for 


her love, for by the merciless fact of her unmortal nature, she, too, is 
drawn into the inexorable spell. (Even the mermaid has only a dead 
man at the bottom of the sea.) And the knight in Keats’s poem must 
listen to the starved and knowing lips of those pale kings and warriors; 
he must look into the awful darkness of the truth, the irrevocable na- 
ture of his thralldom. If naiads are in one aspect life-giving, the pro- 
tectors of fertility, why then is the mortal who has known La Belle 
Dame now committed to the sterility of cold hill and withered sedge, 
the dying season? He is in thrall precisely because she has given him 
life. Here is a dramatic paradox in the poem gained only when the 
image of the classical naiad comes through the more tragic figure of La 
Belle Dame, further illuminated by the extension of Prospero’s speech 
after he has caused the dancing world in The Tempest to vanish heavily 
with a strange, hollow, confused noise. Prospero speaks of the dream- 
like quality of all things, the insubstantial pageant that (like the rose 
of life) fades into thin air: 
Our revels now are ended. These our actors, 


As I foretold you, were all spirits and 
Are melted into air, into thin air; 
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And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 

The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And, like this unsubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 

As dreams are made on, and our little life 

Is rounded with a sleep. ... (IV.i.148-58) 


The illusion of the naiad-dance is also the illusion of the world and 
men, who are the stuff of dreams. In this context, the naiad who is 
traditionally the life-giver, joined with the mermaid who is a life-de- 
stroyer, becomes the central paradox of mortality, whose end is im- 
plicit in its beginning. 





THE KEATS-HAZLITT-HUNT COPY OF PALMERIN 
OF ENGLAND IN RELATION TO KEATS’S 
POETRY 


Charles I. Patterson, University of Arkansas 


It is fascinating to think that a single copy of Robert Southey’s trans- 
lation of the old Portuguese prose romance Palmerin of England came 
successively into the hands of John Keats, William Hazlitt, Leigh 
Hunt, and Amy Lowell.' Such indeed was the case, or we have a more 
elaborate literary hoax than seems possible. Miss Lowell used infor- 


mation from this volume when writing her biegraphy of Keats, in an 


appendix to which she also reproduced some of the notations and 
scored passages.” In 1922 Mr. Lucius Wilmerding, of New York, who 
then owned the volume, allowed her to take it to her hotel, where she 
copied into her Keats notebook twenty-four pages of text marked by 
Keats, as she stated in a letter to Mr. Wilmerding now preserved with 
the volume in the Harvard Keats Collection. Also, she obtained for 
herself another copy of this translation and transcribed into it, evi- 
dently from these notes, the scorings, marginalia, and notations from 
the Keats-Hazlitt-Hunt copy, as she declared in a penciled note in her 
copy dated 1922.’ This labor attests the firmness of her conviction that 
Palmerin was a rich storehouse of material which Keats transmuted 
into poetry. The translation was originally made during 1581-96 by 
Anthony Munday and his associates from a French version; but it was 
corrected, abridged, and largely retranslated by Robert Southey in 1807 
into the four-volume work which Keats, Hazlitt, and Hunt knew.‘ 


1 T gratefully acknowledge the permission of Professor W. A. Jackson, Director of 
the Houghton Library at Harvard University, to quote from the notations and scored 
passages of this copy of Palmerin of England; and I wish to express my appreciation to 
the present owner, Mr. Arthur A. Houghton, Jr., for his making the book available to 
students of Keats by depositing it in the Harvard Keats Collection. I wish to thank 
Miss Mabel A. E. Steele, Curator of the Keats Collection in the Houghton Library, for 
innumerable acts of kindness and for generosity with her time and knowledge. Re- 
sponsibility for any errors is entirely my own. 

2 John Keats (Boston, 1925), 11, 592-604. 

* I have collated the markings and notations in Volume 1 of both copies and have 
found some omissions in hers. 

* The original romance in Portuguese by Francisco de Moraes (exclusive of con- 
tinuations by other hands) was evidently written ca. 1544 (Mary Patchell, The Palmerin 
Romances in Elizabethan Prose Fiction |New York, 1947], p. 10). Miss Lowell gives its 
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Miss Lowell misdates it 1817 in her biography of Keats. The graceful, 
straightforward English prose of this translation, in sharp contrast to 
the garblings and even grammatical blunders of Munday and his 
helpers in the earlier one, bears out William Hazlitt’s dictum that 
Southey was a better prose writer than poet. 

It is the purpose of this essay to offer additional information con- 
cerning the history of this volume which substantiates the view that 
Keats really had it in his possession during his great creative period in 
1819 and to point out scored passages and notations not yet linked 
with his work which seem to have made some contribution to his 
poems, especially to the structure and deeper levels of meaning of his 
Ode on a Grecian Urn. Other passages have been linked by Miss Lowell 
to various poems of Keats. 

In addition to the testimony of Leigh Hunt, there is evidence that 
Keats had a copy of Palmerin in his possession during 1819, having 
borrowed it in 1818 from his publishers, Taylor and Hessey. During 
February or March, 1818, he wrote in a letter to both: “I am this 
morning making a general clearance of all lent Books—all—I am 
affraid I do not return all—I must jog your memories about them.’ 
On April 24, 1818, Keats wrote to Taylor: “I shall see you soon and 
have some talk about what Books I shall take with me.’ On June 21 
he wrote again to Taylor: ‘My Brother Tom will I am affraid be 
lonely—I can scarcely ask the loan of Books for him—since I still keep 
those you lent mea year ago.’” It is thus beyond doubt that Keats was 
then borrowing books frequently from Taylor and Hessey and retain- 
ing some for long periods. After Keats’s death in February, 1821, the 
copy of Palmerin belonging to Taylor and Hessey was found among 
Keats’s books by his friend Charles Brown, who included it in a list of 
these and returned it to the rightful owners, who had written to lay 


date as ca. 1570. Munday produced his version, at times abridgment and at times en- 
largement, from the French of Jacques Vincent between 1581 and 1587, adding a trans- 
lation of an Italian continuation in 1596. Southey in his preface in 1807 contends that 
Munday “began with care, but he soon resigned the task to others less qualified”; 
that at least three-fourths of the text had been translated by one who understood 
neither French nor English nor the story he was translating, since damsel was used for 
dame, spear for sphere, and even his for her; that “considerably more than half” the 
book is retranslated in his own version of 1807; and that Munday had operated a mere 
“manufactory of translations.” Understandably Southey resents the “great dea! of 
labour of which I had no conception when I began to revise his version.” In footnoics 
to the text, Southey continues to voice his vexation at such matters as Munda) 
omitting chapters to which other parts of the text refer (1, 125). 

5 Letters of John Keats, ed. Maurice Buxton Forman (London, 1952), p. 108. 

6 Forman, p. 134. 

7 Forman, p. 152. 
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claim to it. On July 24, 1821, Brown wrote to Hessey: “I return with 
many thanks the two vols of Letters from Scotland, which you had the 
kindness to lend me. They would not have been detained so long... 
had I known what books belonged to your house in Mr Keats’s 
trunk.... The Ancient Drama and Palmerin of England I under- 
stand are your property, and therefore I can add those to the parcel.’”® 
On August 12 Brown again wrote, addressing the letter to Taylor: 
“About three weeks ago (I think) I sent to Mr. Hessey the books he 
had the kindness to lend me, together with the Old Drama and Pal- 
merin of England which you mentioned as some of those books that 
belonged to you. Have they arrived safe?’’® Certainly the copy Keats 
had was the property of the firm of Taylor and Hessey, and it evi- 
dently found its way back into their hands. 

All this impels us to believe a considerable part of what Leigh 
Hunt, who had had frequent opportunity to see the book in Keats’s 
possession, later inscribed in ink on the verso of a flyleaf at the front of 
Volume 1, continued on the recto of a leaf at the end. This latter part 
of the note (the last 22 words) went unnoticed by Miss Lowell, as did 
some references (see below) on the other side of the leaf: 

The history of this copy of Palmerin of England is various, & to us of 
the tribe of Hunt interesting. It was given to my eldest son when a child by 
my dear friend Keats: reclaimed among the books he left behind him in 
England by his bookseller owing to some undetermined arrangement; pos- 
sessed afterwards by another friend and distinguished man, Hazlitt; and 
long after my return from Italy, found by me on a bookstall in Oxford Street, 
when I recognized Keats marks and handwriting in the pages. All the marks 
in lead pencil, enclosed by me (whether beside or under the print) in marks in 
ink are his; and so are the words and references on the other side of this 
leaf, & all others in the like handwriting. 


This undated note is signed with the initials ““L.H.,” and is in Hunt’s 
handwriting. In her Keats notebook Amy Lowell states that Hunt 
usually wrote Keats’s name at the bottom of pages on which Keats’s 
scorings or notes occur and that perhaps Hunt himself was the in- 
scriber of other marginal lines in ink.'’® Keats used a pencil probably 
because he did not own the book, for his marks and marginalia in books 
he owned are usually in ink, for example those in his copy of Hazlitt’s 
Characters of Shakespeare's Plays. Most likely Keats only lent the copy 
of Palmerin to Thornton Hunt, not surrendering possession of it, 


* Hyder E. Rollins, The Keats Circle (Cambridge, Mass., 1948), 1, 261. 
* Rollins, 1, 264. 
10 For this information I am indebted to Miss Mabel A. E. Steele. 
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which was not his to give, although we can easily understand that 
Leigh Hunt supposed that Keats did own it, since he had kept it so 
long. It is a reasonable conjecture that after Keats’s death Taylor and 
Hessey, who published for Hazlitt also, either lent or gave the copy to 
Hazlitt, whose last name is written in ink in his hand on a flyleaf at 
the front of Volume 1m and his signature (‘‘Wm. Hazlitt’’) at the front 
of Volume tv. Also, at the bottom of Iv, 121, there is a note in ink in 
Hazlitt’s hand commenting upon a description of a face in the text and 
reflecting Hazlitt’s particular and often repeated slant on the theory of 
mimesis: “I beg .. . to rank myself among the admirers of the gentle 
giantess. The face here described is worth all the vaguer, perfect 
beauties of the other; which affect me no more than so many plaster 
casts.”’ After Hazlitt’s death in 1830, the copy was evidently sold and 
could have passed through several hands before turning up in the 
Oxford Street bookstall where Hunt states (in the undated note above 
that he found it. The date of his finding it may be indicated in a note in 
ink seemingly in Hunt’s hand on page liii of Volume 1, which mentions 
“my new bookstall books this month of March, 1836” (italics mine). On 
the title page of Volume 1 is the following undated note in pencil 
signed “‘Leigh Hunt’: ‘Thornton Hunt, given him by John Keats, and 
restored to him after the lapse and accidents of many years by his 
loving father.’’ On the same page in a different hand and undated is 
written: “‘Given to Alice L. Bird by Thornton Hunt.” Alice L. Bird 
was probably the daughter of Dr. George Bird, the kind physician who 
attended Thornton Hunt’s brother Vincent in his last illness in 1852, 
their dipsomaniac mother during her last illness in 1857, and at times 
Leigh Hunt himself. 

That Thornton gave the book to Miss Bird therefore has an aura of 
truth; and it could have remained in the possession of the Bird family 
until the end of the century, for Dr. Bird lived until 1899, when he 
wrote to Walter Leigh Hunt a letter expressing admiration for the 
character and manliness of his grandfather, Leigh Hunt." The copy 
next comes to light in February, 1919, in the Frederic R. Halsey Col- 
lection, from which Mr. Lucius Wilmerding then purchased it for 
$650 and later allowed Amy Lowell to take notes from it, as previously 
mentioned. From his hands it passed into those of Mr. Arthur Hough- 
ton, the present owner, who placed it on deposit in the Harvard Keats 
Collection. Despite occasional errors in Hunt’s testimony, most of 
which I consider reliable, and despite the lack of some information 


Edmund Blunden, Leigh Hunt and His Circle (London, 1930), pp. 311-12. 
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which we would like, I believe with Amy Lowell that this is beyond 
doubt the copy used by Keats, although there are possibly too few 
notes in it apparently in Keats’s autograph for the handwriting alone 
to be decisive. 

The belief is strengthened by an examination of the passages 
marked; for the relationship between these passages and Keats’s 
poetry, far more interesting than the history of the copy, is itself evi- 
dence that Keats made the markings. The passages are just such as 
would catch the eye and stir the imagination of such a poet as Keats. 
When we examine the verso of the flyleaf on which Hunt’s long note 
mentioned above is concluded (in the back of Volume 1), we find the 
references which Hunt attributes to Keats: 

Chap. 6 The funeral image—The Cas/tle of Sadness 
Chap 21 The Sorrowful valley 
Ch 23 The Battle of Four knights 


At the bottom of the page is written in pencil in Hunt’s hand, ‘Notes 
by Keats.” The first of these references seems definitely in Keats’s 
hand, but the other two do not. Yet the second passage indicated, 
which in effect includes the first since the Castle of Sadness is located 
in the Sorrowful Valley, bears some resemblance to a part of Keats’s 
letter to George Keats of March 13, 1819, in which the poet discusses 
his belief that this world, with its pain and suffering, is a ‘‘vale of soul 
making,” where sorrow is necessary ‘‘to school an intelligence and 
make it a Soul.”” A subsequent passage in Volume Iv (pp. 175-91) re- 
sembles a part of Keats’s famous ‘“‘chambers of thought” letter to 
J. H. Reynolds of May 3, 1818, in which he discusses at some length 
the efficacy of the ‘‘misery and heartbreak, pain, sickness, and oppres- 
sion” of earthly existence “in sharpening one’s vision into the heart 
and nature of Man.” At this point in the romance a knight has to go 
successively through several mysterious chambers, hewn in solid rock 


and interconnected by dark passages, until he learns from experiences 
in these chambers how to free his lady imprisoned there in deathlike 
enchantment; in his letter Keats states that a poet in our world must 


go through several stages of knowing, likened to successive chambers 
and dark passages (including the chamber where one apprehends the 
pain and suffering of life) in order to free himself from a lesser state of 
awareness and to attain greater understanding of the human lot. 
Keats admits that he can describe only two of the chambers, for the 
others remain closed to him as yet. The passage in the romance could 
have suggested Keats’s framework and symbols for the passage in the 
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letter; he had developed a similar conception of the growth of a poet in 
Sleep and Poetry, written before he had read Palmerin, without the 
“chambers of thought” framework; and in this poem there are only 
three stages, while in the letter there are at least four, and perhaps 
more, just as in the romance there are many of the chambers. 

Also, in The Fall of Hyperion (1819), a revision of the earlier 
Hyperion, Keats gave a similar conception of the stages of growth of a 
poet in a framework that again suggests the lofty hall, magic cham- 
bers, images, carvings, and “testing of a man”’ reminiscent of this part 
of the romance. For example, in the poem a young poet, who seems 
almost to have usurped the place of the hero, awakes within the 
“carved sides / Of an old sanctuary with roof august / Builded so 
high” which there was “‘none the like upon earth” (I, 61-91), with a 
“silent massy range / Of columns north and south, ending in mist of 
nothing.” This is the temple of Moneta, the monitress, who is dis- 
cerned therein as ‘‘An image huge of feature as a cloud / At level of 
whose feet an altar slept, / To be approached on either side by 
steps / And marble balustrade’’; and the poet in the poem, bidden by 
her to “ascend these steps” in order to prove his worth or “die on that 
marble” where he is, strives to overcome a chilling numbness and “‘to 
gain the first step.” This description of the temple in the poem and 
the testing of the young poet therein bear a similarity to the afore- 
mentioned passage in the romance and to another in Volume m1: 

At the end of the last side, he came into a hall, which seemed in greatness 
and loftiness to exceed all the others; there he saw opposite the entrance the 
statue of an ancient woman, whom he judged to have been the founder of 


this place. Round about her were other statues in marble, the history of 
which he did not know. .. . (Iv, 177) 


The other passage reads: 


When he had set his foot on the first step . . . one of the giants, coming two 
paces forward as if it had been a living body, took him in his arms, and having 
thrown him down the two steps, returned again to his post .. . [and later] 
Both together advanced toward him, for an image of gold which stood over 
the doorway, and was made after the likeness of an old woman, clad in the 
manner of old times, called out to them both to do their duty, and not to 
suffer the treasure to be spoiled by one who was not worthy thereof. (11, 
288-90) 


Keats underlined the words from called through duty, and there is an 
ink note in the margin (in whose hand I do not know) which reads, 
“This fiction is exceedingly striking.” Keats’s name is written in pen- 
cil, evidently by Hunt, at the bottom, of pages 289 and 291. In sum, I 
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think it possible that these passages contributed to the framework and 
to the details of Keats’s revision of Hyperion into The Fall of Hyperion, 
which in the process became very nearly a disquisition on the nature 
of a true poet rather than the intended epic.” His letters and other 
poems show unmistakably that Keats was much concerned during 
this time with speculations about the theory of poetry and the qualifi- 
cations of a poet. 

One of these passages in the romance contains descriptive details 
like those in Keats’s Eve of St. Agnes and an incident similar to Made- 
line’s sleep of enchantment in the bedroom scene in the poem. Here 
in the romance (Iv, 177) after the Knight has gained entrance into a 
mysterious chamber, he finds his Lady held there in a state of en- 
chantment maintained by magic tapers guarding her from harm: 
“Fair Lionarda, ... in all her beauty and perfection, save only that 
the light did something pale her. At this sight . . . [he] stood awhile 
like one whose reason was disturbed, not knowing whether he might 
give credit to what was before his eyes or no. . . . He called aloud to 
her, but his voice had no power to break the order of that sleep... 
[he] being seized with despair, and full of the love which he bore 
her....”’ This lover anxiously seeking to rouse Lionarda resembles 
Keats’s Porphyro attempting to waken Madeline as he kneels in fear- 
ful infatuation beside her bed, ‘“‘pale as smooth-sculptured stone”; and 
the Lady Lionarda, in her enchanted spell, resembles Keats’s Made- 
line rapt in the sway of “pale enchantment” and “enchantments cold” 
during her observance of the rites of St. Agnes’ Eve. One of Keats’s 
rejected passages recorded in the Woodhouse transcripts reads: 


. . and still the spell 
Unbroken guards her in serene repose. 


And the following passages still remain in the poem: 


... twas a midnight charm 
Impossible to melt as iced stream: 


It seem’d he never, never could redeem 
From such a stedfast spell his lady’s eyes. (Il. 282-87) 


Eventually, both maidens are awakened slowly and with difficulty, 
both linger in a half-way state, and both when first awake doubt for a 


12 Possibly these passages should be added to those from other sources which Prof- 
J. L. Lowes names as having coalesced in Keats’s memory to produce the description 
(““Moneta’s Temple,” PMLA, 1 [1936], to98—1113). 
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time whether what they see before them is more than a dream (rv, 191, 
in the romance). 

Of course the episode in the romance is typical of such narratives, 
but here we have external evidence that Keats read this one closely 
and marked it frequently. Hunt wrote ‘‘Keats” at bottom of page 181, 
on which there is heavy underlining; indicated other scorings as those 
of Keats; and wrote “‘pencillings by Keats” at the bottom of page 186, 
shortly before the episode ends. 

Most interesting of all, however, are two long passages similarly 
marked which, I think, surely made a contribution to the structure 


and meaning of Ode on a Grecian Urn, a contribution which may help 


us determine whether Keats meant the poem to proclaim the “supe- 
riority of art over nature,” as Robert Bridges and H. W. Garrod have 
maintained. The first (11, 283-99) is a description of the garden and a 
room in the castle on the Perilous Isle, followed by an incident that 
takes place there. The Perilous Isle could have suggested the ‘“‘perilous 
seas in Faery lands forlorn” of Ode to a Nightingale, as Amy Lowell has 
stated. The passage reads: 


There were trees reared for the uses of life, of the rarest fruits that nature 
could produce, in others, flowers that blossomed all the year round, and of as 
many colours as spring brings with her bravest array And what was most 
notable was, that none of all these things had suffered decay; but all retained 
their prime beauty and perfect nature; the trees had their leafiness, the 
flowers their fresh blossoms, the fields their delightful verdure 

things in the garden were preserved free from decay . . . . The outer walls [of a 
great square chamber in the garden| were wrought with such subtle gallantries 
in white and hard marble that it would have seemed difficult to execute. ... 
The brave Platir... advanced ... toward the giants [sculptured figures 
guarding the chamber], who taking their maces in their hands, prepared them- 
selves to receive him. . . . One of the giants, coming two paces forward, as if 
it had been a living body, took him in his arms, and having thrown him down 
the two steps to the ground, returned again to his post.... Now, though 
these were things of enchantment, and therefore little to be felt o: grieved for, 
yet he of the Tyger... thought that now fortune had reached its summit 
and was beginning to decline. ... [Later in the castle library] The walls 
higher than where the books reached, were round about decked with images 
made to the likeness of those who were most famous for their rare and singular 
beauty ...and with such a semblance of the life, that whoso beheld them 
could scant believe they were lifeless bodies, for in nothing did they resemble 
things inanimate, save that the limbs had no power of motion, and the tongue 
no liberty of speech. Now as they who affect such things forget all others 
when they have them present, even so were these companions so busied with 
what they saw before them that all the past was put clear out of remem- 
brance. ... The four companions were so amazed at what they saw before 
them, and each so occupied with his own thoughts. ... Beyond them all, 
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he of the Tyger, seeing the counterfeit of her that did so much torment him, 
with the same native grace, and attired in the same manner as she was when 
he took his farewell of her, could not believe that it was a thing of art, but 
fell into such a conceit of imagination as though it were his lady Polinarda 
indeed . . . and silently addressed himself to her, saying, Lady . . . in every- 
thing wherewith you should give life to me you are dead; but in all that can 
give me pain, I find you living, to my cost. .. . When they had long looked 
on, Daliarte at length said, Sirs, methinks if you be not interrupted, you will 
take up your perpetual abode here, and these lifeless images cause you to 
forget them whom your duty commandeth you to remember; I pray you 
yield not so absolutely to these, which are no other but shapes without sub- 
stance, for in the beholding these you do but mis-spend your time, looking 
for that recompense which they have not the power to give you. It is more 
necessary to go to them whom the pictures represent, who in time will more 
sufficiently content your hearts, than your eyes receive pleasure in looking on 
these toys whose fantastic appearances you may at any time enjoy. 
Although prototypes of some of the figures on Keats’s imaginary 
urn are among the Elgin marbles, here in this heavily scored passage 
are similar carvings and nearly all the other elements of the poem also. 
Although there is no urn shape, there is a wea!th of the feminine body, 
which the urn resembles. As in the poem, here are boughs which can- 
not shed their leaves, maidens who cannot fade, and carved images of 
human creatures completely lifelike except for mobility and speech. 
Though Keats endows his urn figures with a warm glow, as of living 


flesh, he never has them move or speak, and this silence is played up 


fully in the poem. The movements of the giants in the romance and 
their subsequent return to the status of lifeless, immobile statues sug- 
gests Keats’s removing the glow of life from his figures at the end of 
the poem and having them reassume their immobile, lifeless status in 
the “‘cold pastoral,’”’ as he designates it then. More striking yet, the 
men before the carvings in the romance go through the same cycle of 
experience and reveal the same attitudes in sequence as the speaker 
looking at the carvings in the poem: first, intense interest in the carv- 
ings when observed objectively; then, involvement with them to the 
point of preferring them to life or assuming them real; and finally dis- 
engagement from the spell which they cast over the beholder. Most 
important of all, the episode in the romance ends with an admonish- 
ment similar to that in the last stanza of the poem: that is, the world 
of the carvings cannot give what the world of life can give and it must 
not become a substitute for that world, although the carvings can al- 
ways be enjoyed as art, as both poem and romance proclaim, and in 
that way can indeed be “‘a friend to man,” as Keats says in the poem. 
This is all Keats meant, I think, by having the urn say to man, 
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“Beauty is truth, truth beauty.” That is, beauty is the truth of things 
here in this world; beauty lies in the phenomenon itself, not in the 
counterfeit representation of it in art alone. The former is the beauty of 
life; the latter is the beauty of art. Art has no beauty when it is offered 
as a substitute for direct experience, for then it is offered in the form of 
a false proposition: a representation of a phenomenon in art is the same 
thing as the phenomenon. Moreover, in equating beauty and truth 
Keats is not “‘platonizing” about eternal forms and patterns in an 
absolute realm apart from minds and objects; if he were doing so, he 
would not draw back from the threshold of that realm, as he most cer- 
tainly does, designating it “desolate” in Ode on a Grecian Urn and 
“forlorn” in Ode to a Nightingale. His universal forms are, like Aristo- 
tle’s, right here in the world of minds and objects. Keats’s statement 
has no affinity with Platonic thought here; his meaning is closer to the 
long tradition of mimetic theorists who maintain that art should 
“imitate nature,” that is, capture the truth of nature, and that this 
truth to nature is beauty, although these theorists differ as to what 
best constitutes a proper representation of nature. Keats was no more 
willing to accept the carvings on the urn as the beauty-truth of life, 
when they are only the beauty-truth of art, than Daliarte in the ro- 
mance was willing to allow his companions to accept the statues of 
their mistresses in lieu of the real maidens. To do so in either poem or 
romance would necessitate assent to a proposition that is not true; 
and truth is a quality of propositions, as beauty is a quality of objects. 
The poem presents a record of an experience that is not only beautiful 
but fully credible and true to human capabilities when apprehended in 
entirety and understood aright. All this is fully in accord with Keats’s 
famous statement in a letter to Benjamin Bailey, November 22, 1817, 
that ““What the imagination seizes as Beauty must be truth—whether 
it existed before or not.”’ This does not state that whatever the 
imagination seizes is truth, but whatever it seizes as beauty. There is a 
world of difference. In both poem and romance the imagination refused 
to seize as beauty the carvings-considered-as-life. Keats’s statement is 
not as extreme as William Blake’s kindred dictum in The Marriage of 
Heaven and Hell, ‘‘Everything possible to be believ’d is an image of 
truth.” Keats’s imagination frequently refuses to accept many situa- 
tions as beauty and hence rejects them as truth. In fact, when read in 
total context as wholes, his greater poems never attempt to represent 
as beauty something that is not acceptable to the intellect, that is, to 
the total mind. This is one of the glories of Keats, and perhaps one of 
the reasons for his current vogue. We can easily understand why he 
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was fascinated with the episode in the romance, for he made much out 
of the art experience in his poem, since his intense apprehension of the 
carvings led to insights concerning the relation of art to life, mutabil- 
ity, and resignation; the old romancer had caused Daliarte, in marvel- 
ing at his companions’ infatuation with the statues, to voice some of 
the same insights at the end of the long passage quoted above. 

This temper of mind, consistently revealed in his scorings and an- 
notations in Palmerin, is also steadily reflected in one of the recurring 
strains of self-revelation in his letters, as can be seen in his letter of 
November 17, 1819, to John Taylor: ‘As the marvelous is the most en- 
ticing and the surest guarantee of harmonious numbers, I have been 
endeavoring to persuade myself to untether Fancy... . I and myself 
cannot agree about this at all. Wonders are no wonders to me. I am 
more at home among men and women.” It had appeared earlier in the 
“chambers of thought” letter to Reynolds (May 3, 1818): “The truth 
is there is something real in the world.”’ And it comes out strongly in 
his discussions of the theory of poetry and function of the poet in 
Sleep and Poetry and in The Fall of Hyperion: “The poet and the 
dreamer are . . . opposite,” “‘a poet is a sage; / A humanist, Physi- 
cian to all men” (I, 199-200, 189-90). 


This clearheaded attitude is again apparent in a passage that 


caught Keats’s eye in the romance near the end of an aforementioned 
incident in Volume rv (pp. 177-201), discussed in part above, in which 
a knight is attempting with great difficulty to free his lady from en- 
chantment in a magic chamber, where she lies still and immobile 
amidst the marble statues surrounding her: “O lady...I have 
travelled over many countries to find you out, and now even at the 
very time when I was out of all hope, here I am come, where for my 
worse sorrow I see you and know not how to reach you. You do not 
hear me. My words are wasted upon the wind! and I am desperate.” 
And the text continues: “‘He being now so passionately afflicted, that 
his judgment and reason clearly abandoned him, and he determined to 
remain there in that strange dwelling place beside his lady, not remem- 
bering that he had no other food there than his own imaginations, 
which would sooner destroy than support him” (italics added). Keats 
underlined these last eight words in pencil; Hunt retraced the under- 
lining in ink and wrote Keats’s name in pencil at the bottom of the 
page (p. 181).” 


8 At the bottom of p. 191, where it is narrated that the lady was brought out of 
enchantment, there is an ink note in a hand which I have not yet identified: “It is 
beautiful to see bodily potency thus induced to beseech mental.”” The note obviously 
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This clear realization that the Romantic imagination has limits 
which it must not transcend in reshaping the phenomena of life to ac- 
cord more nearly with the heart’s desire, this realization that when the 
imagination transgresses those limits it gives an experience that is not 
only undesirable but also pernicious, constitutes a sane and intellec- 
tually acceptable attitude toward his art which is one of the chief rea- 
sons for our love of Keats, as it is one of the chief reasons for our love of 
Shakespeare. Faery lands do not become foo forlorn when we maintain 


our bearings and enjoy them in fancy or when we recognize that our 
more intense involvement, union, einfiihlung with these realms has 
bounds which it is necessary and desirable to observe. The conditions 
of human knowing have set these bounds generously far; they are not 


reached until the apex of intense cognitive union with the object of 
aesthetic contemplation has given the utmost delight. At that point 
either continuance or advance leads into the forlorn region from which 
we willingly draw back, and in the act of so doing fix forever in the 
memory the unchanging beauty of the experience that preceded that 
withdrawal. The withdrawal does not diminish but augments the en- 
joyment of the experience by giving it the coloring of remote, rare 
beauty, at the same time making it palatable to the intellect. In this 


refers to the knight, ‘‘bodily potency,” beseeching the sage Daliarte, ‘“‘mental potency,”’ 
» complete the task of bringing the lady out of enchantment. After this episode Keats’s 
markings diminish noticeably; there is not another until p. 255, where there is a vertical 
line in the left margin marking a description of a richly wrought design in tambour 
a word used in The Eve of St. Agnes), with Keats’s name at bottom in pencil; vertical 
scorings also appear on pp. 261, 262, 264, 265, 266, 267, 269, 282, 285, 287. On this last 
page there are vertical! lines and underlinings marking the following, which appears in 
the text after an empress had felt a foreboding when giving commands for preparation 
for a ball: “For at such times the heart divines its sorrows, and it seemeth that it fore- 
bodes evil with more certainty than good.” This is an idea Keats sometimes voices in 
his letters, for example in the one to J. H. Reynolds (May 3, 1818). 
Farther on (in Volume rv) there are scorings on pp. 303, 319, 323, 338, 349; on p 
,60, the following is marked: ““They marched into the field without voice or sound, si- 
lently, so that the very silence made them seem not to be earthly.” This suggests Keats’s 
use of silence in the Ode on a Grecian Urn to convey a sense of the undisturbed sanctity 
of the urn and a sense of its unearthly quality in more than one way, as appears in line 2 
in which the urn is foster-child of silence and slow time) and later in the poem. There 
are a few more scorings on pp. 361, 362, 371, 394, 395, 396, 400, 405, and 420, where 
Daliarte comes within sight of the Perilous Isle again. In view of the sanity and clear- 
headedness, as well as intensity, of Keats’s treatment of the faery world of old romance, 
it is perhaps significant to mention that among the accomplishments of the knight 
Palmerin at the end of the story is his freeing of the whole Perilous Isle itself from en- 
chantment. In this connection, it is interesting to recall that Palmerin of England was 
one of the two romances saved from the flames in Don Quixote when the curate burned 
the Don’s library of tales of chivalry (A madis of Gaul being the other). 
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and in other poems Keats put the matter to us straight, with no de- 
ception. 

His reading and marking certain passages in Palmerin evidently 
helped Keats attain the power and poise that enabled his creative 
imagination to unite the enduring perfection of the unchanging carv- 
ings, representing the neoclassic desiderata, with the vitality of the 
urn shape and feminine form, representing Romantic organicism, into 
a close-knit poem which is intellectually sound as well as aesthetically 
stirring. The relationship between his poems and the marked passages 
in Palmerin shows that, although Keats kept his eye on actual life and 
savored experience to the fullest, striving to “‘burst joy’s grape against 
his palate fine,’’ he used much from his reading in shaping up and ex- 
pressing that experience in suitable aesthetic structures. What he 
learned from his reading, I think, went far beyond the felicities of dic- 
tion and phrase. 





THE GENESIS OF JO THE CROSSING-SWEEPER 


George J. Worth, University of Kansas 


Mr. John Butt has convincingly placed Bleak House “in the context of 
1851” by showing how Dickens made of the novel a tract for the times 
in which he stated his forthright views on such contemporaneous 
issues as chancery reform, the ineffectuality of Parliament, the scan- 
dalously insanitary conditions of urban slums, and the rise of femi- 
nism.' All these topics, Mr. Butt has demonstrated, were being dis- 
cussed at length in the English press as Bleak House was taking shape 
in Dickens’ mind. 

Another serious social problem with which Dickens dealt in his 
novel, primarily through the character of Jo the crossing-sweeper, was 
juvenile vagrancy. Certainly the utter destitution and ignorance of 
this pathetic character are, for better or worse, among the most 
memorable things in the book. That Jo’s was not an isolated case is 
shown by the appearance in 1851, a few months before the publication 
of the first number of Bleak House, of a copiously documented study of 
the plight of the all too numerous “children of the perishing and dan- 
gerous classes,”’ Reformatory Schools, by the influential philanthropist 
Mary Carpenter (1807-77). Her book was sympathetically reviewed 
by James Hannay in Household Words on 30 August 1851,” some time 
after Dickens had begun “pondering” his forthcoming novel;* this 
notice, which Dickens surely read with care, as he did everything 
printed in his magazine, may well have suggested a number of ideas for 
his characterization of the hapless Jo. 

Jo’s first appearance in Bleak House, it will be recalled, is at the 
“Inkwhich” into the circumstances of Hawdon’s death. His abysmal 


1 “Bleak House in the Context of 1851,” NCF, x (June, 1955), 1-21. An expanded 
version of this essay, “The Topicality of Bleak House,” appears in John Butt and 
Kathleen Tillotson, Dickens at Work (London, 1957), pp. 177-200. Cf. P. A. W. Collins, 
“Bleak House and Dickens’s Household Narrative,’ NCF, xtv (March, 1960), 345-49. 
Mr. Collins, whose paper appeared a year and a half after mine was accepted for publi- 
cation, mentions Hannay’s Household Words article in a footnote, but does not use its 
contents in his argument or indicate that it was a review of Mary Carpenter’s book 
rather than an original essay. 

2 “Lambs to be Fed,” m1, 544-49. I am indebted to Mr. Leslie Staples for identify- 
ing this and other cortributions to Household Words by Hannay. 

3 Letters of Charies Dickens to the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, ed. Charles C. Osborne 
(London, 1931), p. 108. 
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ignorance of matters temporal and spiritual is immediately apparent, 
and he is dismissed as a witness. 


Name, Jo. Nothing else that he knows on. Don’t know that everybody 
has two names. Never heerd of sich a think. Don’t know that Jo is short for 
a longer name. Thinks it long enough for him. He don’t find no fault with it. 
Spell it? No. He can’t spell it. No father, no mother, no friends. Never been 
to school. What’s home? Knows a broom’s a broom, and knows it’s wicked 
to tell a lie. Don’t recollect who told him about the broom, or about the lie, 
but knows both. Can’t exactly say what’ll be done to him arter he’s dead if 
he tells a lie to the gentlemen here, but believes it’ll be something wery bad 
to punish him, and serve him right—and so he’ll tell the truth. 

“This won’t do, gentlemen!” says the Coroner, with a melancholy shake 
of the head. 

“Don’t you think you can receive his evidence, sir?’”’ asks an attentive 
Juryman. 

“Out of the question,” says the Coroner. “You have heard the boy. 
‘Can’t exactly say’ won’t do, you know. We can’t take that, in a Court of 
Justice, gentlemen. It’s terrible depravity. Put the boy aside.” (Ch. XI) 


Hannay quotes from an account of a similar court proceeding in Re- 
formatory Schools: “ ‘A boy of fourteen’ meets the eye, who recently 
told the alderman on the bench that he did not know ‘what an oath is, 
what the Testament is, what prayers are, what God is, what the devil 
is. I sweeps the crossing,’ he added—summing up his position, moral 


and social, in the universe, in that one sentence” (p. 548). The alder- 
man’s reaction, which Hannay does not quote, is very much like that 
of the coroner in Bleak House: ‘‘The Alderman said ‘that in his ex- 
perience he had never met with anything like the deplorable ignorance 
of the unfortunate child in the witness box. He, of course, could not 
take the evidence of a creature who knew nothing whatever of the ob- 
ligation to speak the truth’ ” (Carpenter, p. 214). 

Mary Carpenter’s book gives a number of case histories of the 
precarious existence of such young nomads as Jo. For instance: 


““W. L.—Slept at night under stairs, or behind doors on a little straw with 
a sack to cover him. Only took off his clothes to mend, or to go in the water 
to get clean. Father dead eight years; mother left him in a workhouse when 
two years old, and does not know her; saw her on Sunday morning going to 
church, did not know her then; was told it was his mother. Runs messages 
for the stall-women in Westminster; been in this condition for at least three 
years. 

“J. W.—No home; sleeps at Mrs. B.’s lodging-house when he has money; 
pays threepence a night for his bed; when no money, sleeps in carts or on 
landings about four nights a week. Father deserted mother fifteen years; 
mother dead two years. Occasionally employed as errand boy, or doing jobs. 

“C, S—Father dead four years ago; was a drunkard; mother works at 
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slop-work; never went to any but the Ragged School; has two sisters and 
four brothers.” (p. 62) 


Hannay refers to these histories (p. 547), and also to the testimony of 
such men as the chaplain of the Preston House of Correction regarding 
the almost inconceivable ignorance of young (as well as older) de- 
linquents. 

“T call it,”’ he says, “extreme ignorance, when a man, or woman, or 
child, cannot repeat a word of prayer—when they cannot do it intelligibly. 
They attempt sometimes to repeat the Lord’s Prayer, but they make gib- 
berish of it. I call it extreme ignorance when they cannot name the reigning 
Sovereign, or the months of the year. I have found a great number that did 
not know the months of the year; and when I have put the question to them 
in the plainest way I can ‘Do you know who is reigning over us?’ the answer 
has been ‘No.’—‘Do you not know the name of the Queen?’ ‘Prince Albert, 
is it not?’ ” (p. 21; quoted by Hannay on p. 546) 


When Jo insists again and again that he “‘don’t know nothink,’’ he is 
clearly not exaggerating. 

Mary Carpenter, whose religious leanings were Unitarian, was dis- 
turbed by the often well-meant but futile attempts to cram dogmatic 
religion down the throats of children from the “‘perishing classes” at 
many of the Ragged Schools. 
“A few Sundays since, a gentleman—a visitor from another School—delivered 
a short discourse to the Field-lane boys upon some scriptural text. In the 
course of his address he was explaining to them, in familiar language, the 
vast and all-seeing power of the Deity, saying, ‘At this present time, my 
dear children, the Lord is looking upon you: He is there above you’ (motion- 
ing upwards with his hands.) On this one young boy in the centre of the room 
put on a most ludicrous expression of incredulity, and, standing up, pro- 
ceeded to scrutinize the ceiling with a mock-critical air, saying at the same 
time, ‘Blest if I see Him’; a remark which seemed to give inexpressible delight 
in his immediate neighbourhood, and which was doubtless considered a very 
satisfactory refutation of the argument.” (p. 136) 
The egregious Chadband, of course, is similarly, but much more flam- 
boyantly, wrong-headed in his attempts to convert Jo to “the light of 
Terewth” (Ch. XXV). Hannay records Miss Carpenter’s dissatisfac- 
tion with this kind of religious teaching directed at this kind of in- 
tractable audience (p. 547), and echoes her praise of the more practical 
approach to ethical training in the Free Day Schools (pp. 547-48). 

It is a sign of Dickens’ genius that he was able to weave the ideas 


which he almost certainly acquired from Hannay’s article and Mary 


Carpenter’s book into the marvelously complex fabric of his long 
novel in such a way that no seams show. For, like so many other char- 
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acters and symbols in Bleak House, Jo is somehow related to virtually 
all the abuses which Dickens chronicles. His slum dwelling “is in 
Chancery, of course’ (Ch. XVI). The disease which he contracts 
there, and transmits to Esther Summerson, is a direct consequence of 
the foul condition into which ‘‘Tom-all-Alone’s” has been allowed to 
fall. Jo, then, is among the many victims of the court of chancery in 
the novel. His indigent state constitutes one of the numerous indict- 
ments of “telescopic philanthropy” in Bleak House: Jo ‘“‘munches his 
dirty bit of bread’’ on the doorstep of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts and wonders what the large edifice is 
“all <bout” (Ch. XVI). The religious fervor which attaches such great 
importance to the salvation of “the natives of Borrioboola-Gha, on 
the left bank of the Niger” (Ch. IV), and pays no heed to Jo and his 
less exotic kind, is one of the most mischievous traits of the managing 
females, like Mrs. Jellyby and Mrs. Pardiggle, whom Dickens holds up 
to such scorn. The crossing-sweeper’s hopeless lot is even related to the 
condition of Parliament, stagnating in the tight grip of such anach- 
ronisms as Lord Coodle and Sir Thomas Doodle: like Jo, the clique 
which controls the outmoded parliamentary system stubbornly re- 
fuses to yield to the righteous pressure which would remove it from 
the scene. ‘‘ Move on,”’ a constable repeatedly orders Jo. ‘But where?” 
protests the boy, again and again. 

“My instructions don’t go to that,” 
tions are that this boy is to move on.” 

Do you hear, Jo? It is nothing to you or to anyone else, that the great 
lights of the parliamentary sky have failed for some few years, in this business, 
to set you the example of moving on. The one grand recipe remains for you 
the profound philosophical prescription—the be-all and end-all of your strange 
existence upon earth. Move on! You are by no means to move off, Jo, for 
the great lights can’t at all agree about that. Move on! (Ch. XIX) 


replies the constable. ‘‘My instruc- 





AXA AND THE PRINCE: A REDISCOVERED NOVELA 
AND ITS ENGLISH TRANSLATOR 


Dale B. J. Randall, Duke University 


On May 2, 1640, an entry was made in the Stationers’ Register for a 
book called The Spanish Gallant, translated into English by William 
Style.! This work was a translation from Lucas Gracidn Dantisco, a 
sixteenth-century Spaniard who dressed always in black velvet, 
married a poetess, and—most pertinent here—traveled for a time in 
Italy. It was Gracid4n Dantisco’s Galateo Espafiol (Barcelona, 1595) 
that furnished Style with the immediate source for his English Galateo 
Espagnol,* but actually the Spanish work was itself a free adaptation 
of a well-known Italian courtesy book by the famed diplomat, poet, 
and cleric, Giovanni della Casa. Written in retirement at a time when 
della Casa was out of favor with the pope, the original Galateo is what 
j. E. Spingarn terms “a summary of the refined manners of the later 
Renaissance.’’* Such a work, of course, is eminently worth reading for 
the glimpses it provides of the etiquette deemed appropriate in ascend- 


ing the Renaissance social ladder. It lacks, however, the full-length 
novela which Gracidn Dantisco inserted in his version, a novela which 
is of significance here because, as far as I have been able to determine, 
its translation by Style has previously been overlooked by bibliog- 
raphers and students of English fiction.‘ It is my purpose to intro- 


! Edward Arber, ed. (London, 1877), tv, 500. 

* The book is thought to have appeared for the first time in Spanish in 1582, but 
no copy of such an edition survives (Antonio Palau y Dulcet, Manual del librero his 
panoamericayo |Barcelona, 1953], VI, 331). Style’s use of the 1595 edition is suggested 
by his inclusion of the date of Br. Augustine Arbol’s imprimatur, May 16, 1594 (Galateo 
Espagnol, sig. As‘, hereafter, Galateo; the copy at the Folger Shakespeare Library has 
been used for this study). The success of the work in Spain is indicated not only by the 
numerous editions called for within a few years of its first appearance, but by the 
somewhat inaccurate praise implied by its inclusion in a relatively recent series pur 
porting to include “Las cien mejores obras de la Literatura Espafiola” (Bibliotecas 
Populares Cervantes |Madrid, (1928?)}, serie primera, t. X11). 

* Galateo of Manners & Behaviours (London, 1914), p. xi. 

‘ E.g., the work is omitted in the following: CBEL; E. A. Baker, The History of 
the English Novel (London, 1929); Arundell Esdaile, A List of English Tales and Prose 
Romances Printed before 1740 (London, 1912); and Charles C. Mish, English Prose 
Fiction 1600-1640 (Charlottesville, Virginia, 1952)—although Mr. Mish informs me 
that he has since encountered the story. So far as I know, the only study concerned with 
English which may be regarded as an exception is Sterg O’Dell’s Chronological List of 
Prose Fiction in English (Cambridge, Mass., 1954), which lists Galateo Espagnol under 
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duce the translator and his translation in as thorough a fashion as 
seems befitting a slight but interesting work. 


The version of the Galateo with which we are concerned is a 209- 
page duodecimo entitled Galateo Espagnol, or The Spanish Gallant, In- 
structing Thee in That Which Thou Must Doe, and Take Heed of in Thy 
Usuall Cariage, to Be Well Esteemed, and Loved of the People. Its dedi- 
cation is signed by William Style and dated from the “Inner Temple 
the 28 of March, 1640.’"* Unfortunately, however, there was more than 
one William Style in the Inner Temple at this time. The question of 
authorship is therefore somewhat muddled. 

The first William Style whom we must recognize was born in 1603, 
the son of still another William Style, of Langley, in the parish of 
Beckenham, Kent. The most likely candidate for the translatorship, 
this Style matriculated at Queen’s College, Oxford, at the age of fif- 
teen, resided for a short time at Brasenose College, then left the uni- 
versity without a degree. In the same year (1618) that he entered Ox- 
ford he was also admitted as a student to the Inner Temple. Here, a 
decade later, he was finally called to the bar. Wood tells us, however, 
that “instead of prosecuting the practice of the Law, he pleas’d him- 
self with a retired and studious condition.’ Indeed it would seem that 
the first William Style may have had a long-lived aversion to actual 
practice of the law. On the other hand, he can scarcely be thought 
lazy, for—possibly in addition to Galateo—he was responsible for 
bringing forth Contemplations, Sighes and Groanes of a Christian 
(1640), Regestum Practicale (1657), Narrationes Modernae (1658), and 
Common Law Epitomiz’d (1679).’ In 1659, following the death of his 
half-brother Sir Humphrey, who had been a gentleman of the privy 


Gracian [sic] Dantisco (without a first name) and gives no indication that the Galateo 
itself is not fiction. 

5 Galateo, sig. A4’. 

6 Athenae Oxonienses (London, 1721), 11, cols. 233-34. 

7 The first Style is credited with these works by Wood and by James M. Rigg, 
DNB (London, 1937-38), X1x, 140. Contemplations, published in the same year as 
Galateo Espagnol and sold by the same bookseller, was translated from the Latin of 
John Michael Dilherr; Regestum Practicale, begun in the reign of Charles I, concerns 
common law as it was practiced in the courts of Westminster, particularly the King’s 
Bench, and was later absorbed into Lilly’s Practical Register; the reports contained in 
Narrationes Modernae are held to be “singularly valuable from the circumstance of being 
the only cases extant of the common-law courts for several years, in the time of the usurpa- 
tion”’ (John Clarke, Bibliotheca Legum (London, 1819], p. 377); and Common Law 
Epitomiz’d, which appeared in the year of Style’s death, was a new edition, corrected 
and enlarged, of a work by Glisson and Gulston. 
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chamber to James and cup-bearer to Charles, he retired to his an- 
cestral estate of Langley and died in 1679 at the age of seventy-six. 

It is in his third book that we find what may be the clearest de- 
scription of Style. In the Narrationes Modernae, sold by William Lee 
(who also sold Galateo), the author first addresses a few words “‘af- 


fectionately to the Associates of the honourable Society of the Inner 
Temple,” then goes on to say that he has written the work without 


knowing into whose hands my papers might fall, nor how my self and others 
be injured in the publishing of them after my decease, which I was uncertain 
when it might happen, and did believe it could not be many years off, by 
reason of my declining years; but more especially in respect of the weak and 
crasy constitution of my Body much macerated by sharp, and tedious sick- 
nesses, and being willing to leave some testimony behind me, that I have 
not slighted, or wholy neglected my calling, but have ever had an honourable 
esteem of it, though I have hitherto reaped but little of that benefit which 
too too many do so eagerly hunt after, but have been doing something therein, 
and have not lived altogether a drone for so many years together in so famous 
a Society amidst so many learned men, to the dishonour thereof, and to my 
one [sic] reproach. . . . [I write works in English not because] I believe they 
will be thereby generally more usefull... ; but I have done it in obedinece 
[sic] to authority, and to stop the mouths of such of this English age, who 
though they be as confusedly different in their Minds and Iudgements, as 
the builders of Babel were in their languages, yet do think it vain, if not 
unpious to speak or understand more than their own mother-tongue.*® 


Feeling himself to be in the vale of “declining years,”’ though he was to 
live some twenty years more, Style here tells of his ill health, reveals a 
becoming breadth of view with regare to foreign languages, and gives 
more than a hint that he was sensitive about not having carried on a 
very brisk practice. In fact both here and elsewhere his words suggest 
that he was of a sensitive, retiring, and courteous nature.? 

The other William Style whom we must recognize was the second 
son of Thomas Style, apparently of Little Missenden, Buckingham- 
shire. Little is known of him, but there are records to indicate that he 
matriculated in St. Mary Hall, Oxford, on October 24, 1634 (sixteen 
years after the Style just discussed), was graduated in 1638, and 
entered the Inner Temple in November of the same year.'® 

8 Narrationes (London, 1658), sig. At. 

* Ina later passage in the Narrationes (sig. Ar’) he says, “I have alwayes been, 
and yet am so naturally distrustful of my own parts, that I fall far short of that neces- 
sary boldnesse which is requisite for every man to be armed withall in the exercising 
of publique employments, and what losse I have suffered by the want of this, I my self 
do best know... .” 

© Joseph Foster, Alumni Oxonienses . . . 1500-1714 (London, 1892), 11 and rv of 
early series, 1441, and Students Admitted to the Inner Temple 1574-1660 (London, 1877), 


p. 298. Foster says he was at the Inner Temple in 1639. A brother, Thomas, also 
attended St. Mary Hall and entered the Inner Temple. 
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Unfortunately it seems that one cannot, after fairly diligent read- 
ing, prove which William Style is the translator of Galateo. Neverthe- 
less I believe with Thomas Tanner that the Style known as a legal 
writer deserves credit for the work." In the first place I have found 
nothing about him which is inconsistent with this view. Second, it is 
known that he was inclined toward writing, whereas the other William 
Style is remembered for no piece of composition. Third, the Galateo 
translator, as we shall see, refers to himself as a “‘plodding Lawyer,’’” a 
phrase which would seem consistent both with the first Style’s pref- 
aces and with Wood’s brief commentary. Surely the first Style had 
ample time to become “plodding” in the twenty-two years which 
elapsed between his admission to the Inner Temple and the publica- 
tion of Galateo! The second Style, on the other hand, came to the 
Temple fresh from Oxford a scant two years before the appearance of 
the book, and scarcely would have had time to earn the adjective 
“plodding,” whether it be facetiously applied or not. Fourth, in the 
prefatory matter to his Narrationes the first Style mentions specifically 
that he writes in English ‘‘to stop the mouths” of those who think it 
vain or impious to understand any other language, surely a sentiment 
appropriate to a translator. And fifth, there are several scraps of evi- 
dence to indicate that the first William Style was retiring and courte- 
ous, the very sort of man who might have been interested in translat- 
ing a book primarily concerned with the manners appropriate to a 
gentleman. In an age when English manners had not yet received 
their final buffing from the French, it is not hard to envision such a 
tender soul desiring to raise his voice (behind the mask of a foreign 
original) in quiet protest against picking one’s nose in public. To be 
sure, the translator was bold enough to dedicate his Galateo to the ten- 
year-old Prince of Wales, but perhaps he was encouraged by the fact 
that is half-brother was cup-bearer to the king. 


Although the story inserted in Style’s Galateo was being acted on 
the Spanish boards back in Gracién Dantisco’s day, and although 
Style himself takes note of such a play, no one now knows its source.” 


" As far as I know, Tanner (1674-1735) was the first to mention the authorship 
of the book. See his note in Wood’s Athenae Oxonienses, ed. Philip Bliss (London, 1817), 
Ill, 471. 

2 Galateo, sig. Aq’. 

18 Style calls it “a famous Tragecomedy”’ (p. 127). That its ultimate source may be 
Italian rather than Spanish is a view subscribed to by Menéndez Pelayo, Origenes de la 
Novela, 11, in Edicién Nacional de las Obras Completas de Menéndez Pelayo (Santander, 
1943), XV, 215; Caroline B. Bourland, The Short Story in Spain in the Seventeenth 
Century (Northampton, Mass., 1927), p. 5; and Peter N. Dunn, Castillo Solérsano and 
the Decline of the Spanish Novel (Oxford, 1952), p. 4. 
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Its presence in Galateo, on the other hand, is easy to explain. In his 
original discourse on manners della Casa had deemed it advisable to 
give a few pointers on how to tell a story, and in order to make the ad- 
vice more palatable and explicit, Graci4n Dantisco simply added a 
sample narrative. 

A good story will have in it, asserts the author (in Style’s English), 
no “uncivill words, or obscene passages . . . , especially if Women bee 
in the company,” and the plot should be “‘layd so neately, and artifi- 
cially, that the Auditors, may be fed with pleasure of it.’ Further- 
more, ‘‘Tales and stories should bee such, that besides the entertayne- 
ment, and pleasure of them, there may bee also drawn from them, 
good examples, and moralls.’"® Rambling and obscurity are to be 
eschewed, and simplicity is to be highly commended. Asks the author, 
“what shall wee say of the coyned phrases, [of] some Ideots, that 
labour to speake in metaphors, and high and excellent straynes, as 
they conceive?’’* Nothing, quite clearly, very favorable. A good story, 
according to the literary dicta of Galateo, will be refined, artistic, 
moral, lucid, and simple. 

To bait della Casa’s edifying hook, Graci4n Dantisco inserts ‘“‘The 
tale of the great Soldan, and of the loves of the beautifull Axa and the 
Prince of Naples.” The story relates how a Persian “Soldan”’ of great 
valor has lost his sight and can be cured by none of the physicians in 
his kingdom. It is no surprise, therefore, that 2 Christian doctor who 
fails after assaying the soldan’s case is thrown into a dungeon with the 
tidings that within eight days he will become food for some lions. 
Stalling for time, the prisoner conceives the idea of pretending that he 
has at last thought of a prescription which will turn the difficult trick. 
Among its hard-to-come-by ingredients, however, are the blood and 
heart of an exemplary young man, one who is noble, valiant, fair, wise, 
esteemed, and clear of complexion. Soon such a paragon—a twenty- 
three-year-old hunter who is actually none other than the Prince of 
Naples—is captured and brought back to the reluctant physician. The 
latter stalls again, this time maintaining that the young man is too 
troubled, “his humours... not setled.’"* Obviously a potion made 
from his blood and heart while he is in such a state would be a waste of 
both time and effort. The princess Axa is thereupon brought forward 
as a sort of seductive sedative, and, as the reader may anticipate, the 

“ Galateo, p. 125. Note that the advice pertains to oral narration. 

6 Galateo, p. 126. 


6 Galateo, p. 153. 
" Galateo, p. 131. 
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beautiful princess soon finds herself hopelessly in love with the dash- 
ing young prince. Matters become somewhat involved for a while, but 
the upshot is that the prince returns her love, Axa robs her father of 
great riches (including a magic sword and ring), and the lovers, to- 
gether with the physician, steal away through a secret passage which 
brings them to a bark on a river that flows to the sea. 

Meanwhile the soldana, who is an enchantress on the side, sets out 
in pursuit of the trio. In fact she comes sufficiently close to place her 
“grappling hands” on the runaways’ bark, but “The prince (that was 
very vigilant) cut them off [with the magic sword] with as much of the 
Barke, as they had laid hould upon: and so (by force) severed her, 
from them.’”® After this turn of events the soldana seeks revenge by 
magically arranging that the first woman the prince embraces will 
make him forget Axa. When he returns home and greets his mother 
with an embrace, the charm goes into effect. 

The details of the plot—not all of them pertinent to the main 
thread of the story—gradually multiply, but at last the magic ring be- 
comes the means of restoring the prince’s memory. At the foreseeable 
(indeed inevitable) scene of recognition, the prince falls upon his knees 
before Axa and gathers her in his arms; the king and queen of Naples 
receive her as their daughter (she has been christened by a bishop, so 
no reader need be offended); the Sicilian ambassadors come in to say, 
with marvelous convenience, that a marriage which has previously 
been arranged for the prince must be canceled; and at length Axa and 
the prince inherit the Neapolitan throne and begin a “long reigne, 
with happy peace, and prosperity.’”!® 

The tale told, the author then resumes his advice on storytelling, 
observing with some acumen that the man who can readily turn out 
such novelas should not relate too many of them, nor “invite men to 
be alwayes telling such stories, for the principall use of them, is but to 
fill up idle time.’*° Having momentarily forgotten his dictum that 
novelas should be valued for their ‘“‘good examples, and moralls,” the 
writer here comes rather close to the view of the modern reader who 
chances to come across his work. 

Containing no trace of anything that might be construed as edify- 
ing, the story of Axa and the prince could indeed have been regarded 
as a harmless fount of fun, provided one felt the need “to fill up idle 


8 Galateo, p. 140. 
19 Galaleo, p. 152. 


© Galateo, p. 152. 
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time.” It is a highly romantic concoction which mingles the peren- 
nially attractive elements of suspense, exoticism, violence, travel, and 
love. To these is added the ingredient of magic, which is insisted upon 
quite as much as ina tale by the Grimm brothers and may perhaps be 
said to constitute the major difference between this story and the more 
realistic Spanish novelas which were to develop in the early decades of 
the seventeenth century. This is not, of course, to say that magic is a 
weakness in the story, for it certainly is not a device which the author 
resorts to only when he is cornered. Instead it is frankly and openly 
an important part of all the proceedings. In fact the wide-eyed, child- 
like nature of the entire work inclines one to indicate rather than 
criticize what looks suspiciously like inadequate motivation (Axa’s 
decision to rob her father may come as something of a shock to the 
reader) and unpremeditated structure (the doctor, after having played 
his role, seems forgotten rather than disposed of). Perhaps one would 
do well, therefore, to judge the novela neither by later fictional stand- 
ards, unknown to the writer, nor even by the degree to which it is re- 
fined, artistic, moral, lucid, and simple. Universal contemporary pro- 
testation to the contrary, the purpose of Renaissance fiction was, for 
the most part, pure entertainment. 

Style warns his royal dedicatee that his work ‘‘was first penned by 
a Courtyer. Therefore if it bee not well translated, no marvaile, for 
how should a plodding Lawyer, make a neate construction, of a quaint 
and polite Gallants meaning?’ For the most part, however, Style is a 
competent translator. He demonstrates a commendable willingness to 
subordinate himself to his author, retaining as many original ideas as 
possible and adding few, and his final product, if not a work of art, is 
certainly a fair approximation of its source. In a few instances Style’s 
choice of words might have been bettered by a closer knowledge of 
Spanish (as when he renders “‘un corzo”’ as “‘his chase’ and “brocados 
8). In other places his faithfulness 
could have been more steadfast (as when he converts “con gran 
presteza”’ to “‘at last,” apparently intending to heighten the effect”). 
But in view of the free and easy methods of many early translators, 
Style is a model of exactitude. His sentences, moreover, though they 
are long, loose, and overpunctuated, are clear in spite of length, plain 
in spite of complexity. 


y doseles” as ‘“‘curious furniture’ 


*! Galateo, sig. Ag. 

* Galateo Espanol, p. 124, and Galateo, p. 130. 
* Galateo Espanol, p. 135, and Galateo, p. 145. 
* Galateo Espaiiol, p. 124, and Galateo, p. 130. 
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A modern reader may be less attracted by the novela which Style 
tells than by the insights which the remainder of Galateo affords. 
Nevertheless, the interpolated story of the Persian princess and the 
Neapolitan prince was, during the Renaissance and down to the time 
of Style’s revival, representative of a kind of fiction that was sure to 
please an audience in need of romantic escape to distant Cytheras 
where none of life’s real problems appeared. We may wonder about its 
adequacy, of course, but we need not smile with condescension. Not, 
at least, until we cease to have our winter’s tales, too. 





A CRUX IN CHAUCER’S FRANKLIN’S TALE: 
DORIGEN’S COMPLAINT 


Donald C. Baker, University of Mississippi 


The vexing problem posed by the long complaint of Dorigen in Chau- 
cer’s Franklin’s Tale has drawn many comments from critics and 
scholars, most of them condemning the apparent prolixity and dis- 
organization found in the complaint as evidence of Chaucer’s sub- 
servience to stifling ‘medieval rhetoric,”’ but in the past twenty years 
a few voices have been heard defending Chaucer and insisting, with 
Kittredge, that Chaucer probably knew what he was doing. As the 
bulk of critical comment remains derogatory, the present writer feels 
justified in adding still another argument in defense of the poet. Of 
course it is critically dangerous to assume that Chaucer, great as he 
was, was incapable of committing a blunder. But one should certainly 
bear in mind that in the Franklin’s Tale one is dealing with Chaucer’s 
mature work, an excellent poem in itself, and, if commentators on the 
organization of the Canterbury Tales, and on the ‘Marriage Group,” 
are correct, a poem which Chaucer likely intended to contain the re- 
solving argument on the question of marriage. If this assumption is 
correct, and there is certainly a great body of highly respectable opin- 
ion in support of it, then perhaps one should begin an analysis from 
the point of view that in such an important poem what might appear 
to be confused and ill-written could very easily, on closer inspection, 
appear in quite a different light. Not that it must do so, or be made to 
do so, but that a different approach might illuminate some details that 
have been obscured by generations of thoughtless repetition of critical 
“official opinion.” This brief essay offers such a different approach. 
Without question, the two most important contributions to the 
scholarship on this problem in the past twenty years are the essays of 
Mrs. Germiaine Dempster and Prof. James Sledd.! Mrs. Dempster’s 
article gives us the last word on the nature of Chaucer’s reading which 
went into formulating the long series of exempla in Dorigen’s lament, 
as she carefully traces each exemplum and the relation of each exem- 
plum to the others from Chaucer’s source, Jerome’s Adversus Jovini- 
1 Germaine Dempster, “Chaucer at Work on the Complaint in The Franklin’s 


Tale,” MLN, iu (1937), 16-23; and James Sledd, “Dorigen’s Complaint,” MP, xiv 
(1947), 30-45. 
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anum.? Mr. Sledd’s essay is of a more purely critical nature, holding 
that the apparently disorganized succession of the exempla, the num- 
ber of them, and the confusing attitudes of Dorigen quite properly re- 
flect the confused, frightened mind of the beset heroine.’ This paper 
will seek to interpret the complaint of Dorigen as a carefully shaped 
and molded passage of rhetoric designed to illuminate the character of 
Dorigen, the nature of her marriage, and the Franklin’s idea of 
marriage; and to set the stage, in indecision, for the tale’s two succeed- 
ing decisions which convey the “‘moral” of the Franklin’s Tale. And in 
doing this it will necessarily disagree fundamentally on several points 
with Mrs. Dempster’s, and, to an extent, with Mr. Sledd’s conclu- 
sions. 

The most crucial point for discussion in the complaint, it seems to 
me, is the order of the exempla. Mrs. Dempster carefully traces Chau- 
cer’s borrowing from Jerome, and argues that Chaucer 
used a copy of the treatise from the beginning, reread passages of it rather 
carefully at first (exempla 1 to 3), more rapidly afterwards (nos. 4 to 7), 
and concluded the complaint .... Later, when no longer pressed by such 
eagerness (to complete the story]... he probably felt that he had not done 


full justice to the opportunity and re-opened Adversus Jovinianum at Book 
1, Ch. 41.4 


This argument, of course, assumes that Chaucer had no predetermined 
notion of specifically what kind of exempla he wanted, other than on 
the general subjects of suicide and dishonor, that he turned to a source 
book, took the illustrations from one section for a while, then aban- 
doned the order, later returning to it because he wanted to “‘pad”’ the 
complaint. This view, while attempting in a sense to. defend Chaucer, 
actually, of course, convicts him of the most prosaic sort of “‘filling”’ 
undictated by the demands of art or of a careful plan. This is unlike 
Chaucer. Mr. Sledd sees the contradiction in this, quite rightly, and 
argues that the very haphazard method of “borrowing” from Jerome 
indicates on the part of Chaucer a deliberate breaking up of any 
“group” or “order” established by Jerome’s classification of the ex- 
empla (which is itself not without confusion, as Mrs. Dempster shows). 
Further, in Mr. Sledd’s view, Chaucer’s purpose was to achieve this 
very effect of disorganization and confusion which was to mirror the 
confusion and desperation in Dorigen’s mind.® 

? See especially the arrangement of tables on pages 18 and 19. 

3 Sledd, p. 43. 

* Dempster, p. 21. 

5 Sledd, p. 43. ““The vehemence of her desire for courage betrays her fear, and 


Chaucer makes the first sign of her increasing distraction her reversion to the 
maidens. ...” 
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The point of the present paper, however, is that one should do 
what neither Mrs. Dempster nor Mr. Sledd has properly done: namely, 
take into account the kind of exempla that Chaucer borrowed, the 
specific purpose for which he may have borrowed them, and the effect 
achieved by the order in which he placed them and by the classifica- 


tions which he made for his own purposes out of the jumble that he 
“lifted” from Jerome. Though long quotations are cumbersome, at 
times they are necessary, and in order to discuss specifically the order 
and classification which Chaucer imposed upon the exempla borrowed 
from Jerome, I beg indulgence to quote the complaint itself, beginning 
with the first of the exempla: 


Yis, certes, lo, thise stories beren witnesse: 
Whan thritty tirauntz, ful of cursednesse, 
Hadde slayn Phidon in Atthenes atte feste, 
They comanded his doghtres for t’areste, 

And bryngen hem biforn hem in despit, 

Al naked, to fulfille hir foul delit, 

And in hir fadres blood they made hem daunce 
Upon the pavement, God yeve hem meschaunce! 
For which thise woful maydens, ful of drede. 
Rather than they wolde lese hir maydenhede, 
They prively been stirt into a welle, 

And dreynte hemselven, as the bookes telle. 

They of Mecene leete enquere and seke 
Of Lacedomye fifty maydens eke, 

On whiche they wolden doon hir lecherye. 
But was ther noon of al that compaignye 
That she nas slayn, and with a good entente 
Chees rather for to dye than assente 

To been oppressed of hir maydenhede. 
Why sholde I thanne to dye been in drede? 
Lo, eek, the tiraunt Aristoclides, 

That loved a mayden, heet Stymphalides, 
Whan that hir fader slayn was on a nyght, 
Unto Dianes temple goth she right, 

And hente the ymage in hir handes two, 
Fro which ymage wolde she nevere go. 

No wight ne myghte hir handes of it arace 
Til she was slayn, right in the selve place. 

Now sith that maydens hadden swich despit 

To been defouled with mannes foul delit, 

Wel oghte a wyf rather hirselven slee 

Than be defouled, as it thynketh me. 

What shal I seyn of Hasdrubales wyf, 

That at Cartage birafte hirself hir lyf? 

For whan she saugh that Romayns wan the toun, 
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She took hir children alle, and skipte adoun 

Into the fyr, and chees rather to dye 

Than any Romayn dide hire vileynye. 

Hath nat Lucresse yslayn hirself, allas! 

At Rome, whan that she oppressed was 

Of Tarquyn, for hire thoughte it was a shame 

To lyven whan that she had lost hir name? 

The sevene maydens of Milesie also 

Han slayn hemself, for verrey drede and wo, 

Rather than folk of Gawle hem sholde oppresse. 

Mo than a thousand stories, as I gesse, 

Koude I now telle as touchynge this mateere. 

Whan Habradate was slayn, his wyf so deere 

Hirselven slow, and leet hir blood to glyde 

In Habradates woundes deep and wyde, 

And seyde, ‘My body, at the leeste way, 

Ther shal no wight defoulen, if I may.’ 
What sholde I mo ensamples heerof sayn, 

Sith that so manye han hemselven slayn 

Wel rather than they wolde defouled be? 

I wol conclude that it is bet for me 

To sleen myself than been defouled thus. 

I wol be trewe unto Arveragus, 

Or rather sleen myself in som manere, 

As dide Demociones doghter deere 

By cause that she wolde nat defouled be. 

O Cedasus, it is ful greet pitee 

To reden how thy doghtren deyde, allas! 

That slowe hemself for swich a manere cas. 

As greet a pitee was it, or wel moore, 

The Theban mayden that for Nichanore 

Hirselven slow, right for swich manere wo. 

Another Theban mayden dide right so; 

For oon of Macidonye hadde hire oppressed, 

She with hire deeth hir maydenhede redressed. 

What shal I seye of Nicerates wyf, 

That for swich cas birafte hirself hir ly{? 

How trewe eek was to Alcebiades 

His love, that rather for to dyen chees 

Than for to suffre his body unburyed be. 

Lo, which a wyf was Alceste,’”’ quod she. 

“‘What seith Omer of goode Penalopee? 

Al Grece knoweth of hire chastitee. 

Pardee, of Laodomya is writen thus, 

That whan at Troie was slayn Protheselaus, 

Ne lenger wolde she lyve after his day. 

The same of noble Porcia telle I may; 

Withoute Brutus koude she nat lyve, 
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To whom she hadde al hool hir herte yive. 

The parfit wyfhod of Arthemesie 

Honured is thurgh al the Barbarie. 

O Teuta, queene! thy wyfly chastitee 

To alle wyves may a mirour bee. 

The same thyng I seye of Bilyea, 1455 

Of Rodogone, and eek Valeria.’”® 

Chaucer’s concern in this complaint is largely with the problem 

faced by Dorigen and with her manner of solving it, or, rather, of 
leaving it unsolved. And he would, of course, choose the exempla 
carefully to illustrate the problem and its solution or lack of solution. 
The difficulty in seeing the organization arises chiefly from the com- 
plication resulting from the dramatic requirements of the situation. 
And this complication, I maintain, is perfectly intentional. Let us 
examine the situation. Dorigen, a lady of good position and of some 
intelligence, laments her problem in a soliloquy in medieval ‘“‘garden”’ 
tradition and tries to steel herself for what is obviously her only way 
out—suicide.’ In this lament she clearly reflects her reading, for in 
parts of Jerome’s writings one certainly would find the kind of good 
moral illustrations that would shape a young lady toward virtue. In 
her present situation, therefore, she recalls a number of illustrations 
from her moral instruction, illustrations which she carefully organizes 


for her purposes. There were obviously to be two groups of exempla: 
one of maidens who killed themselves rather than be dishonored (ll. 
1367-94), and one of wives who did the same thing (ll. 1395-1408). 
Dorigen herself announces in her complaint the specific purpose of 
this division and the implication of it to her: 


Now sith that maydens hadden swich despit 
To been defouled with mannes foul delit, 
Wel oghte a wyf rather hirselven slee 
Than be defouled, as it thynketh me. (1395-98) 


So great is the horror of a modest woman toward losing her virginity 
in this manner, how much greater should be the horror of a chaste wife 
who would not only be despoiling herself but betraying her husband! 
All this is clear, and for the first five exempla (ll. 1367-78, 1379-85, 


§ Lines 1367-1456. All quotations from Chaucer are from the second edition of 
F. N. Robinson’s The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (Boston, 1957). 

7 Mr. Sledd suggests that Dorigen has, from the first, three courses of action: 
suicide, the “garden,” or breaking her promise. This, of course, is so, but in her com- 
plaint Dorigen carefully does not let adultery (by itself) or breaking her promise enter 
into her consideration. Her complaint, until the last ten exem pla, is upon the subject of 
suicide alone. 
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1387-94, 1399-1404, 1405-1408) Dorigen follows this plan. But then 
the exempla seem to become confused; the complaint appears to come 
to a conclusion (I. 1423), then begins again; the exempla switch back to 
young virgins; no longer is chastity the only theme, for several exempla 
(ll. 1439, 1442, 1443) illustrate a rather general sort of wifely loyalty; 
and all order seems to be lost. The lament finally concludes with illus- 
trations simply of obedient wives (‘‘Bilyea,” “‘Rodogone,” and “Val- 
eria’’). The argument that this degeneration into confusion after such 
a carefully formulated beginning reflects the confused and increasingly 
frightened mind of Dorigen, as, after a brave and rhetorical beginning 
she is unnerved by the stark face of death, is certainly correct.* And, 
with the adoption of this view, the present writer feels, the artistry of 
Chaucer most assuredly becomes evident. What might appear to be 
simply a meaningless jumble becomes a deeply human soul-searching 
which is even more poignant in light of the growing awareness of 
reality in the midst of artifice and rhetoric. 

But to leave the lament at this point of understanding, though it is 
a great improvement over previous criticism, is to turn away from 
Chaucer’s art without realizing the structural purpose that this con- 
fusion of Dorigen serves. 

Essentially, I believe, when one looks more closely into the confu- 
sion in Dorigen’s lament one finds what appears to be a distinction be- 
tween Dorigen’s marshalling exempla for her purposes within the com- 


plaint and Chaucer’s organizing them for an artistic purpose beyond 


the lament itself. In brief, there are two sets of categories or classifica- 
tions of the exempla. One is Dorigen’s, that of virtuous maidens and 
virtuous wives, and it is in the intermingling of these that Dorigen’s 
steadily growing fright and confusion are shown in the first half of the 
complaint (ll. 1367-1418). But in this intermingling is revealed what 
might be described as Chaucer’s (or the Franklin’s) categories, quite 
different from those with which Dorigen begins her complaint. These 
categories are three in number, and provide the development of ideas 
in the complaint which makes the complaint serve as an introduction 

8 Mr. Sledd (p. 43) suggests that as a result of this confusion Dorigen’s complaint 
is tragicomic, with perhaps emphasis upon the comic. The complaint is not without 
comedy, certainly (e.g., the exemplum of Bilia), but this bit of incongruity coming at 
the chaotic conclusion of a brave but fear-filled soliloquy adds a note of pathetic comedy, 
a rather poignant touch by Chaucer, who clearly does not picture Dorigen as a comic 
character. Though he invests her formal analysis with an occasional gleam of sym- 
pathetic amusement, this is in keeping with the general amiability of the Franklin— 


not totally inconsistent with the seriousness of the position in which Dorigen finds 
herself. 
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to the moral of the Franklin’s Tale. These three categories are: women 
who committed suicide before being ravished; those who committed 
suicide afler rape; and a third category of women who are simply 
faithful and exemplary wives and sweethearts. In other words, the 
exempla offer Dorigen not one but three courses of action; albeit she 
does not recognize them consciously, perhaps, at all, the exempla at 
least subconsciously shape the lament in terms of these three courses: 
she may commit suicide at once, which is her initial concern and the 
point of departure of the complaint; she may “‘wait and see’’; and, 
thirdly, she may leave the decision entirely to one whose honor is per- 
haps most concerned, her husband, Arveragus. Dorigen begins her 
complaint with her twofold division of the exempla firmly in mind: 
maidens and wives who committed suicide rather than be dishonored. 
A brief review of the exempla in the section of the complaint quoted 
above will illustrate how Dorigen’s exempla change in nature and pur- 
pose in the course of the complaint as Chaucer subtly chooses the 
illustrations from Jerome to work Dorigen’s lament in its emotionally 
confused course toward Chaucer’s goal: her exhausted indecision which 
is, in effect, a decision to leave the final word to her husband. 
Phidon’s daughters (I. 1369), the fifty maidens of ‘“Lacedomye” 
(1. 1380), Stymphaiides (1. 1390), and ““Hasdrubales wyf” (1. 1399) all 
committed suicide before they could be dishonored. This is the original 
and firm purpose of Dorigen. The next exemplum, however, presents 
another alternative which Dorigen at first perhaps does not grasp. 
“Lucresse” (l. 1405) committed suicide after her defilement, not be- 
fore. Dorigen then rushes on apace to the seven maidens of Milesis 
(I. 1408), Habradate’s wife (1. 1414), and, later, when she returns to 
the exempla, ‘‘Demociones doghter”’ (1. 1426), who, again, slew them- 
selves before they were defiled. But at this point, as though the slow 
realization of the implication of the exemplum of Lucrece has just oc- 
curred to Dorigen, she turns to the exempla of ‘‘Cedasus doghtren”’ 
(1. 1431) and “‘Nicerates wyf” (1. 1437), all of whom killed themselves 
after rape. Here Dorigen indeed mulls over suicide, but the point that 
has been missed by commentators is that she is not wondering whether 
to commit suicide, but that she is asking herself when—before or after 
dishonor. And it is to reflect this particular indecision, in addition to 
the general confusion of the mind of Dorigen, that the order and classi- 
fication of the exempla have been carefully arranged by Chaucer. This 
was no aimless wandering through Jerome, no padding by way of 
afterthought, as Mrs. Dempster would suggest. Chaucer, with unerr- 
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ing insight, chose those exempla to represent both Dorigen’s brave 
and pathetic attempt to organize rhetorical support and his own 
subtle chronicle of Dorigen’s wavering as her formal lament presents 
her with a problem which she had not anticipated. Chaucer’s handling 
of the introduction of the unforeseen alternative is masterly: a single 


exemplum suggesting delay of suicide among those urging it at once; 
the temporary and confused halting of the lament; the beginning once 
more, picking up quickly the theme of postponement. One can almost 
see the slightly more welcome alternative suggesting itself to her sub- 
conscious and slowly rising to become the main theme of the com- 
plaint. But it, too, is ultimately unsatisfactory; and, beginning with 
Alcibiades’ concubine (1. 1439), the entire complaint turns to a third 
and radically different group of exempla. 

The complete breakdown of Dorigen’s attempt to resolve the 
problem, illustrated by Alcibiades’ concubine and Alceste, Penelope, 
and those exempla following to the end of the. lament, certainly re- 
flects despair in the mind of Dorigen, as Mr. Sledd has suggested,°* but 
more particularly is the climactic group of exemp/a important for the 
illustration of the moral of the Franklin’s Tale. The third group is 
simply concerned with loyalty of the wife to her husband. Each ex- 
emplary wife is famous for subordinating herself in complete trust and 
faith, though Chaucer cannot forbear at least one wholly humorous 
exemplum, that of Bilia, who is worthy for never remarking on the 
smell of her husband’s breath! The complaint ends on this note, with 
no conscious decision of Dorigen, but there is no need for one. Each 
exemplum brings home solidly its implication, sometimes tragic, some- 
times humorous: all vital matters require complete confidence and 
faith in one’s mate; it is evident that the decision is to be left to Arve- 
ragus. The indecision, as has been noted, is really a decision, the first of 
three decisions of a similar nature which form the structure of the 
Franklin’s Tale: Dorigen’s lack of decision which will leave the matter 
ultimately to her husband; the decision of the husband that his wife’s 
word is more important than any consideration touching him; and the 
decision of the courtly lover, Aurelius, that such nobility forbids any 
further trespassing on his part. And thus the Franklin’s moral, the 
necessity of complete, mutual trust, rather than sovereignty as the 
essential ingredient of any marriage, and, by extension, of life itself, is 
smoothly and artfully developed. 


® However, Mr. Sledd fails to see any structural purpose in the complaint served 
by the introduction of this new group of exempla. 
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In assessing Chaucer’s achievement in Dorigen’s complaint, per- 
haps the most remarkable aspect of it is the way in which by carefully 


selecting and ordering rhetorical exempla Chaucer is able to convey 


graphically the internal struggle of Dorigen, illuminating her char- 
acter, and at the same time to develop, by the use of these materials, 
the structure of his tale, epitomizing and adumbrating the moral of the 
Franklin. Surely it is time to recognize that the old prejudices against 
medieval rhetoric and its practices (with the idea that Chaucer aban- 
doned formal rhetoric as he ‘‘matured’’) are long outdated. Nothing is 
clumsy and inhibitingly artificial in the hands of a master. 





POPE’S USE OF DERHAM 


Francis E. Litz, Catholic University of America 


Richard Steele’s final contribution to the Guardian’ was a laudatory 
review of a book that was to become a standard reference during the 
eighteenth century. “To one who has not run through regular courses 
of philosophical inquiries . . . ,” Steele said, “I cannot but principally 
recommend the book. ... The great perspicuity and method render 


the work intelligible and pleasing to people who are not strangers to 
such inquiries, as well as to the learned.” The book reviewed was “the 
substance of sixteen sermons preached at Mr. Boyle’s Lectures in St. 
Mary-le-Bow Church, London, in the years 1711 and 1712, by William 
Derham, D.D., Rector of Upminster in Essex, and F.R.S.,’’ and pub- 
lished in 1713 as Physico-Theology: or A Demonstration of the Being and 
Attributes of God from his Works of Creation. In 1;15 the same clergy- 


man-scientist published a companion volume with a similar purpose- 
A stro-Theology.’ 

So striking are the resemblances between a number of passages in 
Pope’s Essay on Man and in Derham’s books that they deserve to be 
noted and analyzed. Although many of the facts and ideas were com- 
monplaces at the time, | am convinced that Derham’s books are the 
sources Pope used because of the number and nature of the similarities. 
These vary from the general to the specific, from the verbal to the 
paraphrastic. The significant technique to be observed is Pope’s skill 
in extracting the essence from long, matter-of-fact statements and in 
converting science, or what passed for science, into rhetoric and 
poetry. , 

If we compare Pope’s verses: 

Nature to these, without profusion kind, 

The proper organs, proper pow’rs assign’d; 

Each seeming want compensated of course, 

Here with degree of swiftness, there of force; 

All in exact proportion to the state; 

Nothing to add, and nothing to abate... (I, 179-84) 

1 No. 175, October 1, 1713. Pope, whose essay on gardening (No. 173) appeared just 
two days earlier, may have read Steele’s review. 

2 Physico-Theology had a fifth edition in 1720, a seventh in 1727, a twelfth in 1754; 
it was translated into French in 1730 and into Swedish in 1736. Asiro-Theology had a 


ninth edition in 1750 and had been translated into German in 1732. A combined edition 
was published in 1786. 
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and Derham’s prose: “It is admirable to consider the various Methods 
of Nature suited to the Occasions of various Animals. In some their 
Motion is swift, in others slow. . . . And first for swift or slow Motions. 
This we find is proportional to the Occasions of each respective Animal 
. whose Occasions require a large Room, have accordingly a swifter 
Motion, with proper Engines for that Service; answerable to their Range 
for Food, ...and to secure against Harms” (IV, viii, 163—-64),* we 
observe that Pope retains the words Nature, proper, and proportion(al) 
and substitutes the words organs and powers for the more generic 
engines. Pope’s dependence here upon Derham seems confirmed by 
the note which he adds: “It is a certain Axiom in the Anatomy of 
Creatures, that in proportion as they are form’d for Strength, their 
Swiftness is lessen’d; or as they are form’d for Swiftness, their Strength 
is abated.”’ This is merely a rewriting of Derham’s note to the word 
Harms: “ ... there appears to be a Contemperament of their Motion 
with these Provisions |Cloathing, Habitations, Defence]. They that 
are well armed and guarded, have commonly a slower Motion; whereas 
they that are destitute thereof, are swifter ... but Animals endowed 
with Courage, Craft, Arms, &c. commonly have a slower Motion.” 
Could this be an oversight on the part of the poet, to keep and publish 
as his own note what was originally a note by his authority? At any 
rate, the correspondence is too close to be accidental. 
Pope’s consideration of what in Derham’s chapter bears the title 

“Of the Five Senses in General” in the section beginning 

Far as Creation’s ample range extends, 

The scale of sensual, mental pow’rs ascends: 

Mark how it mounts, to Man’s imperial race, 

From the green myriads in the peopled grass . . . (I, 207-10) 


is presented in almost the same order as Derham’s: “The first Thing 


to be considered, in common to all sensitive Creatures, is, their Faculty 
of Seeing, Hearing, Smelling, Tasting, and Feeling; and the Organs 
ministring to these five Senses” (IV, i, 85). 

Pope’s first examples of seeing, 


What modes of sight betwixt each wide extreme, 
The mole’s dim curtain, and the lynx’s beam .. . (I, 211-12) 


are probably from Derham: “Another admirable Provision in the 
Eye,” he says in the Chapter “Of the Eye,” “‘is its Size; in some Ani- 


* All references with chapters indicated by Roman numerals are to Physico- 
Theology (1742 ed.). Italics mine. 
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mals large, in some little. . . . I shall therefore only take Notice of its 
Size in one Creature, the Mole” (p. 92). In a note (p. 93) Derham, 
after quoting the opinions of some that the mole has no sight, declares 
that a microscopic examination convinced him that the mole has a 
very small eye. He then explains the composition of the eyes of noc- 
turnal animals and in another note states: ‘‘Thus Cats...can so 
close their Pupil, as to admii of, as it were, only one single Ray of 
Light, and by throwing all open, they can take in all the faintest Rays” 
(p. 100). The poet’s use of lynx for cat is probably due to the 
traditional associationof the former with keenness of sight and to the 
contrast with the mole’s “dim curtain.” 
For the first verse of the next couplet, 
Of smell, the headlong lioness between 
And hound, sagacious on the tainted green... (I, 213-14) 


there is no reference to the lioness in Derham’s chapter on smelling, 


but there is a pertinent one for the second verse: “Thus the chief Use of 
Hounds is to hunt;. . . The sagacity of Hounds is prodigious ; of which 
see an Instance in Bk. iv, Chap. 11, Note hhh [IV, iv, 139]: One [in- 
stance] therefore shall suffice, of Mr. Boyle’s; viz. A Person of Quality 
—to make a Trial, whether a young Blood-Hound was well instructed 
—caused one of his Servants—to walk to a Town four Miles off, and 
then to a Market-Town three Miles from thence.—The Dog, without 
seeing the Man he was to pursue, followed him by the Scent to the 
above-mentioned Places, notwithstanding the Multitude of Market- 
People that went along in the same way, and of travellers that had occa- 
sion to cross it... the Blood-Hound came... to the House, where 
the Man he sought rested himself, and found him in an upper Room.” 
The poet employs the word fainted to indicate the effect of the passing 
of many travelers upon the ground and the sign of most value to the 
hound and substitutes green not only because it is a rhyme for be- 
tween, but also because it is more vivid than the drab way. 
The following couplet, 
Of hearing, from the life that fills the flood, 
To that which warbles thro’ the vernal wood .. . (I, 215-16) 


may have been culled from these passages in Derham: “‘As for the In- 
sects... and the Inhabitants of the Waters, if they enjoy this Sense (as 
there is some Reason to think they do)” (IV, iii, 117) and “How, 
without the Sense of Hearing, could it [man’s ear] be delighted with 
the Melodies of the winged Choir?” (IV, i, 86). 
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In Pope’s verses, 
The spider’s touch, how exquisitely fine! 
Feels at each thread, and lives along the line: 
In the nice bee, what sense so subtly true 
From pois’nous herbs extracts the healing dew . . . (I, 217-20) 


which deal with feeling and taste, the spider may come from Derham: 
“T have with Pleasure often seen Spiders dart out their Webs, and sail 
away by the Help thereof” (VIII, iv, 364); but the bee is probably a 
specific term substituted by Pope for Derham’s generic, although the 
rest of what the poet says of the bee is to besfound in the Physico- 
Theology: “If we view the various Instincts of Beasts, great and small, 
of Birds, Insects, and Reptiles... that Faculty of their accurate 
Smell and Taste, so ready at every Turn, to distinguish between what 
is salutary, and what pernicious, doth justly deserve Praise” (IV, xi, 
203). Here Pope has skilfully substituted familiar, concrete terms for 
the learned, abstract ones of the original: poisonous, extracts, and heal- 
ing for pernicious, distinguish, and salutary. 
When Pope singles out swine in the lines, 
How Instinct varies in the grov’ling swine, 
Compar’d, half-reasoning elephant, with thine: (I, 221-22) 


as an example of one kind of instinct, he may have had in mind this 


passage and note from Derham: “‘A variety of wonderful Instinct may 
be met with ... others grope for it [food] under Ground ... in Mud 
and Dirt; and others dig and delve for it” and “Swine, and other 
Animals that dig, have their Noses made more tendinous, callous... 
for this Service” (IV, xi, 203-205). Pope retains the original Jmstinct, 
varies (variety), and swine, and enlarges the simple dig into the con- 
notative grov’ling, which implies a vivid contrast between the postures 
of the two animals. 

Pope’s concern with Instinct in this entire section may have in- 
duced him to write briefly on it in the subsequent verses, I, 223-32, 
but he writes at length on the subject in a later section: 

Say, where full Instinct is th’unerring guide, 
What Pope or Council can they need beside? ... 
But honest Instinct comes a volunteer: 

Sure never to o’er-shoot, but just to hit, 

While still too wide or short is human wit: 

Sure by quick Nature happiness to gain, 

Which heavier Reason labours at in vain. 

This too serves always, Reason never long; 

One must go right, the other may go wrong... 
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And Reason raise o’er Instinct as you can, 
In this ’tis God directs, in that ’tis Man. (III, 83-108) 


Here Pope holds the traditional doctrine that instinct is more accurate 
than reason, but his expression of it seems to stem from Derham: 
“What less than Rational and Wise, could endow irrational Animals 
with various Instincts, equivalent in their special Way to Reason it- 
self? ... But it is manifestly Jmstinct, not Reason, they act by, because 
we find no varying, but that every Species doth naturally pursue at all 
Times the same Methods and Way, without any tutorage and Learn- 
ing: whereas Reason, without Instruction, would often vary, and do that 
by many Methods, which Instinct doth by one alone” (IV, xi, 213-14). 

Pope secures rhetorical emphasis by changing the statement, 
“And most of the irrational Animals, Birds, and Beasts, and creeping 
Things, do, by their Smell, find out their Food” (LV, iv, 139) into the 
question, ‘Who taught the nations of the field and wood?” (III, gg). 
The following verse, ‘““To shun their poison, and to chuse their food,” 


retains effectively some of the diction of the original: “With what 
Curiosity do the herbaceous Kind pick and chuse such Plants as afford 
them wholesome Food, or sometimes such as are medicinal, and refuse 


such as would hurt and destroy them!”’ (IV, iv, 139). Pope balances the 
phrase “to chuse their food” with a corresponding antithesis that is 
equivalent to “‘refuse such as would hurt and destroy.” Wholesome 
may have suggested its opposite potson. It should be noted that Der- 
ham’s words, ‘‘such as are medicinal,” may be the basis for the poet’s 
later verse, ‘“‘Learn from the beasts the physic of the field” (III, 174). 
Behind Pope’s next illustration, 
Prescient, the tides or tempests to withstand, 
Build on the wave, or arch‘beneath the sand? (III, 1ror—102) 


may lie these observations: ‘“‘With what Care and Neatiness do most of 
these little Animals line their Houses within, and seal them up, and 
fence them without! How artificially . . . others glue light and floating 
Houses in the Waters, to transport themselves after their Food or 
other necessary Occasions of Life’’ (IV, xiii, 234); and “Some few 
Families of Birds . . . lay their Eggs in the Sand” (VLUL, iv, 353). 
It is enlightening to observe what the poet does in the lines 

Who bid the stork, Columbus-like, explore 

Heav’ns not his own, and worlds unknown before? 

Who calls the council, states the certain day, 

Who forms the phalanx, and who points the way? 

(III, ro5—108) 
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with a long passage in Derham “Of the Migration of Birds’’: “‘Con- 
cerning the State of this Tribe of Animals, the first Thing I shall speak 
of (by Reason God himself instanceth in it) shall be their Migration, 
mentioned Jer. vili. 7. Yea, the Stork in the Heaven knoweth her ap- 
pointed Times, and the Turtle, and the Crane, and the Swallow ob- 
serve the Time of their Coming; . . . In which Act of Migration, there 
are two Things to me exceedingly, notable. One . . . their knowing their 
proper Times for their Passage, when to come, wien to go; as also that 
some should come, when others go... .’”’ To stork, retained from the 
original, Pope adds the comparison to Columbus, so that the connota- 
tive verb explore fits admirably. The image of Columbus was probably 
suggested by Derham’s concluding words: ‘“‘What, but the Great 
Creator’s Instinct, should ever move a poor, foolish Bird, to venture 
over vast Tracts of Land, but especially over large Seas?’’ (VII, iii, 347- 
49); and the word Heav’ns, by the phrase in the Heaven, which quali- 
fies Stork. 

Let us consider how deftly the poet selects and structures for his 
own purposes other phrases and sentences from Derham: [1] “‘It is 
a very odd Instinct, that they should at all shift their Habitation. ... 
[2] It is also Somewhat strange, that those untaught, unthinking 
Creatures, should exactly know the best and only proper Seasons to go 
and come. . . . [3] that those unthinking Creatures should know what 
Way to steer their Course.’’ Here is summary, precise, balanced, and 
climactic: forty-nine words are reduced to thirteen, not counting the 


clause ““Who forms the phalanx,” which is an addition not particularly 


harmonious since it introduces a land-military image incongruous 
with Columbus as explorer. Pope has preserved the adverb exacily in 
the adjective certain, and has replaced the generic Times and Seasons 
with the specific noun day. He has also kept the basic notion of guide 
(by the points of the compass) in Derham’s steer (what Way to steer 
their Course) in the idiom he substitutes—guide (by pointing) the 
way. Derham has a pilot at the helm; Pope, a guide pointing out the 
way. Derham may afford a more satisfactory explanation of the word 
points than Professor Mack,‘ who recognizes the incongruity of points 
in relation to phalanx, which is rectangular, not triangular. Points in 
the sense of guide (steer) is a logical and fitting choice and refers, along 
with the subject who, as in the parallel structures, to an individual 
bird, a kind of leader, not to the point of a triangular formation. 


* An Essay on Man, ed. Maynard Mack (London, 19590), p. 103. 
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Pope’s verses on mutual dependence, 
God in the nature of each being founds 
Its proper bliss, and sets its proper bounds: 
But as he framed a Whole, the Whole to bless, 
On mutual Wants built mutual Happiness: 
So from the first, eternal ORDER ran, 
And creature linked to creature, man to man... 
(III, 109-14) 


which may have their origin in this Conclusion to Derham’s Chapter 


Four: “‘What less can be concluded, than that there is a Being in- 
finitely Wise, Potent, and Kind, who is able to contrive and make this 
glorious Scene of Things? For what less than Infinite, could stock so vast 
a Globe with such a noble Set of Animals? All so contrived, as lo minister 
to one another’s Help some Way or other, and most of them serviceable to 
Man peculiarly, the Top of this lower World!” (IV, xvi, 257), lead 
easily to his comments on the differences between the offspring of 
human parents and those of other animals. 
If we observe the order in Pope’s section on what Derham calls 

“Of Animals Care of their Young,” 

Thus beast and bird their common charge attend, 

The mothers nurse it, and the sires defend; 

The young dismiss’d to wander earth or air, 

There stops the Instinct, and there ends the care; 

The link dissolves, each seeks a fresh embrace, 

Another love succeeds, another race. 

A longer care Man’s helpless kind demands; 

That longer care contracts more lasting bands... 


(III, 125-31) 


we note that it follows Derham’s: “That natural Affection, so con- 
natural to all, or most Creatures towards their Young, what an admirable 
noble Principle is it, implanted in them by the wise Creator? By means 
of which, with what Alacrity do they transact their parental Ministry? 
With what Care do they nurse up their Young; think no Pains too 
great to be taken for them, no Dangers too great to be ventured upon for 
their Guard and Security? . . . to help such young and shiftiess Creatures, 
till they are come to that Maturity, as to be able to shift for them- 
selves? ... But for the Young of Man... they are born helpless, and 
are more absolutely, than other Creatures, cast upon their Parents Care. 
A manifest Act and Designation of the Divine Providence” (1V, xi, 207- 
209). The poet not only follows Derham’s order, but also retains three 
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key words—nurse, helpless, and care—and uses a synonym defend for 
guard. Although nothing in Derham corresponds to Pope’s verses 129 
30, the words “‘till they come to that Maturity” seem hint enough for 
Pope’s addition, which supplies a natural step in his brief sketch of 
animal life. Common is an excellent substitution for ‘‘so connatural to 
all,” as is charge for Ministry, since both nouns refer to “the condition 
or fact of being employed as an executive agent or instrument.” 

Pope, who, like many of his « ontemporaries, had a keen interest in 
the recently discovered wonders of the universe, found Derham’s 
Astro-Theology a source of useful material. His verses, 

Thro’ worlds unnumber’d tho’ the God be known, 
’Tis ours to trace him only in our own... (I, 21-22) 


seem to combine two passages in Derham: “But these Systems being oul 
of the Reach of our best Glasses, 1 shall pass them by, especially because 
in our own Solar System, we have abundantly enough to entertain us in 
this Demonstration of God” (IV, 4, 90)® and “But be the various 
Systems of the Universe as they will as to their Dignity, it is sufficient 
that in all probability there are many of them, even as many as there are 
irs, which are without Number” (p. x\ 
One of the most compelling of all the similarities occurs in the sec 

tion following the couplet just considered: 

He, who thro’ vast immensity can pierce, 

See worlds on worlds compose one universe, 

Observe how system into system runs, 

What other planets circle other suns, 

What vary’d being peoples ev’ry star, 

May tell why Heav’n has made us as we are. (I, 2 


, « 


The first two verses may reflect these passages: “‘Who can view that im- 
mensurable Firmament in which these Bodies are, and not acknowledge 
his Handy-Work?” (I, 4, 25) and “The best and most learned modern 
Astronomers do generally suppose the great Multitude of Fixt Stars we 
see, or imagine to be in the Universe, to be so many Suns, and each of 
them encompassed with a System of Planets like our Sun”’ (II, 2, 33). 
But certainly ‘““What other planets circle other suns” can have its 
origin only in the drawing or plate which is printed on a folded sheet 
after page two hundred forty-six and which is described in the course 


of this explanation: “‘The New System supposeth there are many other 
Systems of Suns and Planets, .. . that every Fixt Star is a Sun with a 


5 This and subsequent references to Derham are to Astro-Theology (1741 ed.). 
Italics mine. 
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System of Planets. . . . Of these Systems of the Fixt Stars I have given 
a rude Representation in Fig. 3... . with that of the Sun: which may 
serve to give an unskilfui Reader some Conception of the State of the 
Universe. In this 3d Fig. the Fixt Stars with their Systems (represented 
by little Circles about these Stars, which Circles signify the Orbits of their 
respective Planets) are placed without the Limits of the Solar System” 
(pp. xxxviii—xl). Pope’s concise verse could not reproduce more accu- 
rately this explanation or be more similar to Derham’s words and 
drawing than it is. It is a verbal repetition, but it is imaginatively 
simplified. 

The next verse probably summarizes a statement and a question: 
“The Maintainers of the New System conclude . . . all the Planets of 
the Sun and the Fixt Stars also, to be habitable Worlds; Places... 
stocked with proper Inhabitants. But now the next Question commonly 
put is, What Creatures are they inhabited with? . . . what Vegetables are 
produced, what Minerals and Metals are afforded, what Animals live 
there...” (pp. liv-lv). 

The compliment that Pope pays to Newton in the verses, 

Superior beings, when of late they saw 

A Mortal Man unfold all Nature’s Law, 

Admir’d such wisdom in an earthly shape, 

And shew’d a NEWTON as we show an Ape... (II, 31-34) 
is a repetition of Derham’s compliment: “That this [“the accurate re- 
taining these Planets within the Bounds of their Orbits’’] is done by 


Gravity, and that Gravity and Motion solve in the most compleat Man- 
ner, all the Phaenomena of ‘the Planetary Motions both Primary and 
Secondary, is abundantly made out by the wonderful Sagacity of the great 
Sir Isaac Newton; as may be seen in his Principia” (VI, 3, 153-54), en- 
hanced by the kind of imaginative metaphor, simile, and antithesis 
which are the mark of Pope’s poetic craftsmanship in most of the 
verses we have been analyzing.® 


All these similarities afford cumulative evidence that Derham’s 
two books are probably the immediate sources of certain sections of 


Pope’s Essay on Man. An examination of the sermons of the other 


6 Other probable similarities to be noted are as follows: 
PopE DERHAM 
I, 5-16 PT XI, ii, 427 
I, 41 42 AT VIL, 6, 198-99 
I, 69-71, OI, 113-22, 17 PT IIl, iv, 80 
II, 35-38 AT Ill, 2, 55-56 
III, 103-104 PT IV, viii, 164 





preachers sponsored by the Boyle Lectureship confirms the primacy 
of Derham’s influence, as does that of the writings of Bentley, Ray, 
and Fénelon. Derham, moreover, supplies the answer to the question 


underlying Professor Mack’s statement that “the vastness and im- 
personality of Newton’s universe everywhere permeates the poem, 
but it is reoriented, in a way that it is not by Bolingbroke, for instance, 
to personality and the uses of religion” (Ixviii). Since Derham’s whole 
manner of thinking is theistic and Christian, Pope’s choice and use of 
the former’s books would indicate an attitude favorable to orthodoxy 
and an intention consistent with the statement set down on the earliest 
surviving manuscript of the Essay, ‘‘Thy will be done, in earth as it is 
in Heaven.” 





CHRISTOPHER CODRINGTON’S VERSES TO 
ELIZABETH CROMWELL 


A. V. Chapple, University of Manchester 


In the Borough Library at Derby is preserved a seventeenth-century 
manuscript book containing many of the early verses of Charles 
Cotton.' They were collated for the first time by his most recent editor, 
Mr. John Buxton, who also noted that “other poems were added later 
to the book, some of them not by Cotton.’” Three are found after the 
last complete Cotton poem, ‘Winter Quatrains,’ which is dated at the 
end, “Jan. 14 1666.’* Two of the three, the Earl of Dorset’s satire, 
“Dorinda’s sparkling wit and eyes...,” and William Congreve’s 
Imitation of Horace (Book II, Ode 14), are known; the third, by 
Christopher Codrington, is not recorded in Professor Vincent T. 
Harlow’s standard biography, nor does it seem to have been printed 
elsewhere.* The hand in which it is written is not like any other in the 
Derby volume, and comparison with one of Codrington’s autograph 
letters’ shows that he himself did not enter this poem in the Derby 


book. It is headed, ‘on Lady Elizbeth Cromwells Birth Day by Coll: 
Coderington,” and consists of forty-four lines of somewhat conven- 
tional panegyric: 


Blest be this day this Happy gloryous day 
That Gave The Faire Eliza: to The Light 
Markt out by Fate with a distinctive Ray 
To wait upon A virgin yet more Bright 

Let The world Bless even I A wretch forlorne 
Slave to Her Eyes and victime to Her scorne 
Will Bless this day the sourse of all my woe 
Will Bless The day and Bless y* virgin too 


1 T have been able to examine it through the courtesy of the Borough Librarian, 
Mr Ernest Bletcher. 

2 Poems of Charles Cotton (1958), Introduction, p. xxx. 

3 MS, p. 244. It is followed by an unfinished draft of Cotton’s ‘Summer Quatrains,’ 
and two blank pages. See Buxton, pp. 13n., 24n. 

* Codrington’s poer. is found on pp. 253-54 of the manuscript book, after the 
poems of Dorset (p. 248) and Congreve (pp. 250-52). Professor Harlow gave an 
Appendix of “Literary Remains and References” in his Christopher Codrington 1668- 
1710 (Oxford, 1928). 

5 Bodleian, MS Ballard 20, ff. 55-58. 

* A pen-stroke is visible after ““Cromwells,” but the top of the leaf has been too 
badly cropped to tell if anything significant was originally written at this point. 
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This day In after calender* shall weare 

The Brightest Red of all the Roling yeare 
Through endless Ages kept alive by Fame 

As consecrated to Eliz® name 

The formost day of twelve revoluing Moons 
Those of The saints and glorys daring son? 

That which draws on y® Beavtys of the yeare 
When gaudy Flou’rs and chaster greens Appeare 
& quiting these Ancient preveledg and state 
Shall on Eliz®* day in Triumph wate 

Butt oh what Blessings shall y° nymph Atend 
What vows for her or whether shall I send 

For shou’d I pray my knee? to her wou’d bend 
Forgetting what my piety had ment 

She wou’d not be my subject but my Saint 

But cou’d I my increasing pains beguile 

And steal my prayers from my own wants a while 
What cou’d I wish the noble virgin more 

What new Inlargements cou’d Inrich her Store 
Who has what Beavty Honner witt and wealth can give 
Just as she is long may Eliz*: Live 

In every thing but own (I mean) the same 

Still be her self but kinder to my flame 

No Bounty can her mighty stock distroy 

For she has endless Treasurys of joy 

She’l nothing lose tho’ she shou’d give me Ease 
Since giveing provedence finds no decrease 

And she (perhaps) like heaven In all the rest 
Wou’d be In this wou’d she but beare the Test 
Most In communicating( ) blessing Blest 

Accept Bright Maid these unfeign’d wishes drest 
By Artless love in its own Garb In Hast 

From The poor swain who doubly wounded lyes 
By Fortuns spite and by Eliza® eyes 

But oh what other pain can touch His Heart 
Who Feels unpitty’d Loves eternall Smart’ 


Elizabeth Cromwell, to whom this poem was addressed, was the 
daughter of Vere Essex Cromwell, fourth Earl of Ardglass, and was 
born 3 December 1674.* If the protestations made in verses aimed 


The copyist made a few minor changes: 2 Faire } i an alteration, perhaps from r; 
urse | ow an alteration; 8 Will Bless | le an alteration, perhaps from el; 18 Triumph | u 
an alteration; 23 but my | m an alteration. Line 17, & quiting these doubtful; Qquiting 
there is a possible reading. The word before is written in the right margin, slightly below 
the level of line 28. The hand is the same, but a blunter quill was used. 

® Mark Noble, Memoirs of the Protectoral-House of Cromwell (1787), II, 10. Noble 
gives a brief biography. Her father, Vere Essex Cromwell, succeeded as fourth Earl on 
the death of his nephew Thomas in 1682. Vicary Gibbs, ed., Complete Peerage, I (1910), 
art. ‘Ardglass.’ 
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“not at applause, but Hearts’® can ever be taken seriously, we may 
perhaps assume that they were not written before 1690, when 
Elizabeth Cromwell was about fifteen years of age. It is certain that 
Codrington would have composed the poem before 1700, the year in 
which he sailed as Governor-General of the Leeward Islands, since he 
did not return to England again.'® The heading shows that it must 
have been copied into the Derby volume after 1 August 1695, when 
Codrington was promoted to the rank of Colonel." 

Charles Cotton had died some years before in 1687, so he could not 
have been concerned in any way with the copying. However, various 
dates and signatures on page 258 of the Derby volume provide clues 
to its fate after his death: 

Frances Fitz:Herbert 
May y*: 23 (81) 
Mercia: Fitzherbert 
March y*: 3°: 

16037: 

1688 

M.B 
J.Port his Booke 
C:Port 


It is most likely that when Codrington’s verses were copied into the 


Derby manuscript book it was at Ilam Hall, the home of the Ports, 
just across the river Dove from Tissington, where a branch of the Fitz- 
herbert family lived. The Cromwells lived nearby at Throwley, only a 
few miles from Beresford Hall, the former home of Cotton. Not 
surprisingly, all four families were connected by marriage.” Although 
two of Codrington’s friends, Charles Boyle, later Earl of Orrery, and 
Colonel James Stanhope, were indirectly related also,"* no member of 


* Quoted from William Walsh’s defence of Codrington’s love poetry against Si 
Richard Blackmore. See Harlow, pp. 94-96, 232. 

© Harlow, pp. 109, 110 

" Harlow, pp. 78-79. 

12 Cotton’s second wife was the widow of Wingfield Cromwell, second Earl of 
Ardglass, whose sister Mary (d. 1676) married William Fitzherbert of Tissington 
(c. 1624-97). Of this last marriage were born Frances (1667-1723), Mercia (1672-1707), 
and Mary (1654-85). Mary Fitzherbert married John Port of Ilam in 1683/4; their 
only child was called Catherine, presumably the C. Port who also wrote her name as 
copyist of the Dorset poem. (A. L. Reade, Johnsonian Gleanings, v1 (1933), 172, 217; 
Gibbs, art. ‘Ardglass’). M. B[eresford?] remains unidentified, but the position of the 
initials on the manuscript page suggests that the volume may not have been taken to 
Tlam till after 1688. 

48 See Harlow, pp. 56, 75. Thomas Cromwell had married a daughter of Michael 
Boyle, Archbishop of Armagh (Cokayne, art. ‘Ardglass’). For Cotton’s Stanhope con- 
nections, see John Beresford, ed., Poems of Charles Cotton 1630-1687 [1923], p. 19,0. 11. 
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these particular families seems to have been connected with Codring- 
ton himself, by marriage or otherwise. In fact, the lines to Elizabeth 
Cromwell, besides being an example of Codrington’s rare love poetry, 
provide the only clear evidence that he knew anyone in the little circle 
then living in the pleasant valley of the Dove, a circle that about this 
time included his more famous contemporary, Wiliam Congreve." 


4 Congreve’s grandmother, Anne Fitzherbert of Norbury, was the aunt of William 
Fitzherbert of Tissington (L. G. Pine, ed., Burke’s Peerage, etc., [1956], arts. ‘Fitzher- 
bert,’ ‘Stafford’; John C. Hodges, William Congreve the Man |New York, 1940], p. 4). One 
of Congreve’s letters was written from Ilam, and dates from the summer of 1692. See 
John C. Hodges, “The Composition of Congreve’s First Play,” PMLA, Lvitt (1943), 
970. 





VOWEL SHORTENING AND STRESS IN 
THE OLD HIGH GERMAN OF NOTKER LABEO 


Albert L. Lloyd, University of Pennsylvania 


This article is intended as the first on the general subject of vowel 
shortening in Old High German. The complex interrelationship of 
vowel length and stress is considered here in connection with two 
particular problems in OHG phonology: the treatment of a long vowel 
before another vowel, and the effect of stress on the vowels of deriva- 
tional syllables in medial position. 

A natural starting point in such an investigation is of course 
Notker Labeo, the only Old High German writer to use a consistent 
system of written accents, not only on syllables bearing the main 
stress, but also (though to a somewhat lesser degree) on medial and 


final syllables. The details of Notker’s accentual system have fre- 


quently been explored;' we need only summarize them briefly here. 
Every independent German word is provided with at least one accent, 
usually on the root syllable or a prefix. The accent is a circumflex if 
the vowel is long, an acute if it is short. The “original” diphthongs iz, 
ou, ei, eu have the acute; the “non-original” dipthongs wo, te, ia, io 
have the circumflex. The accent is on the first vowel in both cases. 
(In the Psalter, however, diphthongs of both types generally have the 
circumflex on the second element.) The circumflex also appears on the 
long vowels of derivational or inflectional endings; the acute is limited 
to a few suffixes, e.g., -heit, -scaft, -falt, -sam, -nisseda, and, in ac- 
cordance with the above rule, the diphthongal ending -iu. 

The system is followed with varying degrees of accuracy in the 
various works; nowhere is it completely consistent. Boethius? seems 
to show the most original and accurate accentuation, especially in 
the first two books; the Aristotelian works are generally accurate, but 
frequently omit accents, particularly on medial and final syllables. 


1 Oskar Fleischer, “‘Das Accentuationssystem Notkers in seinem Boethius,”’ ZfdPh., 
x1v (1882), 129 ff.; Edward H. Sehrt and Taylor Starck, Notkers des Deutschen Werke 
(Halle, 1933-__), 1, ix-xx. 

2 Boethius, De Consolatione Philosophiae, abbreviated Bo. Other abbreviations to 
be used for the major works: Ar., the Aristotelian De Categoriis and De Inter pretatione; 
MC, Martianus Capella, De Nuptiis Philologiae et Mercurii; Ps., the Psalter and 
catechetical works; Gl., interlinear glosses to the Psalter. 
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The other works, while basically following the scheme, show in- 
creasing numbers of omissions and errors. 

Much consideration has been given to the significance of Notker’s 
accents.’ Do they indicate stress (expiratory accent), vowel quantity 
alone, or even, as Sievers suggested, pitch? So far as the principal 
accent of the word is concerned, it is generally accepted that a com- 
bination of stress and quantity is indicated. (That some attempt to 
indicate pitch may also be present need not necessarily be ruled out, 
but can be ignored for our purposes.) It is also certain that the acute 
accent on suffixes indicates a secondary stress. No such simple solu- 
tion has been agreed on in the case of the circumflex on derivational 
and inflectional endings, principally because of the uncertainties as to 
the location of secondary stresses. Consequently the circumflex in 
such positions has sometimes been considered primarily a sign of 
length without regard to stress.‘ This problem will also be considered 
below. 


I. Contiguous VOWELS IN PRIMARY STRESS 


The well-known rule of Latin prosody ‘‘vocalis ante vocalem cor- 
ripitur”’ has occasionally been transferred to Germanic as something 
to be taken for granted, when it provided a convenient explanation 
for a phonological problem ;° however, I have bee n unable to find a 
single study in which any attempt was made to check the validity of 
this assumption, until E. H. Sehrt in his article ‘AJ und AU im 
6 


Gotischen’” convincingly demonstrated its truth for Gothic. He also 


noted in passing certain examples in Notker’s Psalter which seem to 
point to a similar shortening in Old High German. We shall consider 
here to what extent and under what conditions it did occur in Notker. 

Every word in which two vowels, the first of which is accented, 


come together in hiatus (as distinguished from diphthongs) is con- 


3 Wilhelm Braune, “Uber die Quantitit der althochdeutschen Endsilben,” Beitr. 1 
(1876), 125 ff.; Johann Kelle, ‘Das Verbum und Nomen in Notkers Boethius” (Akad. 
der Wiss., Wien, Philos.-Hist. Abt., Silzungsberichte,. vol. 109, 1885), pp. 233-373 
Hermann A. Fenselau, Die Quantitét der End- und Mittelsilben ...in Notker’s... 
Boethius (Diss., Halle, 1892), pp. 6 ff.; Paul Sievers, Die Accente in althochdewschen und 
alisiichsischen Handschriften (Diss., Berlin, 1906), p. 27; Eduard Sievers, “Steigton und 
Fallton im Althochdeutschen... ,” Awufsdtze zur Sprach- und Literaturgeschichte 

Braune Festgabe), (Dortmund, 1920), pp. 153 ff. i. 

‘Gustav Roethe, “Bemerkungen zu den deutschen Worten des Typus v x x” 
(Akad. der Wiss., Berlin, Silzungsberichle, 1919, 2. Teil), p. 786. 

5 Fleischer, p. 159; R. Kégel, “W und J im Westgermanischen,” Beir. rx (1884), 
541 


6 E. H. Sehrt, in Fragen und Forschungen im Bereich und Umkreis der germanischen 
Philologie (Frings Festgabe), Berlin, 1956. 
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sidered. (Words with the loss of an original A will be treated separately.) 
Vowel combinations of this sort occur in all the major works of Notker. 
Bo. has 25 occurrences in which the first vowe! bears a written accent, 
Ar. has one, De Syllogismus one, MC 29; Ps., with 198, has by far the 
largest number. Of these examples, every one in Bo,, Ar., and De 
Syllogismus shows a circumflex; MC has 22 circumflexes, 5 acutes; 
Ps. 61 circumflexes, 137 acutes. Thus Bo., the work generally most 
accurate in its accentuation, shows no vowel shortening. Ar. has too 
few examples to prove anything as to its practice. MC shows signs of 
shortening, but the majority of forms still remain long. It is in the 
Psalter that the most interesting situation is discovered: the majority 
of cases show vowel shortening, but a large, far from negligible minor- 
ity retain the long vowel. It can be demonstrated that this is no 
haphazard accentuation resulting from scribal carelessness; rather it 
reveals a systematic shortening, dependent on stress variations. The 
material is analyzed in greater detail below. 


FORMS APPEARING WITH THE CIRCUMFLEX ACCENT IN THE PSALTER 
1. Forms with only one syllable following the main stress: 


biien, twice 8:9, 320:25);’ bho, twice (548: 22, 564: : biest, twice 


times (5:19, 12:16, 76 (2), 39°11, 


, 552:6, 8); bhent, pient, 8 times (190: 7, 
25, 404: 10, 583:10); bie, pile, 4 times 


; fient, 11 times (21:9, 23215, 35:16, 25 


’ 


20, 199:18, 37125, 573:23, 617:19); frio, once 

31:10); frien, once (517:19); gentien, once (past ppl. of (ge)ntuuen: 
477:31); lrtien, twice (279:12, 499:2); keirfien, twice (31:9, 24; both 
this and the preceding ‘réen are first person singular); geirdet, once 
(215:4). Total: 49 examples. 

2. Forms with two or more syllables following the main stress: 
biare, once (184:17); fienda, 4 times (76:25, 212310, 422:18, 483:9); 
fienden, twice (16:3, 17:15); ftentscaft, once (207:15); htiske, once 
(409:13); scrienlten, once (56:14); irflenne, once (494:8); trieton, once 
(258:8). Total: 12 examples. 


7 All references are to Paul Piper, Die Schriften Notkers und seiner Schule (Freiburg, 
1911), in accordance with the references in the Notker-Wortschatz, by Edward H. Sehrt 
and Wolfram K. Legner (Halle, 1955), and unless otherwise indicated refer to Volume 
11 (the Psalter). The numeral 1 indicates the philosophical works in the first volume. All 
examples in Bo., MC, Ps. have also been checked in the Sehrt-Starck edition. 
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FORMS APPEARING WITH THE ACUTE ACCENT 
t. Forms with one syllable following the main stress: 


bien, ptien,.5 times (200: 25, 228:5, 254: 2, 258:8, 565: 20 [plén)) ; biiest, 
once (552:6); biel, twice (304:6, 418: 16); buent, prient, 6 times (74:16, 
79, 301:8, 427:15, 554:23, §594:9); ftent, 5 times (157: 11, 208:17, 
:12, 580:12 | fiéni], 587:16); irtient, once (507: 23); fertriient, once 
:18); keirtient, once (408:13). Total: 22 examples 


2. Forms with two or more syllables following the main stress: 


geblienez (from bliuuen: 198: 21); fiendes, ftende, fienda, ftendo, ftenden, 
101 times (see Notker-Wortschatz for references); ftentlichen, twice 
(268: 26, 469:6); fientlicho (119:19); ftentscéfle (321:19); gebtieda 
(304:5); Atiske (488:13); zudscriendo (121:18); getrtienne (76:24); 
gelrtiendo (76:21); geirtieta, twice (80:14, 387:3); getrieton, twice 
(454:27, 631:22). Total: 115 examples. 

The distribution is obvious: in words of three or more syllables (in 
all cases the syllables are counted from the primary stress), a vowel 
before another vowel is shortened; in dissyllabic words it tends to re- 
sist shortening. The explanation requires a discussion of the two ques- 
tions: why is the vowel shortened in the first place, and why does it 
resist shortening in certain cases? 

In Latin the shortening is generally explained as a diminishing of 
the duration of the first vowel sound by the expiratory impetus of the 
following one.* That is, the normal decrescendo of the long vowel 
(Sievers: =>) is eliminated or greatly shortened because of the 
minimal transition from one vowel sound to another, with no inter- 


vening consonant. Such a phenomenon is most likely to occur in syl- 


lables of little stress, or in rapid speech; indeed, it has been observed 
(by Stolz and Corssen) that the shortening seems to be more common 
in unstressed or lightly stressed syllables in Latin (e.g., fidét), though 
it is also widespread in stressed position (fléo, pléo, déus, etc.). This 
natural, but probably originally somewhat limited phenomenon then 
received great support from the requirements of Latin prosody. 
Exactly the same phonetic basis can be applied to the shortening 
in OHG in such words as fienda, gebtieda, etc. The significance of the 
contrast fient—fienda, biio—gebtieda, however, is connected with 
peculiarly Germanic stress distribution. The location of the secondary 
® Fr. Stolz, Historische Grammatik der lateinischen Sprache (Leipzig, 1894), 1, 221. 


Somewhat differently expressed in Paul Wilhelm Corssen, Uber Ausspreche, Vokalismus 
und Betonung der lateinischen Sprache, 2nd ed. (Leipzig, 1870), 11, 682. 
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stress or stresses in the older Germanic dialects is a question on which 
there is still considerable disagreement, since it is to a great extent a 
subjective matter, depending on the individual’s interpretation of 
written records, with no informants to produce the actual spoken 
forms. From the dual studies of historical grammar and prosody, how- 
ever, certain basic fundamentals can be accepted as reasonably certain. 

Lachmann’s well-known theory,’ in which the location of the 
secondary stress depends entirely on the quantity of the syllable bear- 
ing the main stress, has been modified and corrected, first by Sievers,!® 
who postulated final secondary stress in all suffixes of the pattern 
v&, and even in many cases when the medial syllable was long, re- 
gardless of the iength of the root syllable. He attributed this pri- 
marily to the natural tendency to accent the “determinierenden 
Teile” of the words (1v, 538). In other words, the inflectional endings, 
indicating the function of the word within the sentence, are generally 
more important than the derivational sy!lables, and therefore bear a 
greater stress, Paul’s excellent analysis of stress patterns is only 
marred by too great an extension of this logical principle at the ex- 
pense of natural rhythmical laws." Fleischer (pp. 153-56) reinforced 
Sievers’ argument by prosodic evidence, but at the same time re- 
introduced the length of the principally stressed syllable as a con- 
trolling factor. He and, in greater detail, Roethe, showed that a short 
stressed syllable cannot (or can only with great difficulty) be im- 
mediately followed by a syllable with secondary stress. This very im- 
portant point has been proved both by prosodic analysis of speech 
rhythm and actual physical measurement of relative expiratory stress. 
Prosodically, if we consider the secondary stress as the ictus of a 
“speech measure” (Sprechiaki), then in such a word as sifdta the stress 
pattern |¢|+v|! would be extremely unlikely, since a short syl- 
lable is not sufficient to fill an entire measure. The pattern 
|< |v al, on the other hand, is perfectly acceptable. Roethe also 
discovered in experiments involving the measurement of stress that 
an attempt to utter a form such as /ébénde was consistently recorded 


® Karl Lachmann, Kleinere Schrifien cur deutschen Philologie (Berlin, 1876), 
PP- 358-406. 

10 Eduard Sievers, “Zur Accent- und Lautlehre der germanischen Sprachen,” 
Beitr. 1v, 522-39; V, 63-163. 

11 Hermann Paul, “Zur Geschichte des germanischen Vokalismus,” Beir. vt, 
124-78. 

12.In accordance with the usual practice, —=a long syllable, »=a short syllable, 
x =a syllable, the length of which is unknown or of no significance, A=a rest; “repre- 
sents primary stress,” secondary stress. 
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on the measuring apparatus as though it were /ebénde. That is, the 
natural difficulty of pronouncing a secondary stress after a short 
stressed syllable was resolved by shifting the main stress to the 
second syllable. 

Most scholars have been very cautious about assigning a secondary 
stress to dissyllabic words.’* Roethe even says (p. 774) that such 
words as uuizzdt can have secondary stress only by analogy with in- 
flected forms or under the influence of sentence rhythm. This is not 
borne out either by logical extension of the preceding principles or by 
simple observation, however. Roethe himself states (p. 775) that a 
secondary stress occurs only where the syllable under consideration 
forms the ictus of a speech measure, that is, where one or more weaker 
syllables follows it, or if fills the measure. According to the second 
condition uuizzdt can very nicely have a secondary stress |= | 
a long syllable can easily fill a measure. To be sure, in modern English 
and German such forms are extremely rare (except in compounds) 
because the long derivative and inflectional endings which would re- 
quire the secondary stress are practically nonexistent, but that does 
not mean that the same situation existed in OHG, “in der Zeit der 
zahlreichen Nebenténe”’ (Roethe, p. 775). The loss of secondary stress 
brought with it loss of length. 4. word such as labor (or labour), for 
example, which is pronounced with a final [ar] or [r,] has no secondary 
stress. Any attempt to replace the original full vowel of the final 
syllable, as in affected delivery, would automatically bring with it an 
increased stress. 

In Notker’s usage, which still contained many long final syllables, 
such stresses must have been extremely numerous. A secondary stress 
probably always fell on the second syllable of a dissyllabic word if the 
syllable contained a long vowel (which was not weakened and often 
bore the circumflex). Final unprotected vowels of any length must also 
have frequently had some stress, since they were never lost and 
generally retained their quality (except that i>e, w>o). Even final 
syllables consisting of a short vowel plus a consonant or consonants, 
in which the vowel was consistently reduced to e, were capable of 
bearing stress under certain conditions, notably before a pause at the 


3 To a great extent the dispute turns out to be merely a matter of terminology 
Paul (Beiir. v1, 130-31), for example, says: “Es ist eigentlich widersinnig, die letzte Silbe 
eines zweisilbigen Wortes an sich als tieftonig zu bezeichnen, da der dazu gehérige 
Gegensatz der Tonlosigkeit fehlt.” Yet in the following, he admits that such a syllable 
may bear a stress of medium strength in relation to the main stress. This appears to 
me to be only hairsplitting. 
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end of a sentence or, as in Otfrid, at the end of a verse, and in declama- 
tory, emphatic delivery. Of course the degree of stress varied; it is 
misleading to divide stress arbitrarily into primary, secondary, and 
unstressed. Every sound must be uttered with some stress, and there 
are many more than three degrees possible, as Paul already noted 
(p. 131). In general it can be stated that even a relatively weak final 
syllable in a dissyllabic word is likely to have a somewhat greater 
stress than an equally weak unstressed medial syllable. According to 


‘ 


Paul, the basic principle of stress is contrast, that is, “es kénnen nicht 
zwei auf einander folgende Silben ganz gleiche Tonhdéhe oder gleiches 
Tongewicht haben” (p. 131). In a word consisting of only a primary 
stress and one other syllable, the latter need not be weakened to such 
an extent as a syllable which must be contrasted with both a primary 
and a secondary stress. This is evidenced also by the frequent syncope 
of such medial syllables. 

Bearing in mind the above mentioned principles: (1) the secondary 
stress tends to go toward the end of a trisyllabic word, (2) a second- 
ary stress should not follow a short stressed vowel, and (3) a secondary 
stress frequently falls on the second syllable of a dissyllabic word, the 
situation in the Psalter is quite clear. In the trisyllabic words geblienez, 
fienda, etc., the secondary stress falls on the final syllable, so the root 
vowel, followed by a completely unstressed syllable, can be shortetied 
without difficulty. In bdare, however, the first vowel of the suffix -dre 
apparently had the secondary stress (it may well be long here; Notker’s 
usage is uncertain"), so the shortening was prevented, as in the fol- 
lowing examples. The relatively few other exceptions among the tri- 
syllables can be attributed to analogy with dissyllabic forms, or 
scribal error. 

In the case of dissyllabic words the situation is complicated by the 
varying stress and especially by analogy, but the overwhelming pre- 
dominance of forms with the circumflex (49 to 12) shows clearly that 
the long vowel was generally retained to avoid the objectionable com- 
bination of accented short vowel plus secondary stress (ff ént). As we 
would expect, words ending in an unprotected vowel are most con- 
sistent in demanding a secondary stress and thus show a long root 
vowel in every case (bdo twice, bie 4 times, frio once). In addition, the 
important word éa, “law,” and its compounds lend support to this 


conclusion. It was not included in the original list of examples of con- 


tiguous vowels, since its numerous occurrences, all dissyllabic, would 


4 See W. Wilmanns, Deutsche Grammatik, 2nd ed. (Stra Sburg, 1899), u, 283 ff. 
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have given too much weight to one word of rather unusual configura- 
tion, and perhaps distorted the over-all picture. Actually, é@¢ merely 
bears out the results already obtained, since it occurs every time with 
the circumflex, never with the acute (The word éuua, “‘eternity,” 
always retains the w, probably by analogy with the very common 
éuuig, éunuigheit, etc.) 


The only occurrences of a long vowel in the final syllable are in 
forms of ‘ruén, with seven examples of the circumflex, only three with 
the acute (see below). Fient must have regularly had a secondary 


stress, since the long vowel appears eleven times, the short vowel only 
five times by analogy with the much more frequent trisyllabic forms. 
The remaining words with a final short vowel plus consonant(s) show 
some confusion of long and short root vowels, paralleling the variance 
in stress, but even here the long forms are in the majority. It is inter- 
esting that the infinitive buen, which for logical reasons would not be 
expected to bear a secondary stress on its ending, appropriately shows 
a short root vowel four times, a long one only twice. (The accentuation 
in 565:20, puién shows scribal confusion and must be disregarded.) 

The only surprises are found in the third person plural in -ént, 
in which a short root vowel is found in all three cases of irtient (even 
with a long stem vowel!) and six times in dient, as opposed to a very 
slight majority of eight occurrences of bé@ent (cf. b@et 12 times, diet 
only twice). I can find no satisfactory explanation (if indeed it is more 
than a coincidental distribution), unless the nasal combination caused 
a weakening of the preceding vowel and loss of secondary stress. (Cf. 
also other weakenings of é in derivational syllables because of its rela- 
tively low sonority, in III below.) 

Of course complete consistency is not to be expected; perhaps not 
in the actual pronunciation of the words, certainly not in the written 
reproduction of such fine distinctions. Many variant forms, as have 
been noted, are the result of analogic leveling within the declension 
or conjugation, especially in words such as fient, which occur so fre- 
quently in both dissyllabic and trisyllabic forms. Often, however, it 
is merely a case of scribal negligence. 

It should be mentioned here that environment in the sentence 
seems to play no part in determining the stress pattern of the word. 
Apparently one pattern (probably the pausal form) was extended to 
all occurrences, insofar as regularity could be achieved. For example, 
both ftent and fient, bent and biient appear several times before a 
pause; a similar situation exists for other environments also: such as 
before unstressed syllables, before stressed syllables. The fact that 
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buet appears almost invariably before a pause or an unstressed syllable 
may have contributed to its great preponderance of forms with a long 
vowel; yet the two occurrences of diet are also before a pause and an 
unstressed syllable respectively. 

The principle can now be stated in a more precise form: a long 
vowel is shortened before another vowel if the second vowel is unstressed 
(especially medial) ; before a secondary stress it resists shortening. 

The vowel shortening was apparently never accompanied by 
synizesis. In the Psalter, which even places the accent on the second 
element of true diphthongs, the acute in the ffenda words remains, 
with hardly any exceptions, on the first vowel, which must have re- 
tained its full stress. At the same time, there is no confusion between 
such forms and true diphthongs, as in feren, tiefi, which regularly re- 
tain the circumflex. The two syllables were thus pronounced sepa- 
rately, though with very slight syllable division. Synizesis, with the 
resulting shift in stress, was probably prevented by the unshortened 
forms, such as fient. A variation fi ent, fienda would be avoided. 

That the shortening was not a late change by the scribe of the 
Psalter MS R, but in fact goes back to the archetype itself, can be 
seen by a comparison with the various eleventh-century fragments. 
W1 shows ffent twice (once in agreement with R, 573: 23; once where 
R has the erroneous fiént, 580:12), b@ent once (R also, 583:10), but 
fiendo (R has no accent, 575:28) and ffenden (R also , 576:1). The 
only exceptional form is fienden once, where R shows the correct acute 
(573: 20). Ux provides one example in ffendo (R also 28:18), and W2 
shows fienda (R also, 613: 24). The examples in W: are especially sig- 
nificant, since it is one of the oldest and most accurate fragments, 
probably copied directly from the archetype."® It is therefore possible 
to attribute the shortening to Notker himself, and indeed, who is more 
likely to have observed such a phonetic variation than the great 
phonetician himself, who also indicated such things as the alternation 
of voiced and voiceless initial consonants, the shortening of vowels 
before h, and was even responsible for the first consistent system of ac- 
centuation? Notker’s other works, however, seem to contradict this. 
As has been observed above, MC has only 5 acutes to 22 circumflexes." 
The distribution is as follows: trisyllabic (or polysyllabic) words with 

% Albert L. Lloyd, The Manuscripts and Fragments of Notker’s Psalter (Beitr. zur 
deutschen Philclogie, xvi1, Giessen, 1958). 

6 The irregular participial forms of gdn (gdende, etc.), which appear 6 times, only 


in Bo., Ar., MC, are not included, since their consistent retention of the long vowel 


could also be due to analogy with the much more prevalent forms without a following 
vowel. 
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acute, 3 (gehtiende, gehtenne twice); with circumflex, 8 (gehienne, 
kehiennes, gehtenien, gehtendo, getriiee, ferirtiende, fientskefle, plitna). 
Dissyllabic words with acute, 2 (gehten, zuten |dat. pl. of zut, “Zweig, 
surculus’’]); with circumflex, 14 (bdent, himilbtion, criten, hten, gehten 
5 times, gehtet, gehtest, uutdemhton, irs piést, plitn). Even if we assume 
a lack of secondary stress in gehien and zuéen and thus accept the 
acutes as correct, the great preponderance of forms with the circum 
flex shows that no consistent system of shortening was observed 
Nevertheless, the few forms with the short vowel are significant. 

Boethius, on the other hand, has not a single example of a short 
vowel. To be sure, the total number of occurrences of words with two 
adjacent vowels is limited as compared with the Psalter (only 25 
but these include wlenda, bienne, getrienne, htiske, ftentlichén, fient- 
scaft, fientskéfte, frieren, unfrieren (2), in which, according to the rule 
followed in the Psalter, the root vowel should be short. In addition, 
all dissyllabic words have the circumflex (ba@ent, fient (2), gtet, gritet, 
gehtet, ungehtet, scriet, irflen, ketrtien (2), trie, trilet, trient, ferirttent). 
Ar. and De Syllogismus, each containing only one dissyllabic form 
(pechnéet, 1 387:11, and gehfit, 1 597:9) which correctly bears the cir- 
cumflex, do not contribute any useful material. 

Apparently, then, in his earliest work, Boethius, Notker had not 
yet begun to indicate vowel shortening;'’ in MC we see the first, as 
yet unsystematic traces of the later regular practice found in the 
Psalter. Whether this development indicated a simultaneous gradual 
change in Notker’s actual pronunciation, or merely, as is more likely, 
a more careful phonetic notation in his later works, is impossible to 
determine. 


SPECIAL CASES 


1. Words in which hiatus results from loss of intervocalic h. 
All such words retain their long root vowels in all works, with the 


exception of hiiont (11 552:26) and htiondo (11 553:5), both in the 
Psalter. In Bo. such words generally retained the 4, which shortened 


17 The thorny question of the position of the last three books of Boethius in the 
chronology of Notker’s works does not present any serious problem here. (See the 
literature in Gustav Ehrismann, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur . . . (Munich, 1932), 
1. Teil, p. 422, n. 1.) All trisyllabic forms appear in the first two books, except frieren 
and unfrieren (twice), all on the same page; these isolated forms, which could result 
from analogy (since there are no other opportunities for vowel shortening in the three 
books), scribal error, or even irregular stress patterns, cannot by themselves be given 
any weight in determining Notker’s practice at the time he translated this portion of 
Boethius. 
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the preceding vowel; the occasional forms in which h was lost (pedien, 
1 176:12, pedto, 1 274:6, Henten, 1 227:24 gdes,117:21, hie, 1 21:18, 
mitlost, 1 58:11, kemwol, 1 18:8) retained the long vowel, since the rule 
“vocalis ante vocalem corripitur’” was not yet in effect. Thus such al- 
terations as gdhes gdes result. 

The majority of the forms without / in the Psalter do not come 
from the archetype, but are changes by a later scribe, who also fre- 
quently confused the quantity of the vowel before A (cf. gefadhe, 117: 25, 
gefahe, 122:23, inphde, 470:9). It was then too late for such forms as 
gdoton (from géhoton), irrtota (from irrtihota) to be reshortened be- 
cause of the following vowel (or at least for the shortening to be in- 
dicated in writing). The two exceptions Aiuont and hiiondo probably 
retained the acute from the original forms with /, and not because of 
the following vowel. Kégel’s theory (Beiir. 1x, 541) that it was the 
following vowel, not the 4, which shortened the first vowel in such 
words as h6hi, an explanation already rejected by Ochs,'* is thus shown 
to be incorrect. 


2. Words in which a semivowel is inserted to prevent hiatus. 


In Bo. and MC, words with an inserted w after u (e.g., buuuen, 
truuuen) always show a long root vowel, like words with an original w. 
With inserted w: triiuuest 1 332:209, triuuent 1 140:21, triuueta 1 
722:18. triiuueton 1 100:15, missetriuuee 1 256:27, With original w: 
snéuuen I 746:22, léwues 1 15:19, 118:13, séuue I 722:17, séuuen I 
214:5, 824:17, uuéuuun I 227226, 713:2. Snéuue in I 477: 24 (Ar.) is 
probably a scribal error. In htiuuela, 1 262:12, htimuen, 1 262211, 
421:24, the original length of the root vowel is somewhat doubtful 
(Graff'® rv, 835, see also Ochs, p. g). 

In the Psalter, however, the u before an inserted w is generally 
shortened: biuiuuen 84:8, 545:18, buuuenién 548:17, puuuo 577:21, 
biiuuet, 90:3, triuuen 353:17, triuuest 554:1, ketrtimuen 76:20, 
gelriuuel 383:11, truiuuela 456:7, 8. The only two exceptions are 
biduuet 243:9, and iriuuent 7:26. On the other hand, the root vowel 
remains long before an original w, e.g., snéuwe 196:7, 601:6, léuues 
29:29, Séuue 330:18, séuuen 421:19, uuéuuun 583:1, uuéuuon 418: 2, 
464:27. It should be noted that w is inserted in Notker only after a 
vowel of the same quality; Notker does not know such a form as 
sauuen, for example, which is found in Tatian. In such cases of homor- 


13 Ernst Ochs, Lautstudien zu Notker von St. Gallen (Diss., Freiburg, 1911), pp. 9-11. 
1% FE. G. Graff, Althochdeutscher S prachschatz, 6 vols. (Berlin, 1834-46). 
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ganic w, the glide must have been very brief (if indeed not phonetically 
nonexistent), and Kégel’s explanation apparently does apply here: the 
following vowel produced shortening even through the intervening w. 
In words with an original w following a vowel of a different quality, 
the glide would naturally be longer, preserving the decrescendo of the 
long vowel. The examples are too few to permit conclusions as to the 
relationship of stress and shortening before homorganic w; it is inter- 
esting, however, that the short vowel seems to predominate in all 
stress patterns. 

Examples of an inserted j are less common; the preceding vowel 
always seems to remain long (except in the glosses; see below). In 
MC the examples are: kehtien, gehiien, anagehiien, hiion, and the 
peculiar gifen (1 699:11). The Psalter shows only scrtio (611: 22). 


3. The Psalter Glosses. 


The examples are quite limited, but show a great extension of the 
acute at the expense of the circumflex. All occurrences of fient, with or 
without an intervening glide, have the acute (fiant 339:17, fidnl 
274:5, figint 226:10, fienda 344:4, figinda 237:14, 329:13, 344°5, 
figinta 261:6, figenden 268:23). The acute also appears in piuuen 
254:16, and piuuunt 159:6, but piennis 235:24. The indication of 
shortening is probably a clumsy imitation of Notker’s usage with 
analogic leveling in fient in favor of the much more prevalent tri- 
syllabic forms. 


II. ConTiGuovUs VOWELS IN DERIVATIONAL AND INFLECTIONAL ENDINGS 


The examples here are limited to present subjunctive forms of class 
II and III weak verbs. The situation is complicated by the fact that 
the alternation is not between circumflex and acute, but rather be- 
tween circumflex and no accent. It has been shown that a long vowel, 
insofar as it remains long, generally bears a secondary stress; it can 
therefore be postulated that a circumflex on medial or final vowels 
regularly indicates both length and stress, exactly as in the case of the 
primary stress. The lack of a circumflex, however, cannot auto- 
matically be equated with lack of stress.2° Even Bo., the most fully 
accented of Notker’s works, frequently fails to mark secondary stresses, 


and the other works show even more carelessness in this respect. 


Nevertheless, if a particular syllable consistently appears without any 


#0” As Ochs also notes (p. 34); however, I cannot completely agree with his further 
conclusions. 
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accent in all occurrences, it can be assumed that it is unstressed and 
consequently the long vowel has been, or is in the process of being 
shortened.”! 

It is to be expected that the shortening of a vowel before another 
vowel would be more likely in unstressed position, and indeed the 
shortening has been carried out here in almost all examples in all of 
Notker’s works. This phenomenon was already recognized by Fleischer 
(ZfdPh., xtv, 159) and Kelle” and can be found in the standard hand- 
books.* Of the more than 200 examples of -oe , -ee in Notker, only 18 
bear an accent (3 in Bo., 2 in Ar., 2 in MC, 2 in minor works, 9g in Ps.). 
Many of these are merely scribal errors or analogical forms; in Bo. 
and Ps., however, it is interesting to note that all involve the vowel 6, 
and almost all (except for three cases in the Psalter) occur in the 
third syllable of words of the pattern “x xv, in which the nat- 
ural position of the secondary stress on the 6, together with its own 
natural sonority, preserved its length, e.g., in Bo.: férderde 1 58:10, 
riliscden 1 165: 29, sdmende 1 89:1; in Ps.: keargerden 73:16, geféstende 
61:22, opferden 41:14, sdmenden 343:10, ségende 252:10, zimberde 
557:9. (In gehtigelichde, 11 436:27, also in fragment L, the 6 may also 
bear a natural stress, if the pattern is “ x x~x, as is quite possi- 
ble. See below for the treatment of such words in -li(c)h-.) Even 
words of this pattern, however, occur more frequently without accent, 
but the ratio of accented forms to unaccented is considerably higher 
than in the over-all distribution, especially in the Psalter (in Bo. 3 to 
13; in Ps. 7 to 11). 


III. OrHeR LONG VowWELs IN MEDIAL DERIVATIONAL SYLLABLES 


Much work has been done on this subject, especially in the above- 
mentioned works of Sievers, Paul, Fleischer, Roethe, and Ochs, and 
the basic principles have been firmly established. It is my intention 
here merely to add certain points which have heretofore been neglected 
and to bring into focus somewhat more clearly the varying influences 


affecting vowel shortening in such positions. Since this shortening is 


due to loss of secondary stress, a more detailed examination of stress 
problems along the lines already set down in the preceding sections is 
necessary. It must first be emphasized that no one factor, no matter 


* It should be emphasized that, though the vowel of an unstressed syllable is certain 
to be shortened eventually, a long syllable may remain in unstressed position. 

Kelle, Wiener Akad., vol. 109, pp. 258, 262, 268, 271. 

% For example, W. Braune and K. Helm, Althochdeutsche Grammatik, 7th ed. 
(Halle, 1950), § 310, Anm. s. 
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how important, can be considered exclusively responsible for the loca- 
tion of the secondary stress, a fact occasionally overlooked, as by 
Fleischer: ‘‘Die Quantitat der Wurzelsilbe hat keinen Einflu®8 auf die 
der Ableitungsendung, sondern nur die Quantitét des antretenden 
Suffixes wirkt auf die der Ableitungsendung”’ (p. 169). Such a state- 
ment is just as incorrect as Lachmann’s opposite theory which gave 
full responsibility to the quantity of the root syllable, and is, as a 
matter of fact, partially contradicted elsewhere in the same article 
(p. 299, #8). 

Actually, all the governing factors cited in the various theories 
must be considered simultaneously in determining the location of the 
secondary stresses in polysyllabic words: 

(1) the natural alternation of stressed and unstressed syllables, 
determined by the number of syllables; 

(2) the relative sonority of the vowel in question and the 
weight of the entire syllable (including consonants) ; 

(3) the quantity of the preceding syllable; 

(4) the quantity of the following syllable; 

(5) the logical stress, as determined by the relative grammat- 
ical or lexical significance of the syllable; 

(6) analogical leveling within a system. 

When all these factors converge on the same syllable, its stress is 
assured; if there is a conflict, both stressed and unstressed forms are 
likely to be found, and therefore also forms with both long and short 
vowels. It is even possible , though rare, for two adjacent long syllables 
both to bear a secondary stress, especially in declamatory style; such 
a situation is, however, extremely unstable and will soon lead to 
weakening and shortening of one. It should be mentioned once again 
that all stress patterns can be altered by requirements of sentence 
stress in continuous discourse; nevertheless, the pattern inherent in 
the word itself (which may be extended to include pro- and enclitics) 
seems to be the basic one, at least in OHG prose. 


Since Sievers’ placing of the secondary stress on the final syllable 


of trisyllabic words has been shown to be supported in most cases by 


both logical and metrical requirements (points 1, 3, 5), it can be taken 


as the basic pattern for such words unless modified by some of the 
other factors. The principle stated by Fleischer: “Tritt . . .,ein Suffix 
an eine urspriinglich lange Ableitungsendung, so nimmt dieses, wenn 
es lang ist, der vorhergehenden langen Ableitungssilbe den Nebenton 
ab, wodurch dieselbe kurz wird. Ist hingegen das antretende Suffix 
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kurz, so bleibt die vorhergehende Ableitungssilbe in der Regel lang, 
sehr hiufig wird sie aber auch hier kurz” (pp. 165-66), is acceptable 
as a generalization of the most usual situation; but a re-examination 
of the examples requires the introduction of several important corol- 
laries. As in Fleischer’s study, Boethius must serve as the primary 
source of material , since the original system has been obscured in the 
other works through the omission of most such accents by later scribes. 
Nevertheless, the occasional accents in the other works are frequently 
very significant and cannot be ignored. 

1. Preterite and declined past participle of weak verbs, classes II 
and ITT. 

In accordance with his general principle, Fleischer says that 6 can 
remain long before a short suffix, but must become short before a long 
suffix (p. 172).** In verbs of three syllables of the pattern = x y, in 
which the 6 is in the second syllable, the description is completely 
accurate. In Bo., 0 appears with a circumflex before a short ending 22 
times, unmarked 17 times, whereas before a long suffix only one ac- 
cented o is found (gezétgétén 1 189:24, dat. pl. fem.) in comparison 
with 41 occurrences without the circumflex. In the case of the short 
suffix, the natural tendency to place the stress on the last syllable was 
counteracted by the much heavier vowel of the penultima, causing a 
variation between ~v¥ and -~v. A long suffix, however, merely 
reinforced the usual pattern, assuring end-stress. The situation in the 
other works is obscured by the limited number of accents. 

In polysyllabic words of the pattern © x vw the situation is some- 
what different. The circumflex appears only twice before a short suffix 
(scddéta 1 96:6, kendmélez 1 299:22), but is lacking 11 times (kéroia 
I 173214, 247:16, huihola 1 116:14, kechérota 1 128:7, lddota 1 336: 10, 
kelésotemo 1 16:32, gendmotezs 1 248:27, rédola 1 88:1, 22227, 10, 
beuudrole 1 21:21). Before a long suffix there are no examples of a 
circumflex, 4 forms without accent (fléholén 1 221:6, gendmoliu 1 
81:4, scddotén 1 12:2, spilotén 1 298: 29). It can be seen that the quan- 
tity of the following syllable has little or no effect here. The secondary 


% In the first and third person singular, pret. subj. of weak verbs, the length of 
the 7 is uncertain, since it only rarely bears a circumflex; yet the fact that it did not 
change to e, as did other short i’s , indicates either that it was long at the time of the 
change, or protected by analogy with the other forms of the pret. subj. In either case, 
it probably retained the secondary stress much longer than the usual short vowel, and 
it will be seen that it generally exerts the same influence on the preceding syllable as 
any long ending. Dissyllabic endings (emo, ero), on the other hand, are considered as 
short, since each syllable must be treated separately in determining stress patterns. 
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stress must remain on the final syllable, since it is not normally toler- 
ated after a short stressed syllable. 

It will be noted that a great number of class II weak verbs with a 
short root syllable are not represented at all in these forms; in fact 
the examples are very much limited in comparison with the first group. 
The reason is: the majority of such verbs appear in the preterite and 
declined past participle with the stem vowel e. In Notker there are 
altogether 98 occurrences of e for 6 in these forms of short-stemmed 
-én verbs (20 in Bo., 16 in MC, 62 in Ps.), distributed among the 
following 22 verbs and their compounds (those marked with * show 
forms with e nowhere in OHG other than in Notker): irbaron*, beton*, 
gebon* geron, holon, iagon, charon*, chlagon, choron, ladon, lobon, 
manon, redon* saton*, scadon*, scrodon*, spilon, uzstadon*, gestaton*, 
taron, uuagon*, uuegon*. Of these, only seven show e in other forms 
of the verb, of which one appears only in the Psalter Glosses (scddesto), 
one only in MS G of De Partibus Logicae (uuagent), and three only 
once or twice in the Psalter (béle, chldget twice, scrédende |240:1, fol- 
lowing duriscrédeton in the same line!}). Only lobon and spilon show 
rather frequent examples of e in the present (spélest in Bo., lébenne, 
lébentemo, lébet, spilentemo, mttespilent in MC, lébenne, lébest, lébeni 
twice, /ébe twice a Ps., l6bén in Gl.), and once in the uninflected past 
participle (kelébe! in Ps.). On the other hand only five examples of 
h long root syllables show the change in the past and past 
participle: geblanetin 1 340:8, leideti 1 103:14, chéseton 11 139:19 
perhaps influenced by preceding uuégeton?), geuuérdeta 11 361: 4, 
keuuerdlicheta 11 637:12 (a hapax in Notker and only one other OHG 
occurrence in Graff 1, 1013.). Of these, geuwwerdon and possibly leidon 
also show e forms in the present, as do also chlocchon, spendon, and 
uunocheron. 


verbs wit 


Kelle’s statement that these examples are transitions to the -én 
class” is not a satisfactory explanation. There is no reason why such 

% Josef Schatz (‘‘Althochdeutsche Doppelformen schwacher Verba,” Germanica 
Sievers Festschrift\, Halle, 1925, p. 358) also includes 5 more verbs: liutparon, anafriston, 
chlocchon, lagon, and spendon in this list; however, they show e only in present forms, 
with the exception of the past ppl. geliutpdret (1 734:6), which Sehrt places in the first 
conjugation (Notker-W ortschals, p. 338); likewise the forms (ane)fristendo (11 473:13) 
and perhaps léiden (1 57:29), léidet (1 89:3, 123:22) may be -jan verbs. (Wortschatz, 
pp IQS, 


26 Kelle, Wiener Akad., vol. 109, pp. 258, 259; also in Umlersuchungen cur Uber- 
lieferung, Ubersetsung, Grammatik der Psalmen Notkers (Berlin, 1889), p. 75. Kelle’s 


explanation may be true in the case of lobon, if any weight is given to the one form 
lébén in the glosses; it is also possible, however, that the accent is merely a scribal error, 


as in puén (11 565:20). There are no other cases of accented é in these verb forms. 
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a transition should affect short stems almost exclusively; also, it is 
signific ant that the e appears in the majority of cases only in the pret- 
erite and inflected past participle. In the case of Notker alone, 
analogy with short-stemmed first conjugation verbs is a possibility, 
since their stem vowel in the preterite and past participle had become 
Nevertheless, a glance at earlier non-Notker forms 

; atz (Germanica, pp. 355 ff.) shows a similar, though far 


} 


more limited change to e at a time when the first conjugation stem 


vowel was still 7. Otfrid, for example, shows second conjugation short 


ta, koreti, and drageti (?)*" in all MSS; holeta and 


holetun in V,.P; holeta, holetin in V; klageta in V, F; lobenti in P. Long 


tems with e in fa 


ms with e are relatively more numerous in Otfrid than in Notker, 
ily biriuwetut appears in all MSS, only riuuetin (V, P) and 
(V, F) in two MSS. The three remaining long stems (suflent, 
githienitun, uuarnelin) are found only in V. The “Ludwigslied” has e 
only once, in the short stem form gereda. Later Franconian began to 
include more long stems: gesundereda, eisken, loccheia, uueibeta, zeiget, 
underbrordeda, clafetun (f{ for ff, pf), but short stems are still prevalent: 
beuuareda, umbeuuareda, clagedun, iageda, geskidedemo, scidedun. 
[t is probable that the e is actually a weakened form of the original 
6. In completely unstressed position following a short stressed syllable 
} 


and before an ending which takes a secondary stress, the 6 was first 


uniformly shortened to o (long before Notker; perhaps even by the 


} 


ninth century*’); this unstressed medial o (a rarity in OHG) was then 


occasionally further weakened to e®® which eventually, in Notker’s 
writings, became the prevailing form in such cases. A similar weaken- 
ing can be observed in compounds , where e occasionally occurs for a, 
e.g., in Bo.: namehafti, redehaftt (beside more frequent redohafti, etc.), 
samehafti (beside samohafti), samelichero (beside samolichero) ; in MC: 
samilih, samelichero. The Psalter shows even more frequent forms with 
e, some of which may, however, be later scribal alterations. It is inter- 
esting to note that even in these compounds the weakening from 6 to e 
occurs for the most part after a short syllable: there are no exceptions 
in Bo.; MC shows only two long stems (finflezéndun, uuéidegiitin) ; 
even the Psalter has only one long stem: mannelif- (several times). 


The much more consistent weakening in the verb can perhaps be laid 
| | 


27 The only two occurrences on OHG, both in Otfrid, are drageli a 
(Graff v, 502). 

* Josef Schatz, Althochdeutsche Grammatik (Gottingen, 1927), § 89 

2 Cf. J. Franck, Alifrdnkische Grammatik (Gottingen, 1909), p. 250. For examples 
of other weakenings of medial vowels in Old Franconian see also pp. 62-63, 76 ff. 
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partly to the rarity of a truly medial short o (no examples in Notker 
other than in these -6n verbs), and partly to the influence of the short- 
stemmed first conjugation verbs. 

It is thus clear that a large number of verbs formerly regarded as 
belonging to both the second and third weak conjugations are second- 
class short stems which have undergone a gradual weakening, begin- 
ning with the preterite and past participle and proceeding from there 
by analogy to other forms of the same verbs and to long stems. It is 
interesting also that the majority of verbs showing the reverse shift 
from e to o are short stems (Schatz, Germanica, pp. 355 ff.), e.g., in 
Otfrid: uuonot, habotost, losota, tholota, giuuerota; in the ‘‘Ludwigslied”’: 
sparoli, tholota. By analogy with the alternating Jobeta, lobota, the 
form losota easily arose to parallel loseta. 

In Notker’s usage, therefore, it has been shown that since the 6 of 
the preterite and past participle of the -én verbs of the pattern © x vw 
is unstressed, it is shortened to o or weakened to e, regardless of the 
length of the ending. In four-syllable verbs of the pattern @ x x v 
with a short ending (e.g., féstendta) , all examples in Bo. (20) have 
long 6, since as we have seen in Part II above, the natural position 
of the secondary stress in such words is on the penult. Even the works 
which mark few secondary stresses show a comparatively large number 
of examples with the circumflex here (MC: 8 with accent to 14 with- 
out; Ar.: 6 to 1; Ps.: 14 to 48). Before a long ending there is a con- 
flict between the natural position of the stress and the greater sonority 
of the final syllable (e.g., -/6st, -t6t, as opposed to unprotected 6), which 
also bears the greater logical stress. The probable result first was 
nearly equal stress on both syllables (beuéstendlér 1 41: 30, kehdnagélén 
1 138:19), which then led to increasing stress on one and weakening of 
the other. In Bo. the final syllable received the stress in the great 
majority of cases (17); the o shows a circumflex only in the two forms 
above and in férderétin 1 68:26. The other works show that the weak- 
ening was not completely consistent. MC shows only two accented 
forms (geuuélligétiu 1 726:11, gefréniskéti 1 842:9) as compared to 14 
without accent. In Ar., however, all six examples are long (geébendtiu 
I 471:14, geuétachdlér 1 428:16, geléidegéter 1 457:28, wertiligdtén 1 
431325, 432:12, tingeuuehselitiu 1 396:5); the accentuation of both 
of the last two syllables in several cases may indicate once more a 
variation in the location of the stress. Even the Psalter has 6 13 times, 


o 56 times (none of the 13 has an accent on the ending). 


In the genuine third-class weak verbs the stem vowel é, which is 
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of relatively low sonority, loses the secondary stress and hence its 
length in nearly all cases where a conflicting natural stress pattern or 
the weight of a long ending is involved. The vowel appears without 
accent every time in every stress pattern (except & x x-—-, which 
does not occur) when followed by a long vowel (Bo. 13 times, Ar. 
once, MC 1o times, Ps., approximately 80 times); likewise in the pat- 
tern “ x v (Bo. 4, MC 2, Ps. 46). In the pattern = x v an accented 
é is only found 3 times (in Bo.: dérhuudriéta 1 109:2, eruudriéta 
1 108: 23, in MC: inthéréta 1 732:17), unaccented e in all other occur- 
rences (Bo. 15, Ar. 3, MC 21, Ps. 66). In the rather rare four-syllable 
pattern, “x xv, however, the natural position of the secondary 
stress preserves the length of the @ three out of four times (in Bo.: 
erslérchenéten 1 108: 23, in MC: keméteméia 1 704: 26, in Ps.: séreuuéta 
11 580:6; only /imbereta 1 13:6 shows unaccented e.) 

2. Present participles of -6n and -én verbs. 

The basic principle is the same as for the preterite and past parti- 
ciple, with the exception that the closed syllable -dn- is less likely to 
lose secondary stress to a neighboring syllable and therefore shows 
less weakening, at least in Boethius. In the other works, especially 
the Psalter, the accents are so few and so sporadic that no interpreta- 
tion is possible. It is surprising, though, that Ps. shows only two 
accented forms, one with the incorrect acute (fteuutzzénton 11 266: 3) 
and one with a very faint circumflex (sufténdo 11 15:21), as contrasted 
with 5r unaccented examples, including 12 in the pattern % x xv, 
in which the o of the preterite and past participle showed such frequent 
accents. This cannot reflect any original stress variation, but is merely 
a peculiarity of the Psalter’s accentuation (see also below, n. 30). 
In Bo., the ratio of accented to unaccented is as follows: 


<xv 17 to8 (accented: diendntemo, diendntero, hérténdo, léidéndo, méchéndo, 
geréichéntes, riténtemo, stiftindo, sundéndo, suéibénta, uudlléndo, uuéinéndo, 
uuéllinio, uuélléntén, uuilléndo, zécchéntén, zocchéndo; unaccented: irrondo, 
chésonto, chésondo, lénondo, spéndondo, téilondo, uuéinonten, uuérchontes). 


4 4 4 4 4.4..84 “ 4 — 
-x- 4 to 5 (accented: duutzzintin, déséntén, uudlléntin, uudndéntiu; un- 
accented: anaudllontén, zedénsontén, dienontén (2), uudllontén), 


oxeu 3 to 8 (accented: kéréndo, chéréndo, zdnéndo; unaccented: pétondo, 
m‘ssefddondo, fndtondo, iagontén, chldgonde, chérondo, lébondo, spilonta). 


4 
“x-— only one occurrence, unaccented (gestdtondiu). 


%xxw all examples have the circumflex, 8 before short endings, 5 before 
long endings (forderéndo, méisterénten, miskeléndiu, ferréchenénde, uudlie- 
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intén, uuéhseléndo (2), uuiderénta, uutderdniin, uudlchenénto, uutinderéntén, 


zimberéndo, keéinlislichéntiu®). 


Another indication of the greater resistance to weakening of these 
forms is that Bo. shows no examples of e for 6, MC only 2 (/é6bentemo, 
spilentemo), Ps. 2 (chlocchendo, scrédende). The é of the third-class verbs 
once again shows a much greater tendency to lose stress and length. 
Only 9 exampl 


ples in Bo. show the circumflex, all of the pattern 


(farénién, folgéndén, félgéndo (2), fragéndo, hdéngéntén, héiléntén, 
lachénde, hinauudrténdo). All other forms are unaccented (= x v: 21, 
: 8, x wu: 7; there are no occurrences of four-syllable forms). 
3. The inflected infinitive (gerundive) of -é” and -én verbs. 
Sievers suggested a tendency to final secondary stress in these 
forms and mentioned the frequent simplification of the geminate nn 
among other signs of weakening of the first syllable of the suffix 
(Beitr. tv, 334-35). Nevertheless, in the case of the second-class verbs, 
he sonorous -én- has managed to hold the secondary stress even more 
firmly than in the present participle. The reason is obvious: -én- is 
always followed by a short syllable (-me or -nes), leading to a uni- 
formity of stress, with none of the variance produced by the alter- 
nating long and short endings of the participle. This leveling within 
the system even forces secondary stress to be retained after an ac- 
cented short syllable. The distribution in Bo. can be summarized as 
follows: 
ACCENTED UNACCENTED 
13 (e.g., déinchinne) ».g., bildonnes) 


tr (e.g., chérénne) 3 (e.g., géronne) 


r 
y 
B- 


5 (e 6 ffenénne) 


The other works, however, show only extremely rare accents here; 
the Psalter, none at all. In the case of -én verbs, the weaker é is once 
more unable to prevent a vacillation in stress. The relatively few 
examples in Bo. are distributed as follows: 

ACCENTED UNACCENTED 


3 (e.g., uudriénne) 4 (e.g., frdgenne) 
° 6 (e.g., délenne) 


% Words of more than four syllables will generally contain more than one secondary 
stress, but the final two to four syllables will fall into one of the normal patterns, except 
that a secondary stress may replace the usual primary stress, e.g., keéinlizlichntiu 

c~x af Cf. the following examples: hérebergotin ( 4x =>), geuutinderlichota 

~). In criscraméndo (Bo.), the original stress pattern is probably represented 
(=x ); in griscrémontén and grtscramotén (Ps.), the second syllable seems to have 
appropriated the secondary stress (~~ x w). 
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There are no examples of four-syllable forms. That an actual variation 
in stress is present in such cases and not merely careless accentuation 
is perhaps indicated by the forms ge/rzienne and trfenne in the Psalter 
(see part I above). U nless one or the other is s considered to be an error, 
the first must represent © x U, the second = 
4. Inflected forms of the comparative a superlative in -ér, -dst. 
Most of these forms appear in the four-syllable pattern and there- 
fore usually bear a secondary stress and retain their length before a 
short ending; a long ending may appropriate the stress. The open syl- 
lable of the comparative suffix is more subject to weakening than the 
closed syllable of the superlative. This is especialiy evident when it is 
combined with the adjectival suffix -ig, which itself vacillates between 
secondary stress and no stress (see #5 below). This explains the only 
unusual feature of the distribution in the following table: the 13 un- 
accented forms in the second group of the comparatives. Eleven of 
these are formed from adjectives in ig-, 2 in -eg (as contrasted with 
only 5 such forms-among the 22 accented examples). Some of these 
adjectives appear both with and without circumflected -or, e.g., méhti- 
géren (I 242:13), mahtigoro (1 237:14); timsaligéren (1 254:20), tin- 
saligoren (1 259:32). Apparently the secondary stress may rest either 
on the antepenult or the penult. Nevertheless, the i never carries a 
circumflex in these forms, perhaps indicating that original -fg has been 
shortened to -ig, but because of its original length may still attract a 
secondary stress. The distribution in Bo.: 
ACCENTED UNACCENTED 
2 (héréra, méréren) 1 (méroren) 
22 (e.g., hinderéra) 13 (e.g., chréftigoren) 
° 3 (e.g., hinderoriin) 
3 (e.g., hérdsta) 2 (hérosto, twice) 
1 (héréstén) 2 (hérostin, twice) 
34 (e.g., forderdsto) 1 (¢ruuirdigosta) 
2 (hinderdstén, twice) 5 (e.g., hinderosttin) 
The other works show rather full accentuation on these suffixes, 
though Ps., surprisingly enough, accents the comparative much more 
frequently than =e superlative. This could not possibly represent a 
difference in stress." The distribution (the first number represents ac- 


® A possibility which comes to mind, but which I cannot prove at this time, is 
that this scribe was more careless in retaining accents on such heavy medial syllables 
as 6n- (t-), és- (t-), which would naturally be pronounced with a secondary stress, than 
on the weaker 6- (¢-), 6- (r-), which might more readily be weakened in pronunciation 
unless carefully marked. 
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5. Miscellaneous suffixes: -in, -od, -ot, -ig, -li(c)h. 

The pattern here is obscured by the fact that the vowels of these 
suffixes can be either long or short, even when they are in final posi- 
tion; in the case of -ig, the situation is further complicated by the 
alternation of -fg and -ag (-eg).** Nevertheless, there are indications 
that the retention or loss of vowel length in medial position is governed 
by the same rules of stress. In Bo., -im and -od (-of)-are ratuer rare 
(8 examples of -in, 11 of -od, -of), but it is significant that the only three 
occurrences of each in the pattern 2x xv are accented (mén- 
niskina (2), uudnchelinero, éccherédde (2), écherddemo), while the only 
examples after a short stressed syllable are unaccented (clésinemo, 
glésinén, strilodes). In the pattern < x w there is the usual variation 
between accented and unaccented (guldinén, giuldine, lihsintu, dstéde, 
héréte, éinéte, siftodes, hérotes, herote, éinote). 

In the case of -ig and -li(c)h, however, shortening has proceeded 
so far, even in final position, that it is necessary to assume two parallel 
endings -fg, -ig and -/th, -lik entering into medial position upon the ad- 
dition of an inflectional ending. It is not to be expected that their 
treatment will fall into any well-defined pattern. A quick survey of all 
uninflected adjectives bearing these suffixes in Bo. through the letter 
g in the Notker-Wortschalz reveals 42 examples of accented -fg, 26 
without accent ;* -lik has an accent 25 times, lacks it 19 times. When 
these suffixes are followed by an ending, the factor most affecting 
them seems to be the quantity of the ending; if it is long it generally 
appropriates the stress regardless of the pattern. In the same sampling 
from Bo. used above, only one example of -fg is found before a long(?) 
ending (émeztgi), and only one of -ltch (folleclichér: = x ~-or = x -~). 


* For studies of these difficult suffixes, especially -tg, -If(c)h, see Fleischer, Ochs, 
and Fenselau; also Franz Traeger, Studien zur Sprache von Notkers Boelius (Diss., 
Landshut, 1906); a more general study in Paul Schmid, “Uber die Herkunft und 
Bedeutung der germanischen Bildungssilben ag, ig und lik,” ZfdA., tv (1908), 485-549. 

* For the first two books of Boethius, Fenselau counts 26 fg to 28 ig when un- 
inflected; 21 #g to 115 ig when inflected (p. 20). 
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Otherwise the stress pattern seems to have little effect and the 
distribution is meaningless.* An exhaustive analysis of these very 
productive suffixes in all environments would perhaps be of inter- 
est, but lies outside the scope of this paper. It can be assumed that 
the early loss of secondary stress and length even in final position re- 
&#ied, in the case of -tg, partly by analogy with the parallel suffix 
-ag, while in -/é(c)h the process accompanied its loss of identity as an 
independent unit (as still in gelih>gleich) and development into a 
mere suffix. 


I have here attempted to show the relationship between stress and 
vowel length in the language of Notker. It has been demonstrated 
that Notker, with his usual phonetic acumen, was quite aware of this 
relationship and indicated even very subtle variations by means of 
his skillful system of accentuation. Whether Notker was the only OHG 
writer to indicate the shortening of a long vowel before another vowel, 
whether the shortening was transmitted to later forms of the language, 
and to what extent the stress patterns discussed above were standard 
in OHG as a whole, are questions which will be investigated in 
another article. 

* Fenselau’s statement (p. 26) that the circumflex is also lacking after a long sylla- 


ble does not seem to be borne out by the sample I have considered, which shows 19 ég 
to 27 ig after a long syllable and before a short ending. 
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In the scenario composed on the evening of 29 June 1817, Sappho’s 
rival is referred to simply as ‘sie,’ and Phaon as ‘er’ (Werke, Erste 
Abt., xvm, 161, V2, and p. 173) but the name ‘Melitta’ already ap- 
pears in the ‘Vorarbeiten’ after the fifth of these, probably on 30 June 
1817, (pp. 162, 174) and in the list of characters which Grillparzer 
made on 1 July 1817 thus (pp. 164, 175): 


Sappho 

Phaon ; 

Eucharis Sklevinen-[Grillparzer’s deletion] 
Melitta Dienerinen Sapphos 


In the second place, beyond the strange similarity between the 
names of Melitta and Mileta and the fact that she is Sappho’s favourite 
handmaid in both Grillparzer’s Sappho and Lyly’s Sapho and Phao, a 
comparison of the two plays reveals no further points of similarity in 
respect of plot, setting, characterisation or dialogue. 

The possibility that Grillparzer’s choice of a name for Sappho’s 
rival was inspired by Lyly is, then, ruled out. In Lyly’s play Mileta, 
in any case, never attains the status of a real rival to Sapho. Nor is the 
character of Melitta-Mileta to be found in any other treatment of the 
Sappho theme at any time; thus, both the possibility that Grillparzer 
and Lyly were inspired by a common source and that of an inter- 
mediary between Lyly and Grillparzer are likewise ruled out. 

As far as Lyly is concerned, the character of Mileta does not ap- 
pear in his sources and seems to have been invented (see R. Warwick 
Bond, The Complete Works of John Lyly |Oxford, 1942], U, 244): “For 
his (i.e., Lyly’s) second play be combined Sappho’s epistle in Ovid’s 
Heroides, XV, with Aelian’s tale of Venus’ gift of beauty to Phao 
(Var. Hist. xii, 18); adding to this combination the Court of Syracuse, 
represented by Pandion, Trachinus, Mileta and the rest of Sapho’s 
ladies, and the Pages, the crone Sybilla, and the machinery of Venus, 
Vulcan and Cupid, with the smith Calypho. The additions here quite 
outweigh what is borrowed, while the whole subject, subordinated to 
the purposes of Court allegory, is treated with an inventive freedom 
that recreates the story.”’ Since Lyly’s play, which was performed at 
the Court of Queen Elizabeth on 27 Feb. 1582, has been shown to re- 
late to Elizabeth’s courtship by the Duc d’Alengon (see Bond, ed., 
Complete Works, tt, 257), it is possible that the figure of Mileta had a 
counterpart in the current intrigue at Court and that the name Mileta 
served to cloak the identity of the lady at Court. Of the names of 
Sapho’s ladies, that of Mileta, together with Favilla, Canope, and 
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Eugenua, is pseudoclassical, possibly of Italian pastoral origin, whilst 
those of Lamia and Ismena (Greek form ‘Ismene’) are genuine classical 
names (recorded in Pauly’s Realencyclopddie der classischen Allter- 
lumswissenschaft). The name Mileta was probably chosen arbitrarily 
by Lyly, although it was given to Sapho’s chief handmaid. On the 
other hand it is just possible that Lyly, himself a classical scholar, was 
familiar with the reasonably well-known fact that one of Sappho’s 
favourite companions, Anactoria (see D. Page, Sappho and Alcaeus 
[Oxford, 1955], pp. 52 ff., 135, 144) came from Miletus, and that he in- 
vented the name Mileta in the belief that it would signify ‘aMilesian 
woman’ (cf. Suidae Lexikon 1, ed. T. Gaisford [Oxon. 1834], cols. 3255, 
3256: ‘“Mafyrpiac 5¢ airns, Avayopa Midnoia.’ Suidas was still the 
chief authority on Sappho in the sixteenth century). 

Having established that Grillparzer was not influenced by Lyly in 
spite of the purely coincidental similarity of names, we shall discuss 
the strong likelihood of a direct connection between Grillparzer’s 
Melitta and the Melite of the so-called Thalia-Fragment (1794) of 
Hdélderlin’s Hyperion—a connection which, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, has so far remained unnoticed. 


There is no conclusive biographical proof that Grillparzer had read 
the Thalia-Fragment, but he must have had access to it only four years 


before the composition of Sappho (1817). From Feb. 1813—Dec. 1813 
Grillparzer was employed in the Hofbibliothek, Vienna (see Werke, 
Dritte Abt., I, 42, 43, 51). 1am informed by Dr. F. Rennhofer, Leiter 
der Katalogabteilung der Osterreichischen Nationalbibliothek (ehem. 
Hofbibliothek) that the Library does possess a copy of Hdélderlin’s 
Thalia-Fragment, contained in Thalia, NF, 4. Tl., 5. Stiick des Jgs. 
1793, pp. 181-221, Signatur 13 K 16, NF 1793. It is not possible to de- 
termine the exact date of accession but, since the pressmark of the 
volume containing the Thalia-Fragment is among the oldest of the 
“Prunksaalaufstellung,” we may assume that the Thalia-Fragment 
was already to be found in the Hofbibliothek at the time Grillparzer 
was employed there. Grillparzer writes in his autobiography (Werke, 
Erste Abt., xv1, 113, 114) that his employment in the Hofbibliothek 
left him ample time for pursuing his own interests and that the strong- 
est of these was his interest in the Greek language and literature. 
Hélderlin’s Thalia-Fragment may well have attracted his attention. 
Although Hélderlin himself was little known to him (see J. Nadler, 
Franz Grillparzer [1948], p. 419), Grillparzer certainly not only knew 
but also, at that time, greatly admired the editor of the Thalia, Schil- 
ler. (For Grillparzer’s admiration of Schiller see Nadler, p. 69.) If 
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Grillparzer did in fact read the Thalia-Fragment in 1813, we may rea- 
sonably assume that the impression it made upon his imagination 
would not have faded by 1817. 

In order to see more clearly how Grillparzer was indebted to at 
least three literary works, Fénelon’s Télémaque (1699), Amalie von 
Imhoff’s Die Schwestern von Lesbos (1800), and Hélderlin’s Thalia- 
Fragment (1794) with regard to the figure of Melitta, it is convenient 
to consider Melitta from three different aspects; first, her dramatic 
function in Grillparzer’s play; second, Grillparzer’s conception of her 
appearance and disposition, and third, her name. 

Melitta’s dramatic function in Grillparzer’s play is that of Sappho’s 
rival. The original theme of the Sappho legend was Sappho’s unre- 
quited love for Phaon, and the first hint that Sappho could have a 
rival appears in the lyrical ballad Sappho by Lebrecht Ndller which 
appeared in Schiller’s Musenalmanach for 1797 (pp. 53-57): 

Amors Flammen zogen seinen Sinn 
Schon zu einem andern Madchen hin. 


Grillparzer may well have known this poem. 

R. Backmann and G. M. Howe are of the firm opinion that Grill- 
parzer was influenced by literary models in his decision to include in 
his play a rival for the love of Phaon. According to Backmann Grill- 
parzer drew on Fénelon’s prose romance; according to Howe, on 
Amalie von Imhoff’s idyl. 

R. Backmann, in O. Katann’s Grillparzerstudien ({1924] pp. 97 
112), argues that Fénelon’s impact can be seen in Grillparzer’s de- 
scription of the grotto (I.i), in the general atmosphere filled with the 
presence of the sea, in his choice of the name Eucharis? for Sappho’s 
chief handmaid and, above all, in the basic situation of the play: 
Sappho’s jealousy of the girl Melitta, her rival for the love of a 
younger man. The figure of Melitta in her dramatic function as 
Sappho’s rival, corresponds to that of Eucharis, handmaid of the god- 


dess Calypso and successful rival for the love of the young Télémaque. 


Backmann does not seem to have known G. M. Howe’s article in 


2 The name of Eucharis Grillparzer gave to a secondary character. To judge from 
the “‘Vorarbeiten” and the first draft, his choice of this name does not seem to date back 
to his original conception of the drama. The name does not occur in the “‘Vorarbeiten”’ 
(cf. Werke, Erste Abt., xvi, 172-74), it is written in in later ink; cf. the modification 
Sklavinen to Dienerinen, in the list of characters made on 1 July (cf. first draft H, 
pp. 164, 175), it has been written in later in the stage direction, Act I, sc.i, 1 July 
(cf. H, p. 175) and preceding Act I, sc. iv, 3 July (cf. H, p. 178), and appears for the 
first time in the same ink as the rest of the text in Act II, sc. ii, 6 July, where Eucharis 
for the first time has something to say (cf. H, p. 181). 
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this journal (1923), which is equally convincing in pointing out the 
similarity between the theme of Grillparzer’s Sappho and Amalie von 
Imhoff’s Die Schwestern von Lesbos. Howe shows how the dramatic 


function of Melitta as Sappho’s rival corresponds to that of the young 


Likoris who inspires the passionate love of the young man Diokles, 
who has previously idealised and professed to love the elder sister 
Simaitha whose slave Likoris is by law. 

Further, Howe shows in considerable detail that not only the drama- 
tic function of Melitta corresponds to that of Likoris but also that 
Grillparzer’s conception of Melitta’s appearance and disposition bears 
a striking resemblance to Amalie von Imhoff’s description of Likoris. 
As evidence, Howe quotes such descriptions of Likoris as “die in 
reizender Unschuld zwischen dem Kinde noch schwankt und der zart 
entbliihenden Jungfrau” (II, 34-35), “das hold aufbliihende Miad- 
chen” (V, 37), “der Unschuld riihrender Liebreiz”’ (V, 34), ‘“‘unerfah- 
ren und schiichtern” (I, 236), “Likoris’ unbewahrtes Gemiit, das 
jedem Eindruck sich hingibt” (IV, 137-38). One cannot but agree 
with Howe in his conclusion that “‘Grillparzer had read the idyl re- 
cently enough to have the outstanding features of the poem fairly 
clearly in mind.” 

Finally, I should like to put forward the suggestion that Grillpar- 
zer was influenced in his conception of Melitta’s appearance and dis- 
position not only by Amalie von Imhoff’s portrayal of Likoris but, 
even if subcons iously , also by Hélderlin’s depi tion of Hyperion’s be- 
lovéd, Melite, in the Thalia-Fragment. Almost the whole of the Thalia- 
Fragment is concerned with Hyperion’s relationship to the charming 
Melite. There are several points of comparison between Hélderlin’s 
portrait of her and Grillparzer’s of Melitta, and also between the 
background against which Melitta appears in the Fragment and that 
of Grillparzer’s drama. 

In the Thalia-Fragment the setting is ancient Ionia, the home of 
Sappho. We learn that Melite’s parents, too, came from Ionia: ‘ 
und ihre Mutter, ehemals die Krone von Jonien, sey eine Verwandte 
des Gorgonda Notara”’ (GSA, 1, 168).* Almost immediately after 
this remark Hyperion goes on to say how the company in Notara’s 
garden went on to talk about the children of ancient Ionia, including 
Sappho: “Allmahlig kam immer mehr Leben und Geist unter uns. 

> Hélderlin, Similiche Werke, Stuttgarter Hélderlin-Ausgabe. Im Auftrag des 
Wiirttembergischen Kultministeriums, herausgegeben von Friedrich Beissner (Stutt- 


gart, 1943 ff.), ie., Grosse Stuttgarter Ausgabe=GSA. All references to Hélderlin’s 
works are to this edition 
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Wir sprachen viel von den herrlichen Kindern des alten Joniens, von 
Sappho und Alcius, und Anakreon. . . ”’ (GSA, m1, 168). 

It is against this background of ancient Ionia that Melite is pre- 
sented in the Thalia-Fragment, a background which in many ways re- 
sembles that of Sappho. The grotto, which forms an essential part of 
the setting in Sappho and which is overgrown with bushes and ivy (cf. 
Sappho, 1.i), although it is also to be found in Télémaque, has its 
counterpart in the grotto of Homer in the Thalia-Fragment (GSA, 11, 
168, 177). The myrtle bushes which form the setting for the well- 
known scene in Sappho (IIL.iii, where Melitta washes herself, are men- 
tioned several times in the Thalia-Fragment, for example: “ . . . die 
Myrthenlauben ténten von fréhlichen Melodien,...” (GSA, 1m, 
166), “...nachdem wir eine Weile am Meles auf und nieder unter 
den Myrthen und Platanen gegangen waren, .. . ”’ (p. 177), and when 
Hyperion is torn by tumultuous feelings for Melite she appears at this 
dramatic moment through the myrtle bushes: “Mitten in diesem 
Tumulte hért’ ich etwas durch die Myrthen rauschen. Ich rafte mich 
auf— und o Himmel! es war Melite!”’ (p. 179). The winding of wreaths 
and garlands with which Sappho’s maidens are employed in prepara- 
tion for the Feast of Love (I1.ii) forms part of the scene which greets 
Hyperion as he enters the harbour of Smyrna, and also the dances and 
games which accompany the celebrations in Sappho, and which 
Melitta mentions (IL.iv): 

In Tanz und Spiel und bei des Hauses Pflichten 
Dacht’ ich gar selten der verlaSnen Lieben 
(Werke, Erste Abt., 1, 293) 


Hyperion describes the scene in the harbour in the following way: 
“Alles verjiingte und begeisterte der herrliche siiSe Friihling. Der 
Hafen wimmelte von jauchzenden Schiffen, wo Blumenkrinze weh- 
ten, und Chierwein blinkte, die Myrthenlauben ténten von fréhlichen 
Melodien, und Tanz und Spiel durchrauschte die Ulmen und Pla- 
tanen” (GSA, i, 166). 


Against this typical Grecian background Hyperion relates how he 
first met Melite in Notara’s garden, and here we really begin to feel 
that the resemblances to Sappho must be more than mere coincidence. 
Hyperion compares Melite to a priestess of love: “Ach! mir—in diesem 
schmerzlichen Gefiihl meiner Einsamkeit, mit diesem freudeleeren 
blutenden Herzen—erschien mir Sie; hold und heilig, wie eine Priest- 
erin der Liebe stand sie da vor mir;...” (GSA, 11, 166). We are re- 
minded at this point that Sappho and her maidens, including Melitta, 
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tend the altar of Aphrodite and that in Act II, sc. 2 they are preparing 
to celebrate the Feast of Love. 

The circumstances of Melite’s life curiously resemble those of 
Melitta. In the Thalia-Fragmeni we learn that Melite is living far 
away from her parents: “Ohne zu fragen, erfuhr ich, sie komme von 
den Ufern des Pactols, aus einem einsamen Thale des Tmolus, wohin 
ihr Vater, ein sonderbarer Mann, aus Verdruf iiber die izige Lage der 
Griechen sich schon gar lange von Smyrna weg begeben hatte, um dort 
seines finstren Grams zu pflegen,...’”’ (GSA, 1, 168). Grillparzer’s 
Melitta too is living far from her parents (IL.iii): 

Da mu ich sitzen einsam und verlassen, 

Fern von der Eltern Herd im fremden Land 

(Werke, Erste Abt., 1, 287) 

and this motive is developed to form a bond of sympathy between 
Melitta and Phaon, (II.iv): 

Es bindet gleicher Schmerz, wie gleiches Blut, 

Und Trauernde sind iib’rall sich verwandt. 

Auch ich vermisse ungern teure Eltern, 

Auch mich zieht’s machtig nach der Heimat zu... . (p. 289) 

In appearance and disposition there also are astonishing similar- 
ities between Hélderlin’s depiction of Melite and Grillparzer’s de- 
scriptions of the young and charming Melitta. So, for example, in 
Hélderlin’s description of Melite “...wie aus Licht und Duft 
gewebt, so geistig und zart; iiber dem Liacheln voll Ruh’ und himm- 
lischer Giite thronte mit eines Gottes Majestit ihr grofes begeis- 
tertes Auge, und wie Wélkchen ums Morgenlicht, wallten im Friih- 
lingswinde die goldnen Loken um ihre Stirne’ (GSA, m1, 166), the 
words used to describe Melite when Hyperion sees her for the first 
time, which we may compare with Phaon’s description of Melitta 
when he first sees her (V.iii): 

Hier, wo dein mildes, himmelklares Auge 
Zum erstenmale mir entgegen glanzte 
Und wie des Tages goldner Morgenstrahl 
Des Schlafes diistre Bande von mir léste. . . . 
(Werke, Erste Abt., 1, 352) 
Hyperion emphasises Melite’s ingenuousness and her simplicity: 
“Melite sprach manch himmlisches Wort, kunstlos, ohne alle Absicht, 
in lautrer heiliger Einfalt’”’ (GSA, m1, 168), and we recall Phaon’s de- 
scription of Melitta (I1.iv): 
Ein siiRes, liebes, unbefangnes Kind! 
(Werke, Erste Abt., 1, 291) 
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And again, Melitta’s simplicity in the way she speaks, for example in 
Act II, sc. iv, in her conversation with Phaon. Hyperion stresses 
Melite’s maidenly modesty: “... ihre fromme Scheue, nichts zu 
entweihen durch iibermiithigen Scherz oder Ernst, wenn es nur ferne 
verwandt war mit Schénem und Gutem, ihre anspruchlose Gefallig- 
keit,...”’ (GSA, m1, 173). Melitta has been taught modesty by 
Sappho (I.v): 
Melitta: Du weiSt wohl noch, was du u ts sagtest, 
Daf} Jungfraun es in Fremder Gegeu wart 
Nicht zieme frei die Blicke zu versenden. 
(Werke, Erste Abt., 1, 277) 

Sappho also mentions her unpretentiousness (II.vi): 


Durch anspruchsloses, fromm-bescheidnes Wesen .. . . (p. 301) 


With a reasonable degree of certainty we may thus assume that 
Grillparzer’s image of the simple, naive Melitta owed something not 
only to the description of Likoris in Die Schwestern von Lesbos but 
also to Hélderlin’s conception of Melite in the Thalia-Fragment. And 
surely we need seek no further for the inspiration behind Grillparzer’s 
choice of the name Melitta, a name which seems particularly appropri- 
ate for the character he had in mind and which, purely for reasons of 
euphony appealed to him (Sappho, IILiii, where Sappho contrasts 
the harsher sound of her own name with the gentle, liquid sound of 
Melitta: 

Melitten!—Ach ein siiSer, weicher Name, 
Ein ohrbezaubernd liebevoller Name! 
Melitta—Sappho!—Geh bring sie zu mir! 

(Werke, Erste Ab., 1, 313) 

In his edition of Sappho, A. Sauer (Werke, Erste Abt., 1 [1909], p. c) 
quotes Wieland’s Menander und Glycerion X,16 as a possible source of 
the name Melitta: ‘Melissa oder (wie man zu Athen spricht) Melitta 

.. ein niedliches, gewandtes Ding,’’ who is Glycerion’s youngest 
sister. Sauer also mentions Corneille’s play, Mélite, but this suggestion 
is, I believe rightly, rejected by Backmann (p. 110). The name Me- 
litta, the Attic form of Melissa, was a popular Greek name frequently 
given to nymphs and priestesses, meaning ‘a bee,’ an ancient symbol 
of purity and inspiration (Pauly’s Realencyclopddie der classischen 
Altertumswissenschaft, XV, 1, cols. 525-528). It seems likely, then, 
that Grillparzer’s choice of the name was inspired in the first place 
by Hélderlin, but that he used the form which was more familiar to 
him from his reading of Greek literature and possibly of Wieland’s 
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Menander und Glycerion. (For Grillparzer’s knowledge of Wieland’s 
works see Nadler, p. 142.) It may be of some slight significance that 
in the first draft of Sappho(H) Grillparzer, like Hélderlin, spells 
Melitta’s name with only one ‘t’ in Act II, sc. ii: 
Melita (ihre leeren Hinde betrachtend): Ich? 
(Werke, Erste Abt., 1, 285) 


It seems to be an odd but almost certain observation that Hélder- 


lin’s choice of the name Melite was inspired not by any description 


of a woman but by Richard Chandler’s description of Melite, a deme 
of Athens, in his Travels in Asia Minor, and Greece (1775/76) which 
Hélderlin had read in the anonymous German translation Reisen in 
Griechenland (Leipzig, 1777). The description of the deme of Melite 
is to be found in the German translation on page 131 (cf. GSA, 11, 
434-36). The name Melite occurs as a personal name in Homer, [liad 
18,42; Hesiod, Theog. v. 247; Virgil, Aen. 5, 825; Apollonius Rhodius, 
Argonautica 4, 538-43, and was also the name of the heroine of the 
Attic deme described by Chandler, Reisen in Griechenland, p. 131, 
although Chandler refers only to the deme and not to the heroine (see 
GSA, ll, 436). 

The result of the preceding investigation is, then, the discovery 
that in spite of the startling resemblance between the two names 
Melitta and Mileta there is in fact no connection between Grill- 
parzer’s Sappho (1817) and Lyly’s Sapho and Phao (1581), but that, 
in his conception of the appearance and disposition of Sappho’s rival 
and his choice of the name Melitta, Grillparzer’s imagination was 
stimulated by recollections not only of the figure of Likoris in Die 
Schwestern von Lesbos but also of Hélderlin’s picture of Melite in the 
Thalia-Fragment of Hyperion. 





REVIEW ARTICLE 


FROST’S WORKS AND DAYS 


John F. Lynen, University of Illinois 


In Robert Frost: The Trial by Existence,’ Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant has pro- 
duced a sound, interesting, and, if not great, certainly intelligent, biography. 
It is too bad that readers not thoroughly familiar with Frost may neglect this 
book, taking the author’s frank admiration for her subject as a sign that this 
is merely a testament of praise. It is much more. As the first full-scale biogra- 
phy, it deserves a careful reading; as a thoughtful and painstaking study, it 
deserves and will eventually win a place in literary scholarship. 

Miss Sergeant writes as a woman, and her style is often tinged with 
emotional qualities in excess of those appropriate to the occasion. In her 
effort to add color to the story she tells, she tends to sentimentalize and in- 
dulges in a kind of metaphoric language which is extravagant without being 
witty. Her habit of calling the poet “‘Rob,” which she alternates with “R. F.,” 
is one of those trifles which constantly annoy. The reader is more troubled by 
her oversimple estimate of people other than the poet. This results from a 
certain partisanship. Miss Sergeant wants to make it clear that she is on the 
right side—Frost’s side. Hence those he admires are shown to be all good, the 
others fools or weaklings. In this respect, Miss Sergeant seems to retain the 
prejudices of a period when people felt that one must choose finally and 
forever between Frost and the Symbolists. This peculiar choice had then a 
political motive: it resulted from the naive notion that art must be judged 
directly according to the soundness of the artist’s social views. Eliot’s were 
so far to the right that readers could regard them as purely metaphorical, but 
Frost’s were hard to distinguish from the conservative Republicanism which 
was, then as now, a force in politics. While Miss Sergeant gracefully side-steps 
the political issue, she writes in the spirit of literary warfare it engendered. 
She will be scornful of Pound, though a foolish letter of his which she reprints 
does more than enough to take care of him. Her respect for Eliot is grudging. 
Of Yeats nothing good is said; of Joyce, Williams, Cummings and their likes, 
nothing. Amy Lowell is presented in caricature, and though that personage 
lends herself to such treatment, one wishes her minor but remarkable achieve- 
ments were more respected. In general, Miss Sergeant assumes that all 
literary folk who took roads other than Frost’s were deplorably silly. 

But, curiously enough, for all her partisanship, Miss Sergeant has 
achieved a remarkable objectivity. If her feminity has led to the excesses 
mentioned, it is from this also that her fine talent for biography comes. She 
displays a woman’s capacity for self-abnegation, something as valuable to 
the biographer as negative capability to the poet. Though we occasionally 
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glimpse her as devotee kneeling before the candles, we are glad to find that 
as biographer she keeps discretely out of the way. In the essential business 
of portraying the poet, she neither exhorts nor argues, but works unob- 
trusively through the sequence of materials she presents. In this respect she 
follows in the tradition of English biography which has proved most effective 
because its method is aesthetic rather than analytical and therefore best 
suited to render the wholeness of personality. 

Miss Sergeant has wisely chosen not to develop a theory of Frost’s life. 
Though she suggests a very general pattern of challenge and response which 
his early poem, “The Trial by Existence,” expresses, little comes of this. 
Quite naturally she has her points to make, but these are occasional. Her 
refusal to theorize should be appreciated as a positive value. As a biographer’s 
decision, it has too a certain nobility in an age of psychoanalytic biography. 
Miss Sergeant is also to be commended for refusing to systematize Frost’s 
thought. This is, perhaps, the harder temptation to resist and the more dan 
gerous. Since much of Frost’s poetry is discursive, it is all too easy to regard 
him simply as a “thinker.” His thought, however, though it has the air of 
philosophizing, is elusive and cannot be reduced to clear propositions, because 
it is always expressed within the process of imaginative seeing. The ‘“‘thinker” 
separated from the poet is not Frost but an amateur philosopher, and the 
ideas, unless considered within the complex structure of his poems, are not his 
ideas but dull abstractions. Miss Sergeant could, perhaps, have done more 
in articulating the poet’s opinions, but one is glad here to have too little 
rather than the usual too much. 

The many quotations from Frost’s correspondence reveal new aspects of 
his thought. By relying on the poet’s own words, Miss Sergeant is able to give 
us a sense of the intellectual concerns which were predominant at various 
periods. The reader will be particularly interested in his lengthy and enthusi- 
astic speculations about voice tones during the period from 1912 to 1915. 
That he has attempted to capture the sound of speech in his verse is well 
known, but only when we see this objective in relation to her account of the 
years when he was still close to the imagists does its significance for his devel 
opment become clear. Pound and Frost were joined in the spirit of imagism. 
Though the crucial “Mowing” is not an imagist poem, it enunciates the 
essential idea of imagism. Pound’s Symbolism like that of Eliot, as we see 
in the early “‘Preludes,” derives largely from imagism, and like imagism it 
was inspired by an ideal of visual acuity. To get this the Symbolists abandoned 
familiar ways of speaking, while Frost took the opposite course, exploiting 
coherent forms of discourse. Not that Frost’s effects are mainly auditory 
or theirs visual, for the Symbolists use colloquial idiom and he sharply 
seen imagery. The difference has to do rather with poetic structure. The 
Symbolists sacrificed the surface logic of speech in order to move freely in 
time, revealing the symbolic import of their images by placing them within a 
deep historical perspective. Frost, on the other hand, clung to logically com- 
municative speech and thus to one present time in order to make the sym- 
bolic meaning emerge from the realistically rendered scene. The individualistic 
Frost and the doctrinaire Pound could hardly agree for long, but beneath 
Miss Sergeant’s account of their quarrel we are able to see the profound in- 
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tellectual disagreement which divorced Frost from the dominant school of 
modern poetry. 

Miss Sergeant’s critical commentary on the poems is always brief, often 
shrewd, yet sometimes inaccurate because hasty. She contributes most to the 
understanding of Frost’s verse by the directions she suggests through her 
selection of facts. It is this that accounts for the true excellence of her book, 
and yet it is this which the reader is least likely to observe and therefore 
appreciate. Though facts are facts, the facts of even an ordinary life are 
infinite. In the end, successful biography depends upon the author’s art of 
discriminating and arranging. Miss Sergeant shows the utmost good sense in 
both of these operations. In amassing the extensive information upon which 
her book is based, she has gone about her work with thoroughness and a fine 
passion for detail. At the same time she has managed to avoid pedantry. 
Readers will be grateful for this, but the more serious among them may well 
feel she has gone too far in deciding not to provide notes. These are necessary 
and should be added in the next edition. Miss Sergeant has derived her 
materials not only from libraries but from scores of people in the academic, 
literary, and publishing worlds who know or knew Frost well. Among them 
the poet’s daughter Lesley, Mrs. George Frisbie Whicher, and Mrs. Otto 
Manthy-Zorn—the last two, wives of Amherst professors—supply some of 
the most interesting information. But it is in Frost’s letters that we find the 
richest store, not so much of mere facts, as of attitudes and thoughts. Many 
of them are little works of art—one remembers particularly his estimate 
of Woodrow Wilson—and all contain revelations. Through her skillful use of 
these, Miss Sergeant has succeeded in portraying within the familiar outlines 
of Frost’s personality his subtle and varied qualities of mind. 

For the serious student the most exciting aspect of this book is the wealth 
of new information it adds to our knowledge of Frost’s development. Till now 
the chronology of the poems has remained uncertain. One could go on the 
general assumption that the poems of a given volume were written after the 
book preceding, but it was clear that the exceptions to this rule were many 
and important. While Frost has often described the occasion which inspired 
a poem, he has seldom indicated dates of composition. Many a poem was 
written years after the idea for it first came to him; some pieces were revised 
over several decades; and fragments from rejected earlier poems have been 
worked into later ones. Thus the problem of dating is very difficult. 

It would be less important were the only issue that of clarifying the 
story of Frost’s life. The fact is, however, that the most crucial questions as 
to the nature of his art are involved. Frost has produced poems in at least 
three distinct styles: Victorian lyrics such as “Reluctance,” eclogues such as 
“After Apple-Picking,” and witty poems such as “Sitting by a Bush in Broad 
Sunlight.’’ These styles are not to be confused with genres. Each style repre- 
sents a separate synthesis of thought, poetic form, and diction, and each is 
found in poems of several genres, the eclogues including lyric, meditative, 
narrative, and dramatic poems, for example. Also these styles overlap some- 
what: the Victorian sonnet to Edward Thomas was written in 1917, when the 
pastoral style was dominant, and the pastoral “Directive” in the period of 
Frost’s witty verse. Only when the distinct differences between these styles 
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are recognized will it be possible to see Frost’s development in a proper per- 
spective. This will help in the evaluation of individual poems, and it is essen- 
tial to any reasoned judgment of Frost’s work as a whole. So far nearly all 
commentators, Miss Sergeant included, have ignored form, with the result 
that they have not seen clearly enough the differences of intent, technique, 
and value. Though Frost’s partisans are the most frequent offenders in this, 
those who have censured his work discuss it in the same undiscriminating 
way. For instance, Yvor Winters’ attack of some years ago is based upon 
such pieces as ““The Bear,” “The Egg and the Machine,” and “‘The White- 
Tailed Hornet.” This is about as fair as it would be to judge Wordsworth 
solely by the Lucy poems. 

Thus the chronological question is urgent, and Miss Sergeant, quite 
aware of this, has done her best to date poems. However, she faced many un- 
certainties, as her wonderfully honest. introduction shows. Often in her 
conversations with the poet, she found that he enjoyed talking most when she 
took no notes. Frost read only a small portion of her manuscript so that there 
was not the chance for authoritative correction. As she remarks in conclusion, 
‘Some of the dates noted may be queried: the poet himself is doubtful about 
dates. He has kept few records, except in his head.” 

Miss Sergeant cannot be blamed for failing where no one else has tried, 
and I take issue with her now only in order to define a problem which can no 
longer be neglected. The core of this problem is the question as to when 
North of Boston (published in April, 1914) was written. This is Frost’s second 
book and probably his greatest. Its difference from A Boy’s Will (published 
early in 1913) leads one to assume that it was written after the earlier volume. 


From this view Miss Sergeant strongly dissents, yet the evidence she offers is 
contradictory and inconclusive. 


Both books appeared during the crucial English sojourn—October, 1912, 
to February, 1915. Shortly after arriving in England, Frost put together the 
manuscript of A Boy’s Will. Miss Sergeant describes the process as follows: 


> 


As for Rob, properly chaired, R. F. says that his first real impulse as poet in exile was 
to dig a handful of manuscript poems out of the bottom of the family trunk and lay 
them in a pile by the fireplace 
“T have never written poetry every day as you know. It was just every so 
often that I would weed out this pile or do something to a poem. One evening 
I found myself sitting on the floor by the fireplace, burning what I could spare. 
These were poems of youth, written separately, between 1892-1912, not in a 
design to be together. 
‘They were all of the period when I thought I preferred nature to people, 
the mercy of myself, not always happy. They represented a sort of 


irve. I put the [unburned] poems in my pocket, and next day realized 


ld be a book [A Boy’s Will).” (Sergeant, p. 97) 

Frost’s words follow closely Gorham B. Munson’s account in Robert Frost: 
1 Study in Sensibility and Good Sense (New York, 1927). Both create the 
impression that Frost’s first book was made up of all the poems then written 
which he considered worthy. True, we are not explicitly told that there were 
no others, but the language clearly implies it. No mention is made of the 
“talk poems”’ of North of Boston; there is no hint that the sheaf of poems in 
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the trunk was one of several. One is left, therefore, to assume that the poems 
of the second book had nog been written at this time. 

To counteract this impression, Miss Sergeant repeatedly asserts that 
important parts of North of Boston were written earlier. For example, she 
claims that “‘The Wood-Pile,” “The Mountain,” and “After Apple-Picking”’ 
were “largely written before he went to England.” Here the word “largely” 
shows that this side of the argument is at least as ambiguous as the other, and 
later I will demonstrate what “largely” can mean. More than a few poems are 
involved. In a letter to Thomas Bird Mosher, written just after David Nutt 
had accepted A Boy’s Will (about December, 1912), Frost explains: 

I came here to write rather than to publish. I have three other books of verse somewhere 
near completion, “Melanism,” “Villagers,” and ‘“The Sense of Wrong,” and I wanted 
to be alone with them for a while. (Sergeant, p. 98) 


Though this may seem to prove Miss Sergeant’s point, actually it confounds 
confusion. For if we count North of Boston as one of the three books, where 
are the other two? Certainly they are not Mountain Interval (1916) and New 
Hampshire (1923); Miss Sergeant’s account of how those works were written 
precludes that possibility. Perhaps “Villages” is an early title for North of 
Boston, for we are told that when Mrs. Nutt advertized the book as “‘Farm 
Servants and Other People,” Frost wrote above this, “New England Hill 
Folk.” Most likely, however, the three books turned out to be but one, and 
this suggests that in December, 1912, Frost’s plans were very indefinite, such 
poems for the second book as were then written being in a quite different form. 
By July 17, 1913, the shape of the new book was becoming clearer, for 
then he writes Mosher: 
If I write more lyrics it must be with no thought of publication. What I can do next 
is bring out a volume of blank verse that I have already well in hand and won’t have 
to feel I am writing to order. I had some character strokes I had to get in somewhere 
and I chose a sort of eclogue form for them. Rather I dropped into that form. (Ser- 
geant, p. 110) 


Yet even at this time the book is not complete. Frost speaks of working on 
it as an alternative to writing more lyrics of the kind in his first book. Frost’s 
words here are accurate, describing quite well the kind of book which North 
of Boston turned out to be, and in view of this the earlier letter with its refer- 
ence to three books “somewhere near completion” must be taken with a 
grain of common sense. 

Though Miss Sergeant quotes the poet as saying that the North of Boston 
poems had been “strewn along with the lyrics I was writing between 1902 
and 1912,” that “After Apple-Picking” was sent out before Frost left for 
England, and that he had written “‘The Black Cottage,” ““The Housekeeper,” 
and ‘‘The Death of the Hired Man” in 1905, she cannot quite make her case 
stick. We are faced with two inalterable facts: the poems of North of Boston 
are entirely different from those of A Boy’s Will, and none of the former were 
published before 1913. The poems which were published before then are: 
“My Butterfly” (1894), “The Birds Do Thus” (1896), ‘“‘Caesar’s Lost Trans- 
port Ships” (1897), ‘‘Warning” (1897), “The Quest of the Orchis” (later 
entitled “The Quest of the Purple-Fringed,” 1901), “The Trial by Existence” 
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(1906), ““The Lost Faith” (1907), “The Line-Storm Song” (1908), “‘Across 
the Atlantic” (1909), “Into Mine Own”’ (1909), “The Flower Boat” (1909), 
“My November Guest” (1912), “October” (1912), and ‘‘Reluctance” (1912). 
These fourteen poems show the kind of poetry Frost wrote before the English 
sojourn. Many appeared in the first book; none resembles the work of the 
second. 

Since it is clear that during the years of obscurity Frost made every 
effort to gain recognition, one has trouble believing that poems as excellent 
as “‘After Apple-Picking,” “The Mountain,” and ‘‘The Death of the Hired 
Man” would not have been submitted for publication if they had then been 
written. And insensitive as magazine editors may have been, it is also hard 
to believe that not one of these poems would have been accepted. Realism 
in prose fiction was already well established; dialect verse and local color 
writing had had an audience for decades; and American publishers were tol- 
erant enough to print such writers as Lanier, Carman, and Hovey. Though 
North of Boston was a revolutionary book, in many ways it appealed to estab 
lished tastes. 

How then is the evidence on the other side to be explained? The poet’s 
own word cannot be lightly dismissed. It is, however, equivocal, and this is 
so because Frost’s way of reworking poems over long periods, both in his 
mind and on paper, makes the exact date of composition uncertain. The slow 
development of an idea is well illustrated from his prose. Here are three 
passages? in which he considers the sound of speech in verse: 

The living part of a poem is the intonation entangled somehow in the syntax idiom and 
meaning of asentence. [Letter to Sidney Cox, January 19, 1914] (Sergeant, p. 113 


Whatever these sounds are or aren’t (they are certainly not the vowels and consonants 
of words nor even of the words themselves but something the words are chiefly a kind 
of notation for indicating and fastening to the printed page).... (Letter to William S 
Braithwaite, March 22, 1915] (Sergeant, p. 163) 


All that can save them (sentences in poetry) is the speaking tone of voice somehow 
entangled in the words and fastened to the page for the ear of the imagination. |Frost’s 
Preface to A Way Out (New York, 1929), pp. iii-iv] 


In the parts italicized one can see Frost doing on the level of language what 
he did with the fundamental! structure of many poems. For example, Miss 
Sergeant reports that he “experimented with some of the lines of what be- 
came” “Once by the Pacific” in 1892. The poem was not published until 
1928! 
The classic example of Frost’s revision is ‘““Design.”” Reginal Cook has 
printed an early version of this poem in his The Dimensions of Robert Frost 
New York: Rinehart, 1958], p. 85). This version, apparently dating from 
1912, is in the style of A Boy’s Will. Here the poet, seeing the white insects 
on the white flower, exclaims: “Saw ever curious eye so strange a sight?” 
and as he wonders what brought the three white objects together, he remarks 
parenthetically, “(Make we no thesis of the miller’s plight.)’’ The heal-all 
is called “every child’s delight” to fill out another line. In the final version, 


2 Ttalics mine 
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these things are cut, the imagery is sharpened, and the “poetic” diction 
eliminated. The improvement in style is notable, but this is only the symptom 
of a profounder difference. The early version, entitled “In White,” is imperfect 
mainly because in it Frost’s thought has not yet crystalized. Everything 
depends on the concluding two lines, where the poet attempts to explain what 
it was that brought the three white objects together. In “In White,” the 
answer is vague: ‘‘What but design of darkness and of night?/Design, design! 
Do I use the word aright?” The word “design” has two meanings, pattern 
and plot; here Frost does not get beyond the question as to which meaning 
applies. In the final version he sees that both do, and thus he is free to pose a 
much profounder question: ‘What but design of darkness to appall?—/If 
design govern in a thing so small.” The “design” he sees is a pattern which 
suggests a conscious purpose. And while the design of darkness may be as 
thoroughgoing as that which accounts for the fall of a sparrow, can such 
purpose extend to “a thing so small?”’ On the other hand, if there is an over- 
ruling purpose, can it have limits? Thus the poem opens out upon the question 
of whether chance is possible in an ordered universe or order possible where 
there is chance. The beauty of this poem is the awareness Frost creates within 
his sinister but trivial little tableau of subtly contradictory evidence. The 
refinement of style—note “design of darkness to appall’”’ (literally “to turn 
white’’)—manifests the refinement of thought. 

Such revision is no mere tidying up but the transforming of unanalyzed 
observation into great poetry. Some North of Boston poems may have existed 
before 1912 in a state like that of “In White.’”’ More may have been ideas 
half worked out rather than written pieces. But the great change from poetry 
like “In White” to poetry like “Design” probably did not occur until Frost 
went to England. The revolution in style the second book shows manifests 
a more fundamental change in the poet’s thought. In speaking of the eclogue 
form, Frost admitted as much. Palgrave’s Golden Treasury was long a major 
inspiration, and not until the English sojourn did he break away from the 
ideal of lyric grace it exemplifies and his poems published before 1913 con- 
sistently emulate. Though some “talk poems” may have existed in rough 
before then, he had still to discover a style and form adequate to them and an 
ideal of poetry different from Palgrave’s. 

Two key poems from A Boy’s Will demonstrate the importance of the 
English sojourn. “The Tuft of Flowers,” read in public in 1905, shows Frost 
first beginning to treat the kind of regional subject which distinguishes North 
of Boston. But in style and emotional tone, this poem is of a piece with his 
early work. Here we have the rural New England of his mature verse, but 
not the poetic form through which he best expresses it. 

In July, 1913, a few months after A Boy’s Will was published, he wrote 
to Mosher: “In ‘Mowing’ . . . I come so near what I long to get that I almost 
despair of coming nearer.’’ While the style of “Mowing” is still Victorian, 
the theme and technique are close to those of his second book. Here the 
speaker, recalling the sound of his scythe as he mowed in a meadow, wonders 
what it was the scythe “‘whispered.”” Perhaps it was about “‘the heat of the 
sun” or “the lack of sound,” but it was not, he insists, a “dream of the 
gift of idle hours,/Or easy gold at the hand of fay or elf.” For such a message 
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would be irrelevant to the real situation, and hence unrelated to the speaker’s 
experience. ‘‘Anything more than the truth would have seemed too weak.” 
Though Frost cannot decipher the scythe’s whisper, he defines perfectly the 
kind of message it conveys. It must have been one growing directly from 
the immediate physical world and the observer’s sensations, a message in 
expressible in other terms because manifested only in and through these. 
“The fact is the sweetest dream that labor knows,” he concludes; ‘‘My long 
scythe whispered and left the hay to make.” Frost’s conviction that here he 
almost had what he was after is important. His refusal in the poem to at 
tribute any meaning to the scythe’s whisper which would require going beyond 
the directly observed things manifests the essential technique of North of 
Boston and his best work since. His finest poems are those in which the mean 
ing grows entirely from the presentation of immediate experience. 

In July, 1913, Frost fears he cannot come closer to his goal than “Mow 
ing’; by April, 1914, when North of Boston appears, he has taken the “record 
stride” to his great New England eclogues. Yet to say that Frost’s art sud 
denly emerged during his first year abroad is not quite accurate. He is right 
in claiming this much for the earlier period. Since so much of his greatest 
verse derives from memories perceding his European stay, it is clear that 
these long years of obscurity prepared the way for the rapid change which 
took place in 1912-13. Frost was a good poet long before he went to England, 
and if I suggest that not until England did he become a great poet, this 
should not be taken as justifying the bitter neglect he suffered before then. 
Nor do I mean to belittle A Boy’s Will, which contains several fine pieces. 
But it is in the second book that Frost comes into his own. It marks the 
beginning of Frost’s unique achievement, and the crucial change which took 
place in England must be insisted on if this achievement is to be appreciated. 

Perhaps Frost is loth to admit how important the English sojourn was, 
because he senses the absurdity of being indebted to a foreign country for a 
poetry so thoroughly American. Miss Sergeant makes it plain that during 
the time in England he felt very guilty about the fact that his new fame came 
from abroad rather than his native land. Knowing what we now do about 
plateaus of learning, these scruples are unjustified. Also, something should be 
said for the benefits of travel. It has been a common experience of American 
authors to discover their country, as if for the first time, in the simple act of 
leaving it. Frost will seem no less American if it turns out that his years of 
effort first bore fruit in England. Later, he experienced a similar discovery 
when, after teaching for a year in Michigan, he completed “‘New Hampshire” 
and wrote “Stopping by Woods” on the night of his return to New 
England 


Probably the most important factor is the poet’s conception of himself. 
I do not refer now to a “mask” or any kind of intentionally contrived per- 
sonality, but to the image of self which for everyone is the creation of his 


own imagination. Needless to say, the idea of self-hood is vital to an artist’s 
work. In Frost, the self-image is the source of the speaking manner through 
which he has learned to convey emotional attitudes and thus reveal the 
meaning of the things he describes. To portray the self solely through words 
on the printed page the poet must develop certain techniques. The self 
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projected in verse is fictive, and if it corresponds to the real self, as Frost’s 
does, this is because it is true in the sense that art generally is true. In Miss 
Sergeant’s book we can trace the gradual emergence of this self from early 
letters to those written in England when the poet, now fascinated by the 
sound of speech, first produces poems in the Yankee style. The discovery of 
his poetic self was, as it must always be, a work of the imagination, synthetic 
rather than analytical, and hence tending to modify mere factual details in 
the interests of larger truths. Though Frost has lived mostly in the academic 
world since 1915, his mode of thought is different from that of the scholar. 
Granting that poetic truth is higher, scholarly truth also has its value, one 
which derives from the meticulous study of details. Frost may unconsciously 
have blurred the details of his career in deference to a more important fact 
which cannot be documented. If it were established that North of Boston was 
written almost entirely in England, this might create the false impression 
that the early years were less productive than they actually were. Frost quite 
rightly insists on the main fact: that he was developing significantly during 
that period. Yet however much prepared for, North of Boston represents a 
sudden movement from the early to the mature work. This, to my mind, is 
another important fact. We must not lose sight of it if we are to understand 
the nature of Frost’s art and judge it at its full worth. 

Though one is inclined to dissent from Miss Sergeant’s stated view of 
chronology, her portrait of Frost deserves much praise. She has never allowed 
particular opinions to hamper an understanding which is intuitive and re- 
markably shrewd, so that while she may occasionally be wrong as to facts, 
she is right as to lines and proportions. 
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FF ComMunicaTIons N:0 169. The Ballad of Heer Halewijn. Its Form Aanp 
VARIATIONS IN WESTERN Evrope. A Study of the History and Nature 
of a Ballad Tradition. By Holger Olof Nygard. Helsinki: Suomalainen 
Tiedeakatemia, 1958 (published jointly with the University of Tennessee 
Press, Knoxville). Pp. 350. Finn. mk. 1700. 

The subject of many studies with widely varying conclusions, the Ballad of 
Heer Halewijn, more commonly known in English language tradition as 
“Lady Isabel and the Elfin Knight,” has now been analyzed by Holger Olof 
Nygard in a very important contribution to ballad studies in general. Pro- 
fessor Nygard’s approach is suggested by the subtitle to his book which is 
more explicitly stated in the Foreword: “If a theoretical position is implicit 
in this work, it proceeds from the conviction that ballad texts are of necessity 
studied not from a priori assumptions of meaning and original content, but 
from present known towards past unknown, and that conviction is best 
captured in the phrase that I have devised for the purpose: ‘The retention 
of verbal structure.’ ” 

That such an approach is new becomes evident when one reads the 
author’s survey of earlier studies of the ballad. In the search for origins, most 
studies have been focused on the question of why the villain so fascinated 
the lady. There are almost as many explanations as there are studies, yet 
none seems to offer a definitive solution and, as Professor Nygard shrewdly 
points out, when there is apparent agreement between authorities, it is only 
in summaries. Even as plausible a theory as that proposed by Sophus Bugge 
and accepted by many scholars—that the ballad was derived from the story 
of Judith and Holofernes—is rejected by the author, who points out that the 
book lacks the essential ballad motif: the multiple murder. Dissatisfaction 
with such theorizing led Professor Nygard to his new approach. 

The phrase he has chosen to define his method—the retention of verbal 
structure—implies a detailed examination of ballad texts incident by inci- 
dent, even line by line. In such an analysis, the many fragments serve to 
illustrate the fact that when some detail is forgotten, the result is often a 
rearrangement of the pattern to obtain a coherent, intelligible story. More- 
over, attention is concentrated upon the central and national groups of vari- 
ants and “‘no undue stress is given to the periphery of tradition.” Subsequent 
chapters thus examine these main groups individually, for such an approach 
is ‘dictated by the nature of the material itself” which further suggests as a 
point of departure the Dutch, Flemish, and German groups of versions, for 
‘“‘we here appear to zet as close to the original as we can get.” 

To follow such a detailed analysis step by step is, of course, impossible 
in a review. Nor can one do more than simply mention Professor Nygard’s 
detailed bibliographical apparatus, excellent charts, and map-sketches illus- 
trative of distribution and development. Such statistics are not, however, a 
primary feature; rather, they are employed “‘to correlate comparisons of 
detail with the general way of treatment. By such comparison of the texts, 
the reader can also observe the ‘dynamics of tradition,’ in other words follow 
the individual singers in their attempt to tell the story.” How, for example, 
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do the singers account for the fact that the lady was tempted to follow the 
strange knight? Was he her lover? her suitor? or did he possess some mystic 
magical power? Further, and more difficult still, does the mass of evidence 
suggest which solution belongs to the original form of the ballad? 

Of especial interest are Professor Nygard’s references to “ballad com- 
monplaces,”’ the use of standard passages for the description of common- 
place, everyday incidents, for these passages require particular attention if 
matters of derivation and meanings are to be correctly determined. Similarly, 
study of the names of the heroine and the villain may give hints as to textual 
relationships, Personal names are constantly changing, and the author may 
be right when he concludes that they are “‘slippery things.’’ Nevertheless, his 
examinations of such materials allow the author to conclude that the Dutch, 
Flemish, and German textual groups contain original touches and seem to be 
representative of the form closest to the hypothetical original. 

Though Chapter III, “‘The Ballad in Scandinavia,’’ embraces three dis- 
tinct national areas, the variants from Denmark outnumber those from Nor- 
way and Sweden and have a wider chronological spread. The ballad is found 
in Danish manuscript collections of the mid-seventeenth century as well as 
in the more recent collections from oral tradition. With the Danish variants 
Professor Nygard can thus comment upon the interplay of oral and literary 
traditions with their characteristic differences in setting and length (e.g., the 
shift from a rural to a courtly milieu and the increased number of stanzas 
necessitated by the employment of the ballad as a dance song), as well as 
compare the variants from Jutland and those from the western islands. With 
the Norwegian and Swedish texts, coming as they do from oral tradition 
alone, from relatively limited geographical areas, and from the same period in 
time, only limited conclusions may be drawn about their dissemination. 

Taken as a whole, however, the relatively rich Scandinavian material 
affords Professor Nygard an excellent opportunity to test his method of 
analysis. After dividing the story into a series of incidents and after examining 
each incident minutely, he is able to suggest the earliest Scandinavian form, 
to show alterations of and aberrations from this suggested early form, and 
to indicate the apparent relationship among the Danish, Norwegian, and 
Swedish groups. 

In subsequent chapters, the same technique is applied to French, Ger- 
man, Dutch, English, and Scottish groups of variants. From the standpoint of 
balladry in general, it is interesting to note that dramatic passages are better 
preserved than are descriptive passages. From a more specific point of view, 
Professor Nygard’s method of analysis makes evident a close relationship 
between the Dutch, German, and French groups of variants, and interest- 
ingly, suggests that French Canadian texts reflect ancient rather than modern 
French tradition. In addition, it seems apparent that the British versions of 
the ballad are older than are the Scottish, and that American versions—not 
examined in detail—are simply offshoots of the British tradition, though they 
do suggest interesting problems about the influence of printed texts upon oral 
tradition. 

In the final chapter of his book, Professor Nygard first briefly comments 
on the periphery of the tradition, pointing out that the materials of the 
periphery corroborate the findings made at the center. He then traces the 
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migrations of the ballad back to the Dutch variant which he feels developed 
in the area where its particular story first became the subject matter for a 
ballad, though he points out in addition that the text of Heer Halewijn can 
not be assumed to conform exactly to the probable original form. The sur- 
prising thing about the evolution of this ballad is that despite sporadic aber- 
rations, its narrative core has remained intact even though the character of 
the villain has been rationalized. Thus, though Professor Nygard believes 
that the supernatural character of the villain is “intrinsic to the original,” 
he also demonstrates the gradual reduction of the supernatural element with 
the concomitant alterations in the plot necessitated by such a reduction. 

In tracing the main lines of the ballad’s distribution, the author is, in the 
main, in agreement with earlier students. What is new and especially valuable 
in his book is the attention paid to actual texts and the demonstration of the 
alterations unavoidable in traditional poetry where no authoritative texts are 
extant. Professor Nygard’s method is convincing and it leaves the reader 
with a feeling that he has a new understanding of the forces which shape 
orally transmitted materials. 


REIDAR TH. CHRISTIANSEN 
University of Oslo 


DAs ALTHOCHDEUTSCHE UND DIE IRISCHE MISSION IM OBERDEUTSCHEN 
Raum. By Ingo Reiffenstein. (Innsbrucker Beitrige zur Kulturwissen- 
schaft, Sonderheft 6.) Innsbruck: Sprachwissenschaftliches Institut der 
Universitat Innsbruck, 1958. Pp. 91. 


The existence of early Irish missionary activity in the Upper German (espe- 
cially Bavarian) territory is, as the author of this work admits, a specu- 


lative question which cannot be attacked directly, but only through a 
combination of linguistic, ethnographic, and religious-historical investigations 
in related areas. 

The presence of Gothic loanwords in the southern German religious 
vocabulary has frequently been taken as a definite indication of an active 
Gothic (hence, Arian) mission; yet there is little or no historical evidence of 
such a mission, and it could in any case have had no widespread lasting influ- 
ence. By the middle of the sixth century, Garibald, a member of the Agilolfings, 
probably a Roman Catholic family of Burgundian origin, was leader of the 
Bavarians. Under such conditions Arianism could scarcely have taken a firm 
hold; nevertheless, the vocabulary survived and spread, sometimes even at 
the expense of the “official” Franconian terminology. Possible explanations 
of the origin of these loanwords, for example the inclusion of parts of Bavaria 
in Theoderich’s empire, or the possibility of Gothic refugees crossing the 
Alps after the fall of the Ostrogothic empire in 553, are discussed and rejected. 
Entirely eliminating the Gothic mission, Reiffenstein bases his explanation 
on the still controversial theory of the Pannonian origin of the Bavarians, as 
formulated especially by Ernst Schwarz." 


1 Ernst Schwarz, ‘‘Herkunft und Einwanderungszeit der Baiern,” Siidost-Forschun- 
gen, XII (1953), 21-47; also Germanische Stammeskunde (Heidelberg, 1956), 182-91. 
See also Reiffenstein, p. 60, note 106, for references to the work of other scholars in 
this area. 
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In Pannonia, a region in Western Hungary, the Bavarians met the Goths 
in the fifth century, at which time some of the leaders were won over to 
Arianism. The religious vocabulary acquired here was transported with the 
Bavarians to their new home at the end of the same century and continued 
to exist as a latent element among the probably predominantly heathen 
people. This latent vocabulary must then have been given new life by some 
animating force, some new missionary activity. According to Reiffenstein, 
this could only have been the Irish mission. Possessing a language unintelligi- 
ble to the Germans, the Irish were in need of a ready-made religious vocabu- 
lary. They were by their very nature interested in and tolerant of the vernacu- 
lar; were, indeed, the first Europeans to take the step from Latin to vernacular 
religious writing. Finally, they were tolerant of varying theological view- 
points and thus would not have objected too strongly to using a terminology 
colored by association with Arian heresy. 

Having established this basis for the possibility of Irish influence, the 
author then turns to other facets of Upper German vocabulary, especially 
that of the Muspilli and the Old Bavarian Confession. In connection with the 
former work, which he links more directly to Irish influence by pointing to a 
possible association with Irish visionary literature, especially the visions of 
Furseus of Peronne, Reiffenstein discusses parallels in its vocabulary and 
that of Alemannic documents, especially the Old High German Isidor. (But 
is this Alemannic? The author acknowledges the uncertainty here but decides 
in favor of Murbach origin.) These Christian terms cannot be part of the 
common Upper German tradition, but must have arisen later. The author’s 
assumption that this Upper German non-Gothic religious vocabulary also 
owes its origin to the Irish mission, following the route from the upper Rhine 
and Lake Constance area to Bavaria, is perhaps not fully convincin7; for one 
thing he ignores the possibility of linguistic borrowing within the Upper 
German territory. His tentative suggestion that the extremely old words 
found in the Muspilli may indicate that its author made use of Old High 
German glosses (which naturally brings to mind Irish glossarial interests and 
perhaps Irish influence) is ingenious but not demonstrable. Even apart from 
such conclusions, however, the analysis of the vocabulary presents much of 
interest and value: for example, the author’s explanation of the development 
in meaning of suonen, in Upper German only, from “reconciliare” to “‘iudi- 
care’ as having taken place first in the religious sphere under the influence 
of Irish “Buss- und Beichtdisziplin.” 

An investigation of Hans Eggers’ theory of Gothic traces in the Old 
Bavarian Confession’ leads to no definite conclusion. Reiffenstein shows that 
the words discussed by Eggers (alles waltant, missatat, miltida, ganist) may 
indeed come from Gothic, but could also be of independent origin. The only 
certain statement which can be made is that the confession is independent of 
the “official” Franconian confessional type of the end of the eighth and 
beginning of the ninth centuries, and must therefore be earlier. Certain 
Alemannic-Bavarian lexical parallels seem more important than Gothic in- 
fluence to the author. 


? Hans Eggers, “Gotisches in der altbair. Beichte,” ZMF, xxm (1954), 129-44. 
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Regardless of the origin of the vocabulary, the author maintains that the 
confession itself cannot be Gothic, since the Goths, like most other Germanic 
Christians of that time, still followed the older practice of open confession; 
private confession, with the inclusion of minor and unconscious sins and an 
assigned penance, came from Ireland. The Old Bavarian Confession is held to 
be an example of a private confessional formula—by an argument which 
seems to be a strange example of circular logic. Irish influence must be as 


{ 
sumed because the confession is the private type (pp. 40-41); although the 


confession could, from its form, be regarded as suitable for public confession, 
the fact that it arose under Irish influence makes it probable that it was a 


private confession (p. 71, note 254). 


The body of the work concludes with an interesting discussion of Irish 
philological interests and activities. Apparent Irish interest in and knowledge 
of Gothic is of esper ial in portance tor the author’s case 

The work is well annotated; indeed, forty of its ninety-one pages are 
devoted to notes, bibliography, and indices. The author has constructed a 
highly ingenious and generally convincing logical edifice in a very difficult 
area of investigation. It is only unfortunate that this edifice must rest in 
some cases on a rather insecure foundation; there are simply not enough facts 
known to us about Gothic, Bavarian, and Irish activities during the fifth, 
sixth, and seventh centuries. Nevertheless, the accumulation of circumstantial 
evidence is impressive and the argument well developed; it must be said that 
Reiffenstein has presented as good a case as is possible in an area where 
certainty is impossible. 

ALBERT L. Lioyp 
University of Pennsylvania 


Dre ALTHOCHDEUTSCHE BENEDIKTINERREGEL DES CopDEX SANGALLENSIS 
916. Herausgegeben von Ursu Daab Altdeutsche Textbibliothek, 
Nr. 50.) Tiibingen: Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1959. Pp. 304. DM 14. 


This new edition of the OHG Benediktinerregel, according to the editor’s pre- 
liminary statement, is not intended to replace, but rather to supplement 
Steinmeyer’s edition, included in the latter’s Kleinere althochdeutsche Sprach- 
denkmdiler (Berlin, 1916). The edition of these monuments by Steinmeyer was 
in its day hailed as epoch-making, from the point of view of thorough and 
accurate text-criticism (e.g., Ehrismann in AfdA, xxxtx [1920], 21-35). The 
present editor, four decades later, is not disposed to contest the philological 
pre-eminence of Steinmeyer’s edition of the OHG Benediktinerregel. Within 
the customary confines of the Altdeutsche Textbibliothek, she has under- 
taken to produce a readable volume. In this she has succeeded. I do not 
mply that the Steinmeyer edition, with its scholarly apparatus and its thor- 
ough text-criticism, is necessarily less readable 

The new editor recommends that the researcher have recourse to the 
older edition, and she has taken pains to facilitate scholarly recourse by 
ndicating Steinmeyer’s pagination, as well as the foliation of the manuscript, 
throughout her edition. But she herself has by no means ignored the details 
of text-criticism. She notes mistranslations in the OHG and their possible 
sources in the Latin. She introduces into her Latin text the corrections of the 
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“third hand,” the Latin emendator of the eleventh century, and includes in 
her notes the incorrect original forms. Where she introduces corrections into 
the OHG text, she also subscribes the manuscript form. She stops short of 
appending notes on all manuscriptal erasures and corrections, but occa- 
sionally gives references in her glossary to Steiameyer’s treatment of a par- 
ticular problem. 

In addition to reducing the bulk of the notes and retaining parallel col- 
umns to render the interlinear text, the following measures have been taken 
to make the edition easier to use: Modern punctuation is employed. Cap- 
italized initials are introduced into the OHG words beginning sentences within 
paragraphs, but not into the first words of paragraphs. The superscript Latin 
case endings after Roman numerals are normalized into level-line type. Indi- 
cation of the manuscriptal lineation is dispensed with, although the manu- 
scriptal foliation, along with Steinmeyer’s pagination, is retained. The short 
lacunae in the OHG are shown by four closely, spaced dots, as in the older 
edition, but longer gaps are indicated simply by blank spaces rather than 
widely separated dots 

There are changes in language as well as in format. Latin e for ae is 
always given as ae. What is more important in secondary effects, the OHG 
spelling is normalized to eliminate alternation of i and e, ¢t and c, and vv and 
uu. As it must, normalization has given rise to occasional inconsistencies, 
and Dr. Daab, in supplying badly needed OHG-Latin and Latin-OHG 
glossaries to the Benediktinerregel, has also increased the possibilities for in- 
consistencies. Thus, in the text, we are persuaded to accept meouueht as a 
rendering of both neovveht (Steinmeyer, 190,20) and neouueht (190,21). But 
in the OHG-Latin glossary neither of these forms occurs; here it is neoweht 
rhis form, moreover, is given not only as “nihil,” but also as “nullus.” It 
would appear that because of the leveling of 7 and e, meowiht, which in the 


OHG Benediktinerregel is not a mere variant of neoweht but is specifically 
reserved for 


‘nullus” (Steinmeyer, 238,27) and “‘nihilominus” (meowtht min) 
(227,37), has nevertheless fallen together in the OHG-Latin glossary with 
neoweht, “nihil.” The effect is a generalized rather than a specific OHG 
glossary (in Tatian, for example, neowiht regularly means “‘nihil’’). When 
we consult the editor’s Latin-OHG glossary, however, we find the correct 
distinction for Benediktinerregel: nihil “neoweht,” nullus “ . . . neowiht,” and 
nihilominus “‘neowiht min.” 

The construction of an OHG glossary is necessarily encumbered with 
problems of orthography and prefixation, which are usually solved in an ar- 
bitrary fashion, with a desirable maximum of internal consistency. Despite 
the minor inconsistencies noted above, we owe Dr. Daab our thanks for 
having produced workable glossaries to supplement the text of the OHG 
Benediktinerregel. Her OHG-Latin glossary contains references to the text in 
practically every special instance where one could wish them. The Latin-OHG 
glossary is without textual references. 

This new edition of the Benediktinerregel has been carefully proofread 
and printed and is all but free of distracting misspellings and typographical 
errors. On page 156 the “‘u’”’ in caelum is set upside down. On page 198 dis- 
cipline occurs instead of disciplinae. On page 296 scrupulositate in the Latin- 
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OHG glossary is more likely an error for scrupolositate, found in the text on 
page 63 and in the OHG-Latin glossary on page 139, than an attempt to repro- 
duce in one glossary the manuscript form, which in fact has an erasure and a 1 
over the first o. 
RIcHARD H. LAwson 
San Diego State College 


LEBENDIGES MITTELALTER. FESTGABE FUR WOLFGANG STAMMLER. Heraus- 
gegeben von der philosophischen Fakultét der Universitét Freiburg 
Schweiz. Freiburg: Universitatsverlag, 1958. Pp. xvi+316. Sw. Fr. 23. 
A Festschrift always presents a difficult problem to the reviewer, and this 
tribute to Wolfgang Stammler is no exception. Professor Stammler is de 


servedly one of the best-known Germanists of the twentieth century, and 
the decision of the university which he joined in 1951, and from which he 
retired at seventy years of age in 1957, to honor him with a collection of con 
tributions from colleagues is to be applauded. It is, however, precisely the 
fact that with one exception, the contributions are by fellow members of the 
Faculty of Philosophy at Freiburg that makes for a great diversity of the 
subject matter. Most of the essays lic tar outside the usual range of interest 
of the readers of this journal, and they are, furthermore, highly specialized 
studies. In the field of Romance philology, Arigo Castellani in ‘‘Le Glossaire 
provengal-italien de la Laurentienne” provides a new edition of his text, with 
commentary on forms and some suggested emendations. Hans Foerster has 
an interesting account of the vicissitudes of both manuscripts and editions 
of the Liber Diurnus fragments (the formulas used in the pontifical chancery) 
and a collation of readings. Maria-Lioba Leichner’s “‘Die Karfreitagsobla- 
tionen’”’ is a carefully documented study of the purposes to which the money 
from collections made on Good Friday was put. G. G. Meersseman offers an 
interesting parallel between the Latin text of a treatment of the seven 
“historical” joys of Mary (Codex Reginensis 121 f. 223¥°-226") and a Low 
German version (Codex Darmstadt 1968 f. 211'-219”). In each poem, rhyming 
both in Latin and in German, there is a description of the joy in biblical 
terms, expanded by metaphors using Old Testament prefiguration. The Ger- 
man version is recognizably taken from the Latin but is not an exact trans- 
lation. These texts are followed by prayers ol Mechtild von Hackerborn on 
the five joys of Mary and the daily three Aves. Alfred A. Schmid provides a 
detailed study, with excellent photographs, of the “Schreinmadonna von 
Cheyres.”’ i>. F. J. Miiller-Biichi’s article, ‘Die Credentia in der Handveste 
von Freiburg i. Ue,” gives an interesting glimpse into trade conditions and 
problems of taxation in the Middle Ages. 

It will be readily apparent that all the contributions so far mentioned 
can be of little more than marginal interest to Germanists. Only the last 
two articles are of direct importance for students of literature. They are 
Karin Schneider’s “‘Das Eisenacher Zehnjungfrauenspiel” and Paul Wyser’s 


“Der Seelengrund in Taulers Predigten.’”’ [t would be impertinent for anyone 
but a specialist in late medieval philosophy to discuss Father Wyser’s con- 
clusions (the incompatibility of Tauler’s idea that “the highest form of 
mystical life, the Unio mystica, is rooted directly in the pure and uncontam- 
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inated substance of the soul” with the Thomist position on mystical life). The 
value of the article for Germanists lies in the brilliant and well-documented 
account of the relation between the theories of Tauler (and therefore of 
Meister Eckehart) and those of the Neoplatonic, Augustinian, and Thomist 
ideas which preceded them and contributed to their formation. The essay is 
almost a brief history of mystical theories about the nature of the Seelen- 
grund. 

The play of the Wise and Foolish Virgins is well known, largely because 
it is one of the few of whose effectiveness we have documentary evidence. The 
Landgraf of Thiiringen, who saw the play on May 4, 1321, was so horrified 
by the failure of the sinners to obtain mercy, even through the entreaties of 
the Virgin, that he died of a stroke three days later. There are several versions 
of the play, of which the earliest is the well-known Latin-French from 
Limoges. The German versions (MS A, Miilhausen 20, MS B Landesbiblio- 
thek, Darmstadt 3290) must have had considerable influence on the German 
Passion plays, although no direct successors are extant. There have been 
several editions of the work, of which the best known, that of Beckers, used 
MS A as its basis. The differences between the two versions, however, are so 
considerable that the decision to republish the texts of the two MSS in 
parallel columns is very wise. Methods of textual criticism have changed con- 
siderably since 1905 and the object of the editor is no longer the production 
of a hypothetical “‘original text.’”” Manuscript A contains the beginnings of 
numerous Responsoria (expanded to their full form by Becker) but more 
interesting are the expansions of certain German passages in MS B, in par- 
ticular the insertion of additional speeches which often serve to intensify the 
complaints already made or (as in B 221-54) to provide further illustrations 
of the lack of a sense of guilt among the foolish virgins and to differentiate 
their characters. On the other hand, MS A contains a short scene in which 
the devils are allowed to plead the justice of their case in taking the foolish 
virgins to Hell and are judged by God to be in the right, an excellent example 
of the legalistic mood which is always found in the Sponsus plays. The editor 
is correct in her observation that the B version is superior in its provision of 
motivation and character differentiation but that it sacrifices effective sim- 
plicity. She has performed a considerable service for students of medieval 
drama by her provision of parallel texts, for it is now possible to see with ease 
the features of development from the earlier to the later play. 

W. T. H. Jackson 
Columbia University 


Dre GESTALT MARIAS IM GEISTLICHEN SCHAUSPIEL DES DEUTSCHEN MITTEL- 
ALTERS. Von Theo Meier. Berlin: Erich Schmidt Verlag, 1959. Pp. 248. 
DM 16.30. 


Two different, but related theses form the basis of this work. The first is that 
Mary with her various qualities and attributes is taken over from liturgical 
and traditional sources into the early religious drama as a static, completed 
figure. The second is that in the later drama the figure of Mary suffers 
a simplification or narrowing. While the characterization of Mary in the 
earlier drama includes several aspects of her personality, in the later drama 





idol 


it is confined principally to a single attribute. She appears, for instance, as 


intercessrix in the Theophilus play and as Mater dolerosa in the Passions 
spiele. Both theses are sound and the author has illustrated them with se 
lected material These theses, however, are not unique for the characterization 
of Mary, as the author seems to assume, but are equally valid for some other 
figures in the medieval drama such as the soldiers in the W dchterszenen whose 
incorporation into the drama and subsequent development follow essentially 
the same pattern Indeed, the statement of these theses r¢ presents the pattern 
of development of the German medieval drama in general 

[he author presents the material more from the point of vie 

1 al levelopment outside of the drama than from the point of 

; development from one phase of the drama to another. More than any 


thing else, this point ol view gives his work its real value, for Chapters [, 


III, and VI provide a valuable insight into the figure of Mary as seen in terms 


ti 


liturgy, tradition, and legend outside of the drama. The intervening chap 


the second half of the sixth) are concerned with the figure 


nt types and in different periods of the medieval! 

presented in these three cl ipters 1s generally 

it is occasionally misleading. The author dis 

the relationship between the Zehnj: rauens piel on the 

Theophilus and Jutta plays on the other in terms of a 

ntrast which ! interprets as prol lematical because of the technical theo 

logical distinction between the condemned virgins and the sinful but not yet 

condemned Jutta or Theophilus. Whether the dramatists concerned were 

aware of or inter 1 in this technical point is another matter, but the prob 

lem seems s« au } mpares the three plays is members of a de velop 

mental series vn : {f Mary as intercessrix is measured by the 
social importance Ssignifiican I the I 1 for whom she intercedes 

In his disc t 26-28) of Schernberg’s Spiel von Frau Jutten, the 

author misrepresents 


nt 


1t and purpose of the play when he says that 
tation of Jutta’s li er torment in hell 


ere 1eTive ‘ 
rhis interpretation Is neith matically, structurally, nor st ically true. 
Concerning the intercession scene, the author writes that the only difference 
between it and its source, the Cheophilus play, is tl concluding speech. 
lrue, Schernberg took, virtually unaltered, line aif line from the The 
ophilus play, but his additions and omissions are most significant and con 
stitute a develo] m the earlier to the ' 
The bibliography ovided by the autho selected and not intended 
Finally, the summary and conclusion present an accurate, 
concise statement of this work which is, for the most part, instructive. 
JAMEs E. ENGE! 
University of Illinois 


DER VOLKREICHE KALVARIENBERG IN LITERATUR UND KUNST DES SPAT 
MITTELALTERS. Von Elisabeth Roth. (Philosophische Studien und Quel 
len.) Berlin: Erich Schmidt Verlag, 1958. Pp. 172, 1 plate. DM 11.80. 

Every attempt at breaking down interdisciplinary barriers is commendable, 

and an art historian who consults literary sources so as to take the pulse of 
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the times, deserves our sympathetic attention. It seems, though, that inter- 
disciplinary investigations should be guided first of all by intuition. This is 
the way Huizinga, Auerbach, and Hatzfeld approached their subjects; alert 
to stimuli from various fields, their sensitivity told them what to compare 
and how to avoid fruitless wanderings or deceptive analogies. Miss Roth has 
chosen a different method, which looks sound and sober enough. She asks a 
well-defined question: WV hat may have been the ideological (geistesgeschicht- 
liche) root of those crowded Crucifixion pictures (Kreuzigung mit Gedrang) 
which abounded in Germany from 1430 to 1500, and she proceeds to find an 
answer by studying the devotional literature of the Middle Ages (descriptions 
of the Passion in verse and in prose). In spite of her laborious search and her 
expert handling of a vast material (she is the first to present, on a more than 
regional basis, so full a catalog of Crowded Calvaries, and her literary evi- 
dence includes manuscripts hitherto unpublished), the resulting answer is not 
absolutely convincing, in this reviewer’s opinion. 

There is, in the first place, an aesthetic disparity between the paintings 
and their literary counterparts. Both deal, to be sure, with the same subject 
matter and may share, as Miss Roth insists, the same intense desire for more 
and more factual details; but role and technique of the altarpiece ensured to 
it a stronger tie with sensuous reality than was the case with devotional lit- 
erature; racier, and therefore more appropriate, texts could have been chosen 
from among the writings of Geiler von Kaisersberg. Second, Miss Roth’s 
concept of the Middle Ages suggests their ‘‘flowering,”’ but not their “‘wan- 
ing.” In the fifteenth century, Nominalism—the term does not occur in the 
book—had already sapped, if not shattered, the lofty structure of Gradualism 
which had given such a sense of security to the believers.' Disregarding these 
tensions and conflicts, Miss Roth interprets the Crowded Crucifixions, with 
their mob of torturers and mockers, as the genuine expression of a deeply 
religious ‘‘dualistic’’ world view is, a view that divides mankind into 


friends and foes of the supe! atural which alone matters and is worthy ol 


representation. By applying to her iconographic material these ideas, which 
originated with H. Brinckmann, Miss Roth succeeds in “rescuing”? the Mob 


Crucifixions from the charge of marking a spiritual decline and an ascendency 


of the secular 
But how valid is her interpretation? There is a tendency in her study to 
tone down the unpleasant traits of the paintings. They are duly registered 
in her discussion of the individual regional art works—especially the Bavar 
ian works, which are so stril y more crude than those of neighboring Italy 
but she minimizes them in her final summary. If more illustrations could 
have been added, the reader would be in a position to form an opinion without 
having to consult reference books. The one plate shows Conrad Laib’s Cal 
vary (now in the Vienna Museum) which indeed is “crowded,” but restrained 
in character. After distinguishing the mystical experience underlying the 
““Andachtsbild” (which reminds us of Diirer’s ‘‘Crucifixus”’!) from the non- 
mystical spiritualism of people in general, she ends her work by quoting the 


1 See H. Kindermann’s article on the late medieval theatre, Festschrift fir D. 
Kralik, 1954 
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Letter of Sister Kunigund (taken from Steinhausen’s collection Deutsche 
Privatbriefe des Mittelalters). The letter is a beautiful document, but it would 
correspond to the “‘Andachtsbild” in pictorial art and therefore has no bearing 
on the “mob” Crucifixion. It would seem more sensible to relate the latter 
with what Huizinga called ‘“‘the violent tenor of life’’ and its “proud or cruel 
publicity”—in short, with mass psychology. For masses favor the strong emo- 
tions and that alternation of the terrible and the tender which accounts for 
scenes of torture as well as for love scenes in present-day films (Ingmar 
Bergman’s included). 

One might argue that our reaction to painted scenes of horror—whether 
we shrink from them, excuse them, or vindicate them—is strictly a matter of 
taste, depending on the greater robustness or refinement of our feelings. But 
more is involved than that. Studies in animal behavior have shown that within 
the same species, acts of defenselessness and surrender disarm the aggressor, 
and it has been suggested? that the same instinctual mechanism is employed 
in religious art: the aggressive instincts of the human animal, which would be 
aroused by the portrayal of violence, are constrained by the sight of vul- 
nerability and passive suffering. It is obvious, therefore, that scenes of atrocity 
in Passion plays or on altar pieces, whatever their original motivation, will 
unleash side-effects that can scarcely be called religious; side-effects which 
may even cause us to doubt the motivation. Just because spirituality nowa- 
days is so often called upon to stem the tide of materialism, we should strive 
hard to keep our thinking straight by distinguishing between pure and impure 
impulses so that we may keep the House of Holiness clean. 

The descriptive and historical sections are far more satisfactory than 
the iconological in Miss Roth’s work. They comprise the iconography of the 
Cross (first a sign of victory, later of suffering) and that of the Calvary scene 
(based on the Gospel story), to which allegorical, typologic and symbolic fig 
ures were added, until a new “narrative” interest arose and Italian super- 
seded Byzantine influence. Occasionally, the layman would appreciate defini- 
tions of the terminology: what exactly is, e.g., the ‘‘Kanonbild?”’ Miss Roth’s 
method shows to best advantage where she is able to prove that certain 
motifs, like that of the Three Nails, or that of the Crown of Thorns worn by 
the Crucified Christ, appear in literature much earlier and more often than 
has been the common opinion; and she successfully dispreves, on the strength 
of chronological evidence, the alleged influence of the Passion plays on pic 
torial rat. Parallelism, rather than influence, seems to govern the relations 
between art and literature. 

The over-all impression created by this investigation is that the ‘“‘mob”’ 
crucifixions had many roots, as Miss Roth herself observes. They are enu- 
merated in footnote 291, where the views of the authorities in the field are 
listed: DvofAk stresses Italian influence; Sauer, the religious background; 
Sano, compositional considerations and social and cultural conditions. This 
footnote should have been incorporated in the text, whereas in the interest 
of a clearer economy, some of the historical finds might have been relegated 


2 See M. Ostow, M.D., “Biological Basis of Religious Symbolism,” International 
Record of Medicine, 171, No. 12, December, 1948), 700-16. 
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to the footnotes. It is, however, the very wealth of details which constitutes 
the special merit of this publication. 
On page 25, line 1 from top, read spineis vinculis instead of spinis vinculis, 
and in the following line, read vincula instead of vinculi. 
HELEN ADOLF 
Pennsylvania State University 


Ruodlieb. THe Earirest CourTLy NOveEL (AFTER 1050). Introduction, 
Text, Translation, Commentary, and Textual Notes, by Edwin H. Zeydel. 
With 7 illustrations. (University of North Carolina Studies in the Ger- 
manic Languages and Literatures, xxiii.) Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press [1959]. Pp. [7]+ 163. $4.50. 

The Ruodlieb, written in Latin leonine hexameters shortly after roso in 
Southern Bavaria, has always been considered an integral part of German 
literature, and it is fitting that a new edition of the Latin text and its first 
translation into English should have appeared in the North Carolina Studies. 
The tale, like that of the Waltharius, is intrinsically interesting, and the work 
is so full of .cultural information that the publication of the improved Latin 
edition will be welcomed by all accomplished medievalists. Students who have 
not yet finished their courses in medieval Latin or whose German is still not 
adequate to derive much profit from previous German translations of the 
work will be grateful to Professor Zeydel for his translation. 

The Preface and the informative Introduction (pp. 1-25), which includes 
an extensive bibliography, are followed by the Latin text and its translation 
on opposite pages. Professor Zeydel, having worked for many months with 
the actual manuscripts, has taken great pains to reduce the number of incom- 
plete lines and to improve the very fragmentary Latin text to the extent that 
it does indeed represent a considerable advance over previous editions. This 
reviewer, not an expert critic of Latin text editions, must leave the task of 
evaluating Professor Zeydel’s efforts to professional Latinists. The task should 
be greatly facilitated by the editor’s obliging description of his endeavors 
in both the Preface and the Introduction, by the extremely detailed textual 
notes (pp. 154-65), and by the clear designation of emendations, com- 
pletions, etc., in the text itself. The English translation, in the author’s own 
words, strives to be literal, and so it is. A less close translation would no doubt 
have made for smoother and thus more enjoyable reading than a line-for-line 
rendering of the Latin; however, Professor Zeydel, feeling “that many may 
wish to see Ruodlieb in the original form, while those who read Middle Latin 
will no doubt want an opportunity to compare it conveniently with the Eng- 
lish” (p. 2 of the Preface), may have wanted, by translating literally, to 
provide a sturdier crutch to the student readers of the Latin text, and to help 
the readers of the translation improve their Latin. Students do need help; 
but Professor Zeydel’s arguments in favor of publishing both text and trans- 
lation in one volume do not seem strong enough to justify the price of the 
book. 

Some objections to various statements in the prefatory and introductory 
pages could be raised by this reviewer. Since his opinions might not be shared 
by all readers, however, he will confine himself to just one point regarding 
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the subtitle of the published work. Notwithstanding Konrad Burdach’s au- 
thority and remark that the Ruodlieb can be called the earliest freely invented 
novel of chivalry, and notwithstanding Professor Zeydel’s efforts to substanti- 
ate Burdach’s statement, it may well be argued that the Ruodlieb is not a 
courtly novel. Quite apart from the many elements which at once exclude the 
work from the classification courtly novel, as the genre is generally under- 
stood, the other elements and “knightly” virtues which are adduced to justify 
the work’s inclusion among the courtly novels are too generally human to 
admit of such a designation. Some people, literary and nonliterary, had al- 
ways been dutiful, humble, self-disciplined, and respectful toward their 
mothers in particular and toward ladies in géneral, without waiting for the 
dawn of the chivalric era. Surely the point is missed entirely when Professor 
Zeydel says, after citing Burdach’s characterization of the Ruodlieb as a novel 
of chivalry, “It surpasses even the best of them in its down-to-earth realism, 
its sympathetic treatment of the peasant as well as the noble, and its freedom 
from the artificial restraints which characterize the chivalric literature of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries.’”’ Realism, let alone down-to-earth realism, 
was not one of the aims of the authors of courtly novels; the peasant in them 
is in most cases only an incidental figure and is often enough treated sympa- 
thetically, and the artificial restraints are self-imposed and have a specific 
purpose; they contribute toward making the chivalric novels courtly. 

The Commentary (pp. 144-53), with straightforward notes of a lin- 
guistic, historic, and cultural nature, appropriately supplements in detail the 
information provided in the Introduction. Many remarks are illuminating, 
one is intriguing (‘‘blinding beasts born without sight” p. 144, II, 1 ff.), and 
one (p. 153, line 2) is perhaps superfluous. No matter what the era, prolonged 
private tutoring of a female by a male tutor may and does sometimes lead to 
love affairs, clandestine or otherwise. 

This reviewer, remembering vaguely a substantial number of incomplete 
lines in a Ruodlieb edition, will be forgiven for being puzzled temporarily by a 
statement on the second page of the Preface that over thirty emendations 
and completions ventured by Professor Zeydel apparently resulted in reduc- 
ing the number of incomplete lines from well over 30% to less than 4%. This 
little puzzle is solved, however, at the bottom of page 3 and the top of page 4 
of the Introduction.—One erratum (p. 46, line 136, read subiectorum) was 
communicated to this journal by the publishers. 

GERARD F. SCHMIDT 
University of Illinois 


Dre LEGENDE DER HL. KATHARINA VON ALEXANDRIEN IM Cop. A4 DER 
ALTSTADTER KIRCHENBIBLIOTHEK ZU BIELEFELD. Herausgegeben von 
Siegiried Sudhof. (‘‘Texte des spiiten Mittelalters,” Heft 10.) Berlin: 
Erich Schmidt Verlag, 1959. Pp. 55. Dm. 4.90. 

Das Liep von Herzoc Ernst. Kritisch herausgegeben nach den Drucken 
des 15. und 16. Jahrhunderts von K. C. King. (‘“Texte des spiten Mittel- 
alters,” Heft 11.) Berlin: Erich Schmidt Verlag, 1959. Pp. 84. DM 6.40. 


Volumes ro and 11 of the ‘Texte des spiten Mittelalters” present two dif- 
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ferent types of text editions, each most skillfully prepared according to its own 
plan. The Low German Legende der heiligen Katharina von Alexandrien is 
based on a single manuscript which was probably written in Bielefeld in the 
second half of the fifteenth century. It is not the original manuscript, for the 
“Urschrift” probably dates from around the year 1340. Having only one 
manuscript with which to work the editor has prepared a diplomatic text 
edition according to the very sound and realistic principles of the ““Deutsche 
Texte des Mittelalters.”” It was the purpose of this older series to present 
readable texts. Such a purpose involves a normalization of punctuation, 
capitalization and to a certain extent of orthography, the resolving of abbre- 
viations and also the correction of errors as well as emendations in the text 
when they are considered necessary in order to arrive at the correct reading, or 
at least the best possible reading. Dr. Sudhof has accomplished his task most 
successfully and the reader may refer to the apparatus (pp. 47-48) to trace 
the entire procedure. On pages 49-50 there are additional comments and ex- 
planations of certain grammatical forms, most of which seem rather gratuitous 
for anyone who is at all familiar with Middle Low German texts. One might 
also question the reason why the order of lines 449 and 450 has been reversed. 
The manuscript reading seems quite satisfactory as it stands. 

The text is particularly interesting because we have such little material 
from the eastern part of the Westphalian area from ca. 1440-1500. For this 
reason the editor makes use of Gerhard von Minden’s Fabdeln of an earlier 
date (edited by Albert Leitzmann, Halle a. S., 1898) as well as the relatively 
scant material of this time as recorded in the Bielefelder Urkundenbuch. How- 
ever, even such material is valuable for the purpose of comparison. Sudhof 
concludes that the Bielefelder Urkundenbuch has more High German forms, 
the Legende der heiligen Katharina, on the other hand, more High German 
words. Gerhard von Minden presents, of course, a much better example of 
typical Low German, whereas the Katharinenlegende includes many Middle 
German as well as Upper German elements. The Legende is not written in the 
North Low Saxon “Schriftsprache,”’ but contains elements from various dia- 
lects. As a matter of fact, forms of almost all Low German dialects are repre- 
sented, but the predominance of Eastphalian and Westphalian forms would 
tend to localize the manuscript in the eastern part of the Westphalian area. 
The Bielefelder Katharinenlegende is an example of Middle Low German at a 
time when the language had not as yet gained its independent literary form, 
but was still strongly influenced by neighboring High German dialects. 

The Herzog Ernst text is an entirely different type of edition, for here the 
editor has critically evaluated some eight prints of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries and at the same time has compared these prints and their variant 
readings with the Heldenbuch. Here the task was to establish the usual 
“Stammbaum,” and this the editor has done with precision and skill. King 
separates the prints into groups HSB and FDSp, both of which are derived 
from the archetype X. Print A (Cologne) is more closely related to the FDSp 
group, but has such individual and arbitrary readings that it is not taken into 
serious consideration in the critical text unless its reading is substantiated by 
that of some other print. In general FDSp represents the older reading and F 
the most reliable print. Where this group agrees with the Heldenbuch it is 
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for the most part chosen as the textual reading. There are, however, many 
reasons for an editor to choose a different reading, and it is in this respect 
that King shows excellent critical judgment. The apparatus of a critical text 
offers the reader the working material. He is in a position to observe exactly 
what the editor has done. One might quibble about the choice of readings in 
several cases, but this is inevitable in an edition where hundreds of decisions 
have to be made. 

The text itself is clearly printed and the notes, although brief, are very 
much to the point. This reviewer was particularly pleased with the excellent 
introduction which might very well serve as a model for textual procedure. 

CARL F. BAYERSCHMIDT 
Columbia University 


DER SPRUCHDICHTER HEINRICH VON MUGELN. Vorstudien zur Erkenntnis 
seiner Individualitaét. Von Karl Stackmann. (Probleme der Dichtung. 
Studien zur deutschen Literaturgeschichte. Heft 3.) Heidelberg: Carl 
Winter, Universitatsverlag, 1958. Pp. 203. DM 24. 


Der Titel des Buches erregt eine gewisse Verwunderung: der Spruch- 
dichter Heinrich v. Miigeln? Wie der Verfasser zu dieser Klassifizierung 
gelangt ist, erklart er im ‘Vorwort.’ Er wehrt sich, und das mit Recht, gegen 
die Bezeichnung ‘Meistersinger,’ unter der Miigeln fast ausnahmslos von der 
Literaturgeschichte gebucht worden ist. Dieser Begriff mit seiner eindeutigen 
soziologischen Firbung sollte ausschlieBlich da angewendet werden, wo er in 
seinem vollen Umfang berechtigt ist. Beachtet man das nicht, was vielfach 
geschehen ist, so beraubt man sich eines sehr brauchbaren Begriffes. Fiir 
Miigeln trifft der Ausdruck ‘Meistersinger’ ganz gewifs nicht zu, was zuerst 
von Helm, PBB 22 (1897), 135 seq., mit aller Deutlichkeit festgestellt worden 
ist (Verf. hat das offenbar iibersehen). Stackmann sucht nun einen neuen 
Begriff, der von aller soziologischen Farbung frei ist, und unter dem Miigeln 
einzuordnen sei. Er scheidet die Begriffe ‘Meistersinger’ und ‘Spruchdichter,’ 
und gelangt auf folgendem Wege zu seiner Einordnung: 

Der Literarhistoriker geht am besten von dem aus, was ihm seine Quellen unmittelbar 
darbieten, von dem Spruch als der einzigen Gréte, die er klar erkennen und mit 
den legitimen Mitteln seines Faches beschreiven kann. Er hat die Méglichkeit, den 
Ausdruck ‘Spruch’ ohne Zuhilfenahme heteronomer Kriterien im Sinne einer reinen 
Gattungsbezeichnung zu gebrauchen. Tut er das, so ist der ‘Spruch’ fiir ihn ein litera- 
risches Gebilde, das gewisse Konstanten der Gattung gepaart mit individuellen Varianten 
von der Hand des jeweiligen Dichters aufweist. Aus dieser Definition des Begriffes 
‘Spruch’ laGt sich dann eine neutrale Bedeutung des Wortes ‘Spruchdichter’ ableiten 
Es kann, da ihm keinerlei Erinnerung an einen soziologisch bestimmten Tatbestand 
mehr anhaftet, jeden kennzeichnen, der sich einmal in der Gattung des Spruches ver 
sucht hat. (p. 8) 


Freilich haftet dem so herausgestellten Begriff des Spruchdichters keinerlei 
soziologische Farbung mehr an, aber, wozu fiihrt die iiberspitzte Schluf- 
folgerung des Verfasser? Zu weiter nichts als zu einer auf einem Teil des 
Gesamtwerkes des Dichters beruhenden Klassifizierung. Stackmann will 
Miigelns Spruchdichtung in ihrem Verhiltnis zur deutschen Spruchdichtung 
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darstellen (p. 7), und das hatte er dann auch im Titel seines Buches zum Aus- 
druck bringen sollen, statt den gliicklich von der Bezeichnung ‘Meistersinger’ 
befreiten Dichter nun mit dem schiefen Etikett ‘Spruchdichter’ zu versehen. 
Um Miigeln literarhistorisch ‘einordnen’ zu kénnen, mu man sein Gesamt- 
werk in Rechnung stellen. 

Die Untersuchung selbst bedeutet einen guten Schritt vorwarts in der 
Erforschung der Literatur des spaiten Mittelalters. Stackmann verspricht 
(p. 10), Miigeln vorurteilsfrei als einen Dichter zu behandeln, nicht von 
‘Geist,’ ‘Kulturverfall,’ ‘Epigonentum’ und ‘Biirgerlichkeit’ des spaiten Mit- 
telalters zu reden, und er halt sich an dieses Versprechen: er kritelt nicht, 
sondern er sucht zu verstehen, und es gelingt ihm, auf umfangreiche Beispiel- 
sammlungen gestiitzt, die ‘kunst’ Miigelns zu erschlieBen. Seit Hiibners 
Hinweisen ahnt man etwas von der Bedeutung, die gerade Heinrich von 
Miigeln fiir die aufkommende Renaissance in Deutschland gehabt zu haben 
scheint. Stackmanns Buch bietet eine Fiille von Ansatzpunkten zur Aufkla- 
rung dieser wichtigen Frage. Es ist zu hoffen, daf8 der Verfasser selbst, der 
sich eine so aufierordentlich griindliche Kenntnis des Dichters erworben hat, 
hier weiterarbeitet. 

Ernst A. EBBINGHAUS 
Washington University 
St. Louis 


DIE KLEINEREN DICHTUNGEN HEINRICHS VON MUGELN. Erste Abteilung: Die 
Spruchsammlung des Géttinger Cod. Philos. 21. Erster Teilband: Einleit- 
ung, Text der Biicher I-IV. Zweiter Teilband: Text der Biicher V-XVI. 


Herausgegeben von Karl Stackmann. Deutsche Texte des Mittelalters, 
Bde L. 1. Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1959. DM 38.50 je Band. 


Die vorliegende Ausgabe der Spriiche Heinrichs von Miigeln ist ein begriiSens- 
wertes Unternehmen. Die deutsche Literatur des 14. Jahrhunderts ist auf 
weiteste Strecken hin noch terra incognita. Dieses als ‘Verfallsepoche’ de- 
klarierte Jahrhundert war lange ein Stiefkind der Forschung, und erst in 
jiingerer Zeit hat sich langsam die Ansicht durchgesetzt, da, ob Epigonen- 
tum oder nicht, ob asthetisch wertvoll oder wertlos, auch diese Epoche wie 
jede andere ihre Beachtung und ihre Erforschung verlangt. In vielen Fallen 
leidet die Forschung hierbei unter dem Mangel an Textausgaben. Dies 
war auch bei Heinrich von Miigeln der Fall, und bei ihm machte sich der 
Mangel besonders durch Hiibners Untersuchungen im Rahmen seiner 
Ackermannstudie (BSb. 1935, 18) bemerkbar. Gerade dieser Dichter bietet, 
wie Hiibner festgestellt hat, wesentliche Anhaltspunkte zur Erforschung der 
Frage nach dem ‘Ubergang’ vom Mittelalter zur Neuzeit, dem ‘Kontinuitats- 
problem.’ Und gerade die mit wenigen Ausnahmen bisher nur in den Hand- 
schriften zuganglichen Gedichte Miigelns sind es, die bei weiterer Untersuch- 
ung wichtige Aufschliisse versprechen. 

Mit dem Erscheinen der beiden vorliegenden Bande, die den Anfang 
einer Gesamtausgabe von Miigelns kleineren Dichtungen darstellen sollen, ist 
hier ein fiihlbarer Mangel behoben worden. 

Der erste Teilband enthalt eine 154 Seiten starke eingehende und griind- 
liche Beschreibung der verschiedenen Handschriften und ihrer Geschichte 
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mit umfangreichen Literaturangaben dazu. Den iibrigen Teil des Bandes 
nehmen die ersten vier Biicher der ‘getichte Meister Heinrichs méglin’ ein 
Sie werden in diplomatischem Abdruck der Géttinger Hs. geboten, dem ein 
kritisch hergestellter Text des Herausgebers gegeniibergestellt ist. In gleicher 
Form bietet der zweite Teilband die restlichen Biicher 5—16. In der Reihen- 
folge der Biicher und Strophen folgt der Herausgeber der Hs. mit einigen 
Ausnahmen: die Biicher 6 und 8 folgen in der Ausgabe unmittelbar aufein- 
ander, beide enthalten Mariendichtung; Buch 7, das ‘von allen frienn kiinsten’ 
handelt, ist direkt vor Buch 12 (“...vom der kunst Astronomie...’’) 
gestellt. Beides begriindet Stackmann durch die enge thematische Verwandt- 
schaft (Bd. L, p. CLXI). Umstellungen einzelner Strophen in den Biichern 
2, 6, 10, 15 sollen in einer spaiteren Untersuchung (s.u.) begriindet werden. 
Die Strophenzahlung Schroers (Wiener Sb. 1867, 55, 451 seqq.) ist beibehalten 
worden; die Umstellungen sind durch eine kleine Konkordanz (Bd. L, p. 
CLXIJ) leicht aufzufinden. Nicht aufgenommen sind die in der Géttinger Hs. 
fehlenden Gedichte Miigelns. Sie sollen zusammen mit den falschlich unter 
seinem Namen iiberlieferten Stiicken der wesentlichsten Hss. in einem 
spaiteren Bande (2. Abteilung der Gesamtausgabe) herausgegeben werden. 

An mehreren Stellen der Einleitung (Bd. L, p. xv seqq.) verweist der 
Herausgeber auf seine noch ungedruckten “Philologischen Untersuchungen 
zu den Spruchgedichten Heinrichs von Miigeln,” worin er iiber Echtheits 
fragen, iiber Sprachliches und Metrisches zu handeln beabsichtigt. Hier 
werden wir auch iiber manche Fragen Aufklirung erwarten diirfen, die sich 
aus dem Vergleich des Handschriftenabdruckes mit dem kritischen Text des 
Herausgebers ergeben. 

Wie der Herausgeber ankiindigt (Bd. 1, p. xi), ist vorgesehen, daf} in 
der 3. Abteilung der Ausgabe ‘der meide kranz,’ und in einem SchluSband 
Register, Glossar und ein Kommentar (dieser zusammen mit J. Kibelka 
Bonn) erscheinen sollen. Wir wiinschen dem Unternehmen einen raschen 
Fortgang! 

Ernst A. EBBINGHAUS 
Washington University 
St. Louis 


JOHANNES HADLAvB. Von Hedwig Lang. (Philologische Studien und Quellen, 
herausgegeben von Wolfgang Stammler.) Berlin: Erich Schmidt Verlag, 
1959. Pp. 112. DM 7.80. 

Hedwig Lang’s study fills a gap in the history of Middle High German litera- 

ture—a gap which has, for some inexplicable reason, been overlooked for all 

too long. Johannes Hadlaub has received considerable attention, but chiefly 
with regard to biographical and historical matters. A notable exception is 

Giinther Weydt’s essay in Germanisch-Romanische Monatsschrift, xx1 (1933) 

14-32, which concentrates on the literary-historical significance of Hadlaub’s 

production. Apart from this, however, Hadlaub has shared the fate of many 

another late medieval German poet. Compared to the contents of Minnesangs 

Friihling or the poetry of Walther von der Vogelweide, Hadlaub’s poems were 

regarded as testifying to the decay or disintegration of the Courtly Lyric; 

they were therefore undéservedly neglected. 
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The study at hand concerns itself primarily with Hadlaub’s poetry as 
poetry, as organic fusion of form and content. After a concise statement of 
the most important data relating to the transmission of the poems (p. 11) 
and a summary of pertinent biographical information (pp. 12-13), the author 
gives a short description of the ““Geistesgeschichtliche Situation” (pp. 14-19). 
Fortunatély for the value of her study the title of this section is misleading: 
far from being composed of the idiolectic generalities which characterize 
much “‘Geistesgeschichte,” the author bases her factual, informative sketch 
of Hadlaub’s Ziirich and its society on Friedrich Panzer’s description of 
Ziirich about 1300 in Die Manessische Lieder-Handschrift. Supplementband 
(Leipzig, 1929), pp. 89 ff. and A. Largiadér, Geschichte von Stadt und Land- 
schaft Ziirich (Ziirich, 1945), Vol. 1. Apart from a short description of Had- 
laub’s social environmeng this section also contains an identification of per- 
sons referred to in his poems, a summary of the arguments of R. Sillib, F. 
Panzer, and A. Haseloff for Ziirich as the probable place of origin of MS C, 
and a résumé of the arguments of Sillib and Panzer concerning the relation- 
ship of MS C to the Manesse MSS. 

The body of Hedwig Lang’s study consists of analyses of Hadlaub’s 
poems, based on the text of Die Schweizer Minnesdnger (ed. Karl Bartsch 
|Frauenfeld, 1886]), and is composed of four principal sections: “I. Episch- 
Lyrische Minnelieder mit autobiographischem Hintergrund; Lobgedichte’’; 
“II. Zersetzung des strengen Stils’’; “III. Niedere Minne’’; and “IV. Hohe 
Minne.” 

It is to be expected that the great variation in the types of Hadlaub’s 
poems demands considerable flexibility in the author’s method of analysis, a 
constant adaptation and readaptation of this method to each successive type 
of poem or to groups of poems, and that this very flexibility makes a unified, 
homogeneous treatment of Hadlaub’s entire production all but impossible. 
The author herself is conscious of the fact that her book lacks such over-all 
coherence (p. 9). It is therefore difficult to obtain an impression of the inter- 
relationships of the various facets of Hadlaub’s production, or of his produc- 
tion in its totality. Nevertheless, his indebtedness to Steinmar, Neidhart, 
Ulrich v. Lichtenstein, to certain motif-traditions of the Courtly Lyric, as 
well as his departures from them, emerge clearly from the systematic analysis 
of each poem. 

Although the orientation and structure of the analyses vary in accordance 
with the demands of each poem, certain aspects of the analyses are constant 
throughout: a description of the metrical structure of each poem, and, with 
the exception of the treatment of the Tagelieder 14, 50, 33, 34, a commentary 
on content and structure. The latter commentaries vary in value. The sec- 
tion devoted to the content of No. 1, for instance, is no more than a résumé 
of the content of that poem. 

An examination of motifs forms part of the analyses of most—though 
regrettably not all—poems. If the traditional motifs used by Hadlaub had 
been considered on not quite so selective a basis, the author’s study would 
have far exceeded its present limits, and it would have gained considerably in 
definitiveness. The attempts to trace traditional motifs are frequently too 
superficial to yield all the data necessary for the formation of a convincing pic- 
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ture of Hadlaub’s indebtedness to the various traditions, and on occasion 
the author’s scrutiny of earlier instances of the use of certain motifs found in 
Hadlaub’s poetry is not as thorough as could be wished. For instance, in 
reference to Hadlaub’s poem No. 1, lines 5-8 (“‘ich nam ir achte / in gwande 
als ein pilgrin, / s6 ich heinlichste machte, / dé si gienc von mettin’’) the 
author states: ‘‘Im selben Werk [Ulrich v. Lichtenstein, Frauendienst] findet 
ebenfalls eine Zusammenkunft bei der Messe (Frauendienst, I, S. 39, V. 117 
ff.) statt, und, an anderer Stelle, kommt auch das Motiv des verkleideten 
Pilgers (Frauendienst, II, S. 104, V. 213 ff) vor” (p. 22). 

A closer look at these motifs as they occur in Ulrich v. Lichtenstein re- 
veals, however, that they are not at all identical with the motifs found in 
Hadlaub’s poem. In Frauendienst the former motif is that of a meeting at 
mass, which plays a considerable role in setting the scene: while Ulrich looked 
at his lady “diu messe gar ze kurz mir was’”’ (I, 118, 1); in Hadlaub’s poem 
the meeting does not take place at mass, but afterwards. Mass merely serves 
as an incidental factor: the “frouwe” is described as returning from mass 
when the poet takes the opportunity of communicating with her—it is this 
latter act which serves as impetus to the development of the theme of the 
poem. The author’s identification of the second motif, that of the “ver- 
kleideten Pilger,” with Frauendienst II, 213 ff., is similarly inaccurate: in 
Frauendienst it is not at all a case of a disguised pilgrim, but rather the lady 
“‘wil fiir war... daz ich kom der siinden abe”’ (206-209), and it is a question 
of whether Ulrich fulfills her wish ‘‘nach ritterlichem prise oder nach gét- 
licher ahte” (238-39). 

In the “Nachwort” (pp. 101-103) the author summarizes the literary- 
historical réle of Hadlaub under three headings: ‘‘1. Hadlaub, der Minne- 
singer und Epigone”’; “‘2. Hadlaub, ein biirgerlicher Dichter”; and “3. Had 
laub, der Schépfer des episch-lyrischen Minneliedes mit erlebnishaft unter- 
bautem Genreeingang.” Each of these divisions of the conclusion would have 
been more enlightening if the author had supported her somewhat general 
statements with concrete evidence. This, however, does not detract from the 
fact that, as a whole, Hedwig Lang’s examination of Hadlaub’s poems is to 
be welcomed as a very useful contribution to the study of late Minnesang 

FrANz H. BAUML 
University of California 
Los Angeles 


Lesstncs Laokoon: EINE KAMPFSCHRIFT FUR EINE REALISTISCHE KUNS1 
UND PogsiI£. Von Elida Maria Szarota. (Beitrige zur deutschen Klassik. 
Abhandlungen, Band rx. Herausgegeben von den nationalen Forschungs- 
und: Gedenkstitten der klassischen deutschen Literatur in Weimar.) 
Weimar: Arion Verlag, 1959. Pp. 275. DM 16. 


The title of this prolix monograph is a faithful indication of its purpose: to 
persuade readers that Lessing’s ulterior motive in Laokoon was to create the 
outlines of a new art and literature fit for the consumption and training of the 
new citizen. The new “Biirger” for whom Lessing is supposed to have written, 
as described by the author, has little resemblance to the actual conservative 
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and even philistine German middle class in the late eighteenth century. He 
seems instead to be essentially a forerunner of that more “progressive” 
type, the proletarian. Lessing as the perceptive spokesman for the great and 
quiet army of the future, the proletariat, acquires a new importance for the 
audience at whom the author aims: he becomes one of the heralds of future 
Communism. As the dust jacket proclaims, this book will be of importance 
not only for literary specialists and art theoreticians, but also for ‘die schaf- 
fenden Kiinstler und Propagandisten einer marxistischen Kulturauffassung.”’ 

At this point one might decide that a book with such an obvious political 
bias is not worth reviewing in detail. Since, however, it is one of the series 
“Beitrage zur deutschen Klassik’”’ which is being advertised widely in uni- 
versity circles in this country, perhaps one must of necessity deal with it 
seriously and thoroughly, in order to expose to all the dishonest and propa- 
gandistic scholarship which is being purveyed, in this one instance at least, 
with such an aura of respectability and authority. 

Franz Mehring, who saw political meanings everywhere in Lessing’s 
writings, contented himself with a cryptic statement about the struggle for 
the social interests of the middle class in Laokoon, and he suggested that 
Lessing believed a more active type of poetry would serve as a better vehicle 
for bourgeois thought than the contemplative poetry of the Swiss school 
(Lessing-Legende, ed. Hans Mayer [Basel, 1946], pp. 349-50). Professor 
Szarota, however, goes far beyond these relatively innocuous statements to 
make practically the entire text of Laokoon over into a coded document incit- 
ing to social revolution. 

The book’s foreword confidently states that no one, from Bliimner 
through Dilthey and Walzel to Nolte, has as yet given Laokoon the proper 
interpretation. Only recently, thanks to a few Soviet scholars, have some 
correct indications been given. The author’s decision to confine herself to 
the main theses of Laokoon, that is, the ones which are well known, is in itself 
illuminating. She is not trying to add patiently to the sum of scholarship sur- 
rounding the treatise; but she seeks to destroy all that has gone before (except 
the factual Bliimner) and to twist the common conceptions about Laokoon 
into something orthodoxically Marxist. Instead of being examined with the 
white light of impartial scholarly research, Laokoon is here transformed with 
the glow of a Communistic red. 

The main text is divided into two parts, the first being concerned with 
plastic art, the second with literature. In Chapter One of the first part, a dis- 
cussion of Lessing’s conviction that the supreme law of the plastic arts is 
beauty leads to the ingenious conclusion that when Lessing spoke of ‘‘Aus- 
druck”’ he had in mind the highly expressive Baroque art. Since he wished to 
combat Baroque art, which flourished in palaces and churches, he had to 
subordinate the idea of expression to the idea of beauty: ‘‘Denn es unterliegt 
keinem Zweifel, dafi Lessings Schénheitsbegriff im Kampf der Aufklérung 
gegen die Autoritat der Héfe wurzelt, deren Stil . . . eben der Barockstil war’ 
(p. 24). 

This reviewer would by no means deny that Lessing’s political attitude, 
particularly as shown in Emilia Galotti, was anti-despotic, and that his reli- 
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gious attitude was anti-clerical. On the other hand, must one interpret all his 
works, even Laokoon, as political tracts, especially when doing so necessitates 
the assigning of arbitrary meanings to words which Lessing seems to have 
used in quite another and more normal sense? Again, no one is likely to pro- 
claim Lessing, the author of Wie die Alten den Tod gebildet, as a great admirer 
of Christian art, even though he seems to have had great respect for Raphael; 
but when Professor Szarota confidently states that Lessing’s somewhat be- 
littling remarks about Greek statues designed primarily for religious worship 
are a camouflage for an attack on Christian art, then one feels distinctly that 
facts are being distorted and disingenuously used. For it is one thing if Les 
sing, in support of his contention that the artists of antiquity made beauty 
their supreme law, explained away their occasional use of ugly symbols, such 
as the horns of Bacchus, as the result of their obedience to the demands of 
religion. But it is quite another thing to deduce from this that Lessing actually 
had the Christian church and Christian artists in mind. And it is altogether 
unwarranted to conclude, as Professor Szarota does, that Lessing was thereby 
urging that art in general should be emancipated from church influence. Why 
should Lessing urge an emancipation for art which it already thoroughly 
enjoyed? 

Only someone for whom the existence of a church per se is disagreeable 
could conceive of the church as being a determining factor in the develop- 
ment and practice of art in the eighteenth century. The author, to judge from 
her Marxist convictions, may well be such a person. Lessing himself was not 
so intolerant. There is a note of demagoguery in Professor Szarota’s assertion 
that Lessing, in objecting to the extremes of expression, was in reality combat 
ing religious art and thereby religion itself: ‘Als Vorkampfer der biirgerlichen 
Emanzipation, als Verfechter von Menschlichkeit und Toleranz mufte Les 
sing vor allem anti-klerikal, anti-kirchlich sein. Darin liegt der tiefste Sinn 
seines Kampfes gegen die religiése Kunst, im besonderen seines Kampfes 
gegen den ‘Ausdruck,’ der fiir ihn wohl der Inbegriff nicht nur des ‘Haf 
lichen,’ sondern auch des Fanatischen, Uberspannten, Verkrampften war, 
was man jahrhundertelang ‘gottwohlgefillig’ genannt hatte und was Lessing 
mit Schaudern erfiillte” (p. 29). 

Not merely questionable but wholly wrong is Professor Szarota’s further 
statement (p. 33) that Lessing assumes that the artist who creates a beauti 
ful work of art must himself be beauti*ul. What is supposed to be an example 
of Lessing’s “véllig unbewufter Materialismus” actually is nothing more 
than a misreading of the text. When Lessing wrote in his second chapter, 
“Erzeugten schéne Menschen schéne Bildsdulen .. . ” he did not mean any- 
thing so absurd as that the sculptors were beautiful, but rather that their 
models, chosen from among Greek youth, were beautiful. Lessing’s conclu- 
sion that the naked human body is the foremost subject for plastic art, a con- 
clusion to which he seems to have been led primarily by his desire to contra- 
dict the objections of those who could not understand why the Laocoén 
group was not clothed in appropriate robes, is turned by Professor Szarota 
into a bit of propaganda which even she dares not state without question 
marks. Is it not possible, she suggests, that Lessing felt the emerging bour- 
geoisie could best express itself in “‘gesunde, starke und schéne K6rper?”’ (p. 
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37). Did it not seem to him that the naked body represented ‘‘den neuen 
Menschen in seiner reinsten Gestalt?” (idbid.). But it is not long before the 
author does away with her question marks and states this preposterous idea 
as fact. 

The second chapter of the first part deals with the aesthetic thesis that 
the subjects of plastic art are bodies with their visible properties. Under this 
heading we are told that the reason Lessing objected to allegory in the realm 
of plastic art was that such allegory served to glorify despots. One need only 
think of the usual eighteenth-century book engraving, in which the allegory 
is employed for innumerable purposes—and not alone the glorification of 
despots—to see how biased a view of allegory the author has. It is not suffi- 
cient that Lessing should state his objection to allegory in art in terms of its 
inability to transmit thought clearly: a political reason must also be found. 

After an interesting discussion of Winckelmann’s concept of allegory 
which indicates that Professor Szarota can indeed do very solid work when 
she forgets political mission, there is another excursion onto shaky ground 
when she claims that Lessing felt that allegory leads away from the presenta- 
tion of concrete reality in art. To assume that Lessing advocated ‘‘concrete 
reality” in art is to assume that he would have approved of the undoubtedly 
concrete reality of the historical paintings commissioned by the Soviet rulers 
to commemorate the Revolution. Here Professor Szarota comes to the crux of 
her book’s argument, namely that Lessing was struggling in Laokoon for an 
art reflecting reality, for a “realistic art.’’ And realistic, to the author, means 
a restricting of subject matter to things that actually exist and a rendering 
of them in literal terms. How then is she to explain Lessing’s doubts about 
the value of portrait painting and statuary? The portrait, she says, was 
favored by court circles and served to enhance the glory of the despot 
reason enough to make Lessing dislike it. Furthermore, Lessing is repre- 
sented as not having had much regard for landscape painting, realistic as it 
may be, because the landscape belonged to the nobility and could not be 
enjoyed by the bourgeoisie! Finally, the curious statement is made that one 
of the realistic elements in Lessing’s concept of art lies in “der Tendenz, im 
Kunstwerk das Typische und Gesetzmafige zu suchen, was Lessing im 
Begriff des ‘Ideals’ zusammenfaBt ...” (p. 96). What Lessing calls “ideal” 
Professor Szarota calls “realistic.” On this basis, almost anything can be 
proved. 

Chapter Three of the first part weighs the question of the plastic artist's 
“pregnant moment.” In this, too, Professor Szarota can see political signifi- 
cance. Lessing’s rejection of the transitory moment, such as a smile, is for 
her the struggle of the conscious bourgeois for an essential art. The transitory 
can never express anything essential. With one of her rare question marks, 
the author suggests that Lessing’s rejection of the transitory means rejec- 
tion of the Rococo in art. After all, where are there more smiling figures than 
in Rococo art? (A possible answer to this might be, in Dutch and Flemish 
bourgeois art.) But soon again, the question mark disappears, and we find the 
author confidently asserting that Lessing is fighting the Rococo in Laokoon, 
as another representative of the courtly culture he hated. It is an ingenious, 
but unwarranted conclusion to make that “Lessing reduziert das, was er als 
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das Charakteristikum der Rokokokunst empfindet, auf einen Begriff, den des 
Transitorischen, so wie er die Barockkunst auf den Begriff des extremen 
Ausdrucks reduziert hat’”’ (p. 104). 

In this section the author undertakes to refute certain statements in 
F. O. Nolte’s Lessing’s Laokoon, a book whose urbanity, aesthetic insight, 
and unbiased judgment make it stand in sharp contrast to the monograph 
under discussion. Professor Szarota seeks to undermine Nolte’s criticism that 
Lessing looked at the artistic work as a point in a connected series of possible 
actions, instead of as a self-contained whole with little relation to action, since 
the highpoint around which it is formed is one of composition value, not action 
value. She finds it unfair to judge Lessing as an art critic (although in Laokoon 
he inevitably sets himself up as one) when he was primarily a man of action, 
a dramatist; moreover, she believes that Nolte has not properly understood 
the concept of the “fruitful moment” or otherwise he would see that his own 
concept, the highpoint of composition, is identical with it. Of course, it is 
easy to make words mean what one wants them to mean. The author shows 
how adept she is at this when she extricates herself from the embarrassment 
of the fact that Goethe recommended the transitory moment to the artist 
the very opposite of what Lessing recommended—by declaring that Goethe 
had in mind another meaning for “transitory.’”’ Indeed, by “transitory” he 
meant what Lessing meant by “‘not transitory.” 

The second large section of the book is devoted to the subject of litera- 
ture. The first chapter therein takes up the proposition that poetry is not 
painting. In searching for examples of critics with an opposite view, the 
author seizes upon Opitz, the meaning of whose words she promptly twists to 
suit her own purposes. In Opitz’ recommendation that the poet should ‘“‘cir 
cumscribe” (umschreiben) noble themes and subjects with appropriately 
noble, elegant words, Professor Szarota manages to see a reflection of the 
Horatian “‘ut pictura poesis.”’ It is only necessary to interpret umschreiben 
as beschreiben (p. 119), and then Opitz’ principle of making language elegant 
is transformed into a statement that poetry is like painting. Although a 
minor point, this is a good illustration of the author’s highly imaginative pro- 
cedures. 

It certainly is not to be denied that this chapter contains excellent ma- 
terial on the viewpoints and contributions of both Gottsched and the Swiss 
critics, presented in a list of quotations and paraphrases from Danzel, von 
Stein, Hettner, Walzel, Mehring, Cassirer, Robertson, Balet, and others. As 
a résumé of the Stand der Forschung this monograph has a definite value. This 
value, however, is again undermined by the relentless determination of the 
author to find everywhere the evidence of proto-Communistic political 
thought. Thus even Breitinger is salvaged as a forerunner because he spoke 
of “artes populares’? and Bodmer because he envisioned a theater which 
would be a school of the people. To be sure, she must admit that the Swiss 
critics are not completely “‘progressive.”” Their reactionary side she blames 
on their orthodox Christianity. She goes on to castigate the moral weeklies 
for their emphasis on Christian edification. In spite of their middle-class 
quality, they contribute nothing to the enlightenment or emancipation of the 
bourgeoisie, because they are watered down with weakening Christianity. 
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Arbitrarily Professor Szarota assigns the moralizing piety which one generally 
associates with the German Enlightenment as a whole to the Swiss segment 
alone. Without comment she passes over such un-Swiss authors as Brockes, 
Gellert, and Klopstock, presumably because their outstanding piety would 
refute her thesis. And it annoys her because it has been suggested (by Béck- 
mann) that Gottsched also wished to edify and was not free of ties to Lutheran 
orthodoxy (p. 138). 

Nevertheless, Gottsched was still too much the aloof aristocrat-scholar, 
bending down from his height to teach truth in allegories to the masses, while 
Lessing was a representative of his class and fought for it. Indeed, we find 
that Lessing’s real objection to Gottsched was the latter’s servile attitude 
toward the court. Lessing, we are told, is the lone German counterpart of 
French revolutionary thinkers like Voltaire, and there is, to be sure, an ele- 
ment of truth in the assertion. But if the basis for Lessing’s rejection of 
Gottsched was political, then would not political considerations have re- 
strained him from attacking Voltaire as bitterly as he did? Professor Szarota 
is silent on this subject. She comes to the conclusion, however, that Lessing 
never touched upon a literary, esthetic, or theological theme without com- 
bining therewith a political purpose. It is scarcely a surprise to learn (p. 143) 
that she was led to this statement by the ideas of a Soviet scholar, W. R. 
Grib. 

Although much of this chapter is given over to discussions which veer 
far away from the text of Laokoon, the author returns to this at last by point- 
ing out that Lessing disliked Haller’s Die Alpen (quoted in Laokoon) because 
of its cheap allegorizing which served to deify the great ones of this world. 
Without concrete evidence, the assumption is made that Lessing disliked 
allegory in poetry as well as in plastic arts. Actually, in the tenth chapter of 
Laokoon to which the author refers, Lessing has rejected only the use of cer- 
tain allegorical visual symbols in poetry, not allegory itself. And where is 
one to find allegory in Die Alpen? Professor Szarota’s only weak examples are 
the flowers to which Haller gives a few anthropomorphical characteristics. 
But still more absurd is to read any veneration of the great into a poem 
whose main theme is the advantage enjoyed by the free, simple Alpine dwell- 
ers over everyone else, high or low. Then, with an egregious use of intuition, 
Professor Szarota declares that what Lessing really disliked about descriptive 
poetry is that it depicts the world in a stationary state rather than in a state 
of flux, so that there is no room for human movement and activity, i.e., 
progress (pp. 152-153). 

This idea is developed further in the second chapter of the second part. 
Lessing is supposed to have recommended “actions” because he wanted to 
give the new bourgeois examples in poetry of active people with courage 
enough to fight back when badly treated. “So wurde als Gegenstand der 
Dichtung nicht die Welt der zu beschreibenden Dinge, Landschaften usw. 
hingestellt, sondern das wirklich menschliche Verhalten, die gesellschaft- 
lichen Beziehungen in aktiver Bewegung, das Handeln der Menschen aus 
der Notwendigkeit heraus mit einem bestimmten Endzweck”’ (pp. 179-80). 
The author contends that Lessing had in mind to continue and finish Laokoon 
with a discussion of the drama as the highest and only true genre of poetry. 
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In her view, the whole Laokoon was directed toward and intended to culmi- 
nate in an analysis of the drama as a synthesis of “‘natural’’ and “arbitrary” 
symbols. Of course, this fits in well with her contention that Lessing wanted 
actions of defiance against oppression described in poetry. The drama is 
naturally best suited to such actions. But this logical framework rests all 
too insecurely on a passage in one of Lessing’s letters to Nicolai (26 May 
1769) where it is suggested that the never-written continuation of Laokoon 
would be concerned with the ability of various poetic genres to make arbitrary 
symbols into natural ones, and where the statement is made, indirectly via 
Aristotle, that dramatic poetry is the highest, nay, the only poetry. Surely the 
sketchy and rather obscure passage from a letter provides no adequate basis 
for a sweeping reinterpretation of Laokoon as a call for dramas about revo- 
lutionary heroes. And surely Professor Szarota has made an unwarranted 
assumption when she intimates that Lessing was not interested in reforming 
epic and lyric poetry, but instead wanted to substitute drama for them. 

It is equally farfetched when the author interprets Lessing’s concept of 
the unity of action and his concept of the univeisality of the tragic hero’s 
character (both in the Hamburgische Dramaturgie) as the result of his reading 
of Leibnitz and Spinoza. She tries to make these concepts support the propo 
sition that the perfection of a being lies in its degree of activity. She equates 
Lessing’s demand for unity of action, a structural problem, with his demand 
for a dramatic world which is a miniature of the rational universe—a philo 
sophical problem. Furthermore, she equates Lessing’s use of the word Hand- 
lung in the Dramaturgie with his use of it in Laokoon, although in the former 
the term is used exclusively in relation to drama, and in the latter it is ap- 
plied mostly to nondramatic poems. Once having made the bold assumption 
that the Dramaturgie really represents the continuation of Laokoon, Profes- 
sor Szarota believes that she can freely annex the terms and conclusions of 
the one work to the other. Thus when Lessing in the Dramaturgie (Stiick 30) 
says that the Handlung (plot) must have its beginning, middle, and end in 
the same passion of the same person, Professor Szarota finds no difficulty in 
connecting this statement with the discussion of the Handlungen of poetry 
in Laokoon (p. 184). 

The third ard last chapter of the second section treats the proposition 
that the whole realm of perfection stands open to poetry. This superior 
breadth of the poetic field is interpreted by Professor Szarota as an opportu- 
nity for depicting the human being in his total relationship to his environ- 
ment, in other words, for showing the ideal citizen and training the spectator 
(poetry = drama) to ideal citizenship. Lessing wanted contemporary Germans 
to become humane heroes like Philoctetes, giving expression to pain and yet 
remaining heroes in resolve. It occurs to the author, however, that there must 
be some special reason for Lessing’s mention of hunger in the Laokoon, and 
for his association of the feelings of disgust and terror with the spectacle of 
hunger. The reason, to be sure, turns out to be a far-seeing political one: 
“Gerade der Hunger, diese unmenschliche Qual, zu der in Sklaverei, Feudal- 
absolutismus und Kapitalismus Hunderttausende von Menschen durch eine 
ungerechte Giiterteilung verurteilt waren und sind, gerade der Hunger ist es, 
der Lessing mit die starksten Akzente [sic] im Laokoon finden laBt” (p. 229). 
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A good example of the author’s forced intuitive thinking is the following: 
“Da® er gerade dieses Problem an das Ende seines Hauptteiles des Laokoon 
stellt, beweist daf er darin nicht nur eine Illustration zu dem Thema: Was 
fiir eine Rolle kann das Eklige in der Poesie spielen? sah” (p. 230). Another 
such example is her remark that all the poets which Lessing recommended as 
models were chosen by him because they experienced their own times and the 
problems which beset their people as passionately as Lessing himself did (p. 
232). This chapter is more diffuse and full of repetitions and digressions than 
any of the others. It does not provide the ringing climactic argument that 
might at least arouse admiration for the author’s organizational and rhetorical 
ability. 

This situation is not remedied by the SchluLwort, which is a weak mix- 
ture of reiteration, apology for omissions, and rapid remarks about the validity 
of Laokoon for modern times. Here Professor Szarota finds it necessary to 
mention that Lessing’s dislike for allegory in art can no longer be accepted. 
At once it becomes clear why she has made this about-face: “‘. . . denn ist 
denn nicht das verbreiteste Bild unserer Tage, die Taube Picassos, eine Alle- 
gorie?” (p. 237). 

To the very last, this long-winded book, with its larger than usual pages, 
remains a Communistic tract with very little positive value for Western 
scholars. Undoubtedly the author is a diligent and thorough worker. Her 
many pages of notes and the bibliography are models of clarity and com- 
pleteness. It is unfortunate that she did not devote her talents to a study 
unencumbered by a fanatical bias. 

RoBErT R. HEITNER 
University of California 
Los Angeles 


JEAN PAUL UND HeErpeR. Der Briefwechsel Jean Pauls und Karoline Richters 
mit Herder und der Herderschen Familie in den Jahren 1785 bis 1804. 
Herausgegeben von Paul Stapf. Bern und Miinchen: Francke Verlag, 
1959. Pp. 256+2 plates. Sw.Fr./DM 19.80. 


The correspondence between Jean Paul and Herder found in Berend’s edition 
of the “Briefe Jean Pauls” has now received a most welcome supplement in 
Paul Stapf’s edition of the letters of Jean Paul and Herder and the latter’s 
wife Karoline. It contains 164 letters of which only eighteen were written 
by Herder himself, six in conjunction with his wife Karoline, and the rest by 
Karoline, who wrote at the suggestion or request of her husband. 

In July 1785 Jean Paul sent Herder a manuscript entitled “Scherze in 
Quart mit ernsthaften Noten,” with an accompanying letter. The letter has 
been lost, but Herder answered Jean Paul’s subsequent inquiry concerning 
the fate of the manuscript. Several years later Jean Paul offered Herder some 
essays for the Teutsche Merkur, and this marks the real beginning of the per- 
sonal and intellectual association between Jean Paul and the Herder family. 

This correspondence comprises another important document pertaining 
to the intellectual and cultural life of the times. The letters not only provide 
interesting and enlightening insights into the minds of the authors, but— 
more important—they also afford a revelation of the feelings and attitudes of 
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the men of the eighteenth century toward each other—their depth of feeling, 
their great esteem of personality, and the lasting friendships which frequently 
resulted. 

The reviewer is especially grateful for the comprehensive notes supplied 
in the appendix. They furnish an excellent commentary on the literary and 
cultural life of Weimar around 1800. 

THEODORE GEISSENDOERFER 
University of Illinois 


WERKE GoetHEs. Herausgegeben von der Deutschen Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften zu Berlin unter Leitung von Ernst Grumach./G6tTz von 
BERLICHINGEN. 1. Dre GESCHICHTE GOTTFRIEDENS VON BERLICHINGEN 
G6Tz VON BERLICHINGEN (PARALLELDRUCK). Bearbeiter des Bandes: 
Jutta Neuendorff-Fiirstenau. Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1958. Pp. 
(double) 293. Cloth, DM 26.50. 


rhis new edition gives, on opposite pages, the Urgétz (1771) and the first pub- 
lished text of the main version (1773). Thus we have the same advantages 
that the Akademie-Ausgabe (AA) offers in some other instances, notably in 
the Werther volume (cf. JEGP, tvut [1959], 330 ff.). 

Interesting especially is the new critical text of the Urgdtz, based on the 
manuscript. The editor is particularly careful to indicate by means of brackets 
any addition to the original text, be it that the gap to be filled results from 
physical destruction, or that an omission is due to an oversight on Goethe’s 
part, or that he used an abbreviation. 

In volume xxxIx of the Weimar edition (WA) Sauer prints: 


») 


Wiederkehr in meinen Kafig ist immer ungliicklich. (p. 13) 
das vergangne auf das gegenwirtige anzuwenden. (p. 36) 


In the variants of WA we find: 
immer ungliicklich. mit dem Rand der Seite abgerissen; nur ¢ und der Ansatz zum ersten 
m erhalten. (p. 413 


anzuwenden. fehlt am Zeilenende. (p. 414) 


Morris, in volume u of Der junge Goethe, has immer ungliicklich without and 
anzuwenden with brackets (pp. 148, 164). This seems inconsistent. In AA 
we find: 

Wiederkehr in meinen Kafig ist im{mer ungliicklich]. (p. 20) 

das vergangne auf das gegenwirtige {anzuwenden]. (p. 55) 


With regard to abbreviated forms, WA spells them out in full, adding 
an appropriate note in the list of variants, DjG reproduces the manuscript, 
and AA encloses the added letters in brackets (apart from designations of 
speakers, such as GOTTFR.). Thus we find: 

WA: Franckfurt (in variants: Franckf.) 
DjG: Franckf. 
AA: Franckflurt]} (p. 59) 
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How careiul the editor of AA is, may be seen from the fact that she 
prints do[c]h (p. 36) and trinck[en] (p. 43), while WA and DjG both have doch 
and trincken without comment. Many such examples could be cited. 

However, some problems still remain. The following remarks are based 
on extensive spot checks. 

Together with WA and DjG, AA keeps, as representing Goethe’s inten- 
tion, such forms as gesudelsten (p. 188) and schlechste (p. 246). One may ask 
whether it would not have been consistent also to retain Teuschland, which, 
however, is changed to Tex{t]schland (p. 175); WA has Teuschland, DjG 
Teu\t|schland. On page 23 we find eifaltigsten, which WA in the text proper 
changes to einfaltigsten, while DjG retains it. Again a question of consistency 
arises: if eifaltigsten is assumed to represent Goethe’s Frankfurt speech, should 
Gegewart be standardized to Gege[n]wart (p. 229)? Here, incidentally, both 
WA and DjG have Gegenwart, without comment. Moreover, we find in AA 
seines gleich|en| (p. 60) and Nachkommflen|schafft (p. 292); here both WA and 
DjG have, oddly enough, seines gleich in the first place, Nachkommenschafft 
(without comment) in the second. It should be added that the last line of the 
play does have Nachkommenschafft (p. 293). One may wonder whether on 
page 8 DIE ANDER{N| BEYDE is justified. A form such as ander =ander’ 
= andere after plural die is not uncommon in the speech of the young Goethe 
and his contemporaries. WA and DjG, incidentally, here have the normal 
inflectional ending, without comment. 

AA prints p{fllegt on page 51 and P{flaff on page 74. Would not the 
nonaffricated forms be good Rhine-Franconian and hence possible in Goethe’s 
more casual speech? WA and DjG decide in favor of the standardized forms; 
WA lists plegt and Peff in the variants. 

On the other hand, it is surprising to find AA printing, in a spirit of 
extreme conservatism: Und dann sind ganze kleine Stiimpfgen Unschlitt (p. 
57). Here WA, evidently on the basis of the Gétz of 1773, has in the main text 
sind sie, while DjG, doubtless following the first printed version of the Urgétz 
in the posthumous volume xi of the Ausgabe letzter Hand (sind’s), has 
sind [s]. 

I add a few brief comments on the following passages: 

Page 182: Wir werden] Ihro Kayslerliche| M\ajestat].... WA has Euer 
Kayserlichen Majestét in the text proper and Ew. Kays. M. in the variants; 
similarly DjG: Ew. Kays M. So much is certain: the AA version makes much 
better sense; for the words are spoken about, not to, the emperor, and Ihro 
Majestét can be used for the third person. 

Page 228: ich wiilzte mir an der Erde. WA and DjG have walste mich and 
would thus seem to have overlooked a slip of Goethe’s pen. 

Page 292: Verschliesst eure Herzen sorgfiltiger als eure Truhen|?|. WA 
and DjG have Tiihren, which is semantically close to Thore in the versior of 
1773. WA adds the remark “Tiihren undeutlich [? aus Trahnen].” 

Finally, I must confess that I have doubts about the following: Ich freute 
mich auf seine Riickkunft. vor der mir ietzt bang ist (p. 240). WA also has the 
syntactically unsatisfactory period, while DjG replaces it by a comma. Some- 
times periods and commas are hardly distinguishable, indeed indistinguish- 
able, in handwritings of the eighteenth century. Does the period here by any 
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chance carry the principle of diplomatic reproduction too far? 

The problems discussed in this review will presumably find their solution 
when the Akademie-Verlag publishes the pertinent volume of variant read- 
ings. It is to be hoped that this will contain one or the other facsimile from 
the Urgéts 

Meanwhile, notwithstanding any questions that were asked above (and 
I am fully aware that all my remarks can be only questions), it seems certain 
that we have in the book here discussed a highly meritorious contribution to 
Goethe philology. 

DETLEV W. SCHUMANN 
University of Pennsylvania 


KRISENJAHRE DER FRUHROMANTIK. BRIEFE AUS DEM SCHLEGELKREIS. Her- 
ausgegeben von Josef Kérner. Dritter Band. Kommentar. Bern: Francke 
Verlag, n. d. Pp. 725. Sw.Fr. go. 


In August, 1929, Josef Kérner, who had recently completed the manuscript 
of his Briefe von und an A. W. Schlegel (Ziirich-Leipzig-Wien, 1930), dis- 
covered at Coppet on Lake Geneva some 2,000 hitherto unknown letters 
which A. W. Schlegel had received in the years 1804-1812. By the time he 
had prepared transcripts and had separated the wheat from the chaff, Kérner, 
who was a Jew, could no longer publish in Germany. In 1936/37, however, 
two volumes containing a generous selection of the letters he had found at 
Coppet, together with a large number of letters and documents which his 
tireless and systematic research had brought to light elsewhere, was issued 
in Czechoslavakia under the title of Krisenjahre der Friihromantik by the 
publisher Rudolf M. Rohrer. These volumes consist of a bare text. A third 
volume containing a commentary had been completed in manuscript when 
the occupation of Czechoslovakia rendered publication impossible. 

About a year before the end of the war, Kérner was deported to There- 
sienstadt; he survived, resumed his studies upon his release, and toward the 
end of 1946 submitted the manuscript of his commentary to the Francke- 
Verlag, who agreed in principle to publish it. For reasons which the present 
reviewer cannot imagine, all attempts at procuring a grant in aid of publica- 
tion failed, and the volume was still unprinted when Kérner died on May 9, 
1950. Its ultimate publication is a result not of the realization on the part of 
an institution in Germany that something should be done in memory of a 
man whose remarkable contribution to the history of German letters had 
received no commensurate reward and had saved him no sorrow and no 
humiliation, nor even of the enlightened self-interest of the community of 
scholars whose footnotes will draw sustenance from his learning for many 
years to come, but of the selfless generosity of his widow. 

Korner was a fanatical collector of biographic and bibliographic data, 
and the 660 pages of commentary which he wrote on approximately 1,200 
pages of text are the product of thirty years’ reading, note-taking and filing. 
There seems to be no contemporary memoir—from Steffens’ Was ich erlebte 
to Hudtwalcker’s Ein halbes Jahrhundert aus meiner Lebensgeschichte and 
Franz Griffer’s Wiener Dosenstiicke—which he did not consult; no periodical, 
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neither the Tiroler Heimatblitier nor the W tirttembergische Vierteljahreshefte 
fiir Landesgeschichte nor the Veréffentlichungen des Museum Fernandeum in 
Innsbruck, which he did not tap for information. He even went to the trouble 
of consulting the originals of Friedrich Schlegel’s letters to Boisserée and to 
Cotta and managed to extract relevant information from paragraphs which 
the editors of these letters had omitted as trivial. The love of minutiae dis- 
played by the book which resulted from all this is almost frightening, but has 
borne rich fruit. In these hundreds of letters, there is hardly an allusion so 
guarded that Kérner could not explain it, hardly a name so obscure that he 
could not identify its owner and tell us at least something about his life. If 
there is any fault to be found with this achievement of monumental learning, 
it is perhaps that the reader is worn out by too much information: no one 
seriously concerned with German mores in the age of Goethe will object to 
Kérner’s commenting on a piece of gossip in one of the letters with a veritable 
Kinsey report on the Humboldt family; one will be amused to learn that there 
is an unprinted dissertation on W. v. Schiitz by, of all people, P. J. Goebbels; 
the present reviewer, at any rate, was delighted to find in the pages of this 
Commentary (which are full of such little surprises) a list of the variant read- 
ings of Friedrich Schlegel’s Alarcos and Roland; perhaps Kérner was even 
justified in pointing out (and who else would have noticed?) that Dorothea’s 
use of the word “Grippe” in a letter of February, 1803, is ‘‘das friiheste Zeug- 
nis fiir die Eindeutschung des fremdbiirtigen Wortes” and that the reference 
in Kluge’s Etymologisches Wérterbuch to an earlier occurrence is based on an 
error in dating; but if A. W. Schlegel’s request to Géschen of May 26, 1798, 
to forward a snuffbox which he had left behind in Leipzig elicits a learned 
comment on his snuff-taking habits, perhaps Kérner went a little too far. 

The general standard of accuracy K6érner displays in his many thousands 
of notes and cross references is so high, and his talent for ferreting out obscure 
facts so exceptional, that the present reviewer is almost ashamed to offer the 
following list of corrections and addenda. Extracts from Arndt’s Einleitungen 
zu historischen Charakterschilderungen (Berlin 1810) appeared not only in 
Beilagen 19 and 22 of the Osterreichische Beobachter of 1810 (Kérner, p. 
663f.), but also in Beilagen 28/29. The anonymous contribution to Schlegel’s 
Deutsches Museum, “Die deutsche Orthographie,” noted on page 664, whose 
author Kérner, contrary to his custom, does not identify, is by B. Kopitar. 
The assertion on page 606 that Fr. Schlegel added a paragraph on Boisserée 
to Vol. x of his Sdémtliche Werke in 1825 is incompatible with the assertion ten 
pages later that the volume in question was published in August 1824; both 
statements seem to be wrong. Since the volume is dated 1825, and Schlegel 
refers to it as published in his letter to Cotta of January 12, 1825, it must have 
appeared in the last months of 1824 or the first days of January. The footnote 
on page 398, “An friiheren Jahrgingen [der Zeitung fiir die elegante Welt] 
scheint auch Fr. Schlegel beteiligt gewesen zu sein,” is erroneous; J. A. M. 
Briihl’s Geschichte der katholischen Literatur Deutschlands (1854), to which 
Kérner refers as the source of this footnote, is entirely unreliable. Where 
Kérner refers to “Berlin” as the location of a manuscript, this should now, 
in most cases, read “‘Westdeutsche Bibliothek Marburg.’”’ His remark on 
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page 87 that the majority of Schlegel’s notebooks are “heute verschollen” 
was correct when he wrote it, but a large number of them have since turned 
up in the possession of the Gérres-Gesellschaft. 

The briefness of this list and the triviality of its contents speak for them- 
selves: there can be no doubt that the Commentary to the Krisenjahre is a 
masterpiece of its kind. It is also somewhat of a disappointment; not so much 
because it contains many hundreds of minor new facts, but no single major 
one (it would be unreasonable to expect this from Kérner’s third publication 
of this type), but because it is extraordinarily difficult to use. For one thing, 
it contains so many cross references that they threaten, at times, to crowd 
out the text. For another, and this is incomparably more important, many 
readers must have been looking forward to the publication of this volume 
because they hoped among other things that it would provide an index to the 
two volumes it comments on; although there is an index, it is almost useless. 
The Francke Verlag had to see the book through the press after the author’s 
death, and they coped brilliantly with the laborious and costly tasks of proof- 
reading and preparing a list of the hundreds of abbreviations Kérner had 
used; but when it came to compiling the index they simplified their task far 
beyond what seems permissible. References are not to pages, but to letters, 
and as many of the letters and the commentaries on them are very long, 
checking on a single reference may involve ploughing through 20 or 25 pages. 
Moreover, the index is not subdivided: the unfortunate user of this book wh« 
wishes to find out, e.g., what is said about Lucinde, and who hopefully con- 
sults the index, will only be referred to about 200 letters and commentaries in 
which Friedrich Schlegel is, and consequently his novel might be men- 
tioned, and to about 150 letters which Schlegel himself wrote. This mean 
that such a reader might just as well ignore the index altogether and searct 
through all three volumes. 

The only way to read the Krisenjahre, then, is pen in hand. Any piece 
of information which the reader does not jot down immediately will be almost 
impossible to find again. But the work is worth reading pen in hand, and if we 
ever have biographies of the brothers Schlegel which deserve the name, it will 
be Josef Kérner who made them possible. ' 

HANs EICHNER 
Queens University 


From SHAKESPEARE TO EXISTENTIALISM: STUDIES IN POETRY, RELIGION, 
AND PurLtosopHy. By Walter Kaufmann. Boston: Beacon Press, 1959. 
Pp. x+404. $5.95. 

Neither the title nor the subtitle provides a sufficient indication of the con 

tent to be found in this book. The title suggests a somehow coherent treatise, 


the subtitle a number of studies which throw some light on three aspects of 
modern civilization from the Renaissance period on. With the exception of 
the first chapter on Shakespeare and chapters 2, 13, and 14, which deal with 
general problems, the book is concerned with authors and topics from Goethe 
to Toynbee, viz., Hegel, Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, Rilke, Jaspers, Freud, and 
Heidegger. 


Some of the chapters have appeared previously, and have now been 
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revised better to fit the purpose of the book. Still one might wish that a 
sharper line had been drawn between review and book chapter, for, in a num- 
ber of chapters, more or less ephemeral polemics overshadow the ideas of the 
authors under discussion. In the chapter on The Young Hegel it is surprising 
that one is still able to receive a good picture of Hegel’s early writings in spite 
of the criticism waged against Karl Popper. In the case of Kierkegaard, Pro- 
fessor Kaufmann deals with an author whose ideas may be assumed to be 
fairly well known so that his predominantly negative criticism may be wel- 
come to counterbalance the present cult of the Danish theologian. 

When, however, the author discusses existentialists like Jaspers and 
Heidegger, whose works are accessible only in part to the English reader, a 
much more informative approach would seem to be necessary to provide the 
background for a negative, and at times destructive, criticism; the few at- 
tenuating paragraphs at the end of the chapters do not add enough to clarify 
the ideas of which the author approves. He who looks for some elucidation 
about existentialism will be disappointed, no matter how brilliant and valid 
the criticism may be. 

Perhaps as a result of his intensive and excellent study of Nietzsche (pub- 
lished 1950) the author’s chief criterion of evaluation is the acceptance of 
life in both its “‘terribleness and bliss’”’ without escape into “traditional values 
and clichés.” Consistently he is critical of all attempts to find refuge in the 
belief in afterlife and is correspondingly appreciative of an author’s worldli- 
ness. That is one of the reasons why he prefers the Old to the New Testament. 
In Shakespeare’s ninety-fourth sonnet and in some of his major tragedies 
Professor Kaufmann points out the Aristotelian ideal of the “great-souled 
man” while rejecting all attempts to force a Christian interpretation upon 
the work. Likewise he defends Goethe’s Faust against similar attempts al- 
though no serious German scholar would think of such distortions any more. 
The “opposition to convention, moralism, and resentment,” in which Pro- 
fessor Kaufmann sees the major theme of the drama and which he supports 
with well-documented arguments, may suffice to explain the origin of the 
drama, but hardly the final form. In any case, any attempt at new interpreta- 
tion is hardly possible without refuting the views of Rickert and Korff. 

Compared with such pagans as Kleist and Hélderlin the German romanti- 
cists fare rather badly because of their growing religious concern and their 
submission to traditional views. Among modern poets, Rilke is placed far 
above Stefan George, an evaluation with which one may heartily agree. 

The theoretical reasons for this evaluation are set forth in chapter 2, 
“Dialogue with a Critic” and, more objectively and forcefully, in chapters 13 
and 14, “Art, Tradition, and Truth” and “Philosophy and Poetry.” In this 
reviewer’s opinion these chapters are among the best in the book. The more 
immediate reason may be deduced from the dedication of the book “‘to the 
millions murdered in the name of false beliefs by men who proscribed critical 
reason.”” Many judgments which may seem too harsh or even intolerant to 
the reader may be understood as an honest expression of the author’s im- 
patience with the lack of courageous commitment in modern, allegedly 
Christian, civilization. 

As indicated above, the chapters in which the polemical character pre- 
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vails will interest only a small number of readers, whereas other chapters will 
appeal to larger groups and, in general, serve as an appeal to combine cour- 
age and radical honesty in the search for truth. 
F. W. KAUFMANN 
Hofstra College 


HuGo voN HOFMANNSTHAL. GESAMMELTE WERKE IN EINZELAUSGABEN. 
Herausgegeben von Herbert Steiner. Frankfurt am Main: S. Fischer. 
‘“*Aufzeichnungen.” 1959. Pp. 384. DM 22,50. 

ZuR HOFMANNSTHAL-AUSGABE. BERICHT UND BERICHTIGUNG. Von Herbert 
Steiner. Bern: Paul Haupt. 1959. Pp. 28. DM 3,80. 


Der Band xv, mit dem die Gesammelten Werke abschlieSen, offenbart den 
mythischen Grund der kiinstlerischen und menschlichen Persénlichkeit: aus 
ihm strémen die in den einzelnen Banden veréffentlichten Arbeiten auf, in 
ihn miinden sie wieder ein, aus Notwendigkeit geboren. AuRer dem (auch 
gesondert gedruckten) “Buch der Freunde’? werden Tagebuchblitter und 
die Betrachtungen ‘“‘Ad me ipsum” geboten, ferner die Aufzeichnung iiber 
den Freund Bodenhausen. Es folgen Berichte fiir amerikanische Zeitschriften. 
Das Bruchstiickhafte vieler Mitteilungen ist von besonderem Reiz. Sie sind 
nicht zu einer geschlossenen Schilderung geformt oder verdichtet—aber das 
Einzelne gewinnt seine Bedeutung aus dem Gesamt; “alles ist eins’’; die 
Erinnerungen, Hinweise, Ausspriiche gelten als solche, fiir sich, geben ge 
wichtige Einsichten und Aufschliisse und bilden doch ein Ganzes, sie stehen 
in geheimnisvoller Beziehung zueinander, das Ritsel des Lebens und des 
kiinstlerischen Seins oft im Schweigen erhellend. Zudem zeigen sie, wie Hof 
mannsthals Welt von Tragik umwittert war und wie—wenig beachtet bisher 

von der Jugendzeit zahlreiche innere Faden zu dem Schaffen der Mannes 
jahre fiihren. Entwiirfe sowie “Briefe und Beitrige,”’ die das Buch ab 
schlieSen, sollen spiiter bei Neuauflagen in die einzelnen Bande in zeitliche1 
Folge eingereiht werden. 

Zu seiner Hofmannsthal-Ausgabe dufert sich Herbert Steiner. Die 
Schrift, fesselnd in ihrem Gehalt und in der sachlichen, knappen Darstellung, 
gibt weit mehr als “Bericht und Berichtigung’”’: hinter der Sorgfalt in allen 
Einzelheiten verbirgt sich die Ehrfurcht vor dem Werk des Toten, der 
Wunsch zugleich, in wesentlichen Ziigen das Bild des Menschen und Dichters 
aufleuchten zu lassen, auch der Wille, die persénliche Welt immer héher auf 
zubauen in der Hingabe an den anderen. 

Der Wunsch nach einer historisch-kritischen Ausgabe ist 6fter geiufert 
worden: sie wire nur als Gemeinschaftsarbeit durchzufiihren und allein unter 
genauer Beriicksichtigung der Handschriften, die sich in der Bibliothek der 
Harvard Universitat befinden. 

HetmutT WOocKE 
Bad Oeynhausen/ Westfalen 


THe Mopern GermMAN Novet. A Mip-TWENTIETH CENTURY SURVEY. By 
H. M. Waidson. London: Oxford University Press, 1959. Pp. 130. $3.50. 


Dr. Waidson, Senior Lecturer at the University of Hull, presents a compact 
and perceptive “account of prose fiction written in German between 1945 
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1957.” Since there is very little critical literature about modern German prose 
available in English, this informative survey may be considered timely and 
praiseworthy, primarily as an aid to students of modern literature unable to 
read German. The adjectives “careful’’ and “comprehensive” appearing on 
the dust jacket, however, must be accepted with some reservation. 

The author analyzes and evaluates the narrative works of sixty-eight 
modern writers—many of whom are today totally unknown outside German- 
speaking countries—within 119 pages. A rigid process of selectivity was obvi- 
ously unavoidable and at times unfortunately resulted in sketchy delinea- 
tions and some oversimplifications. There are nevertheless many succinct 
formulations and poignant remarks, frequently interspersed with candid 
judgments and illuminating observations. Students of contemporary com- 
parative literature will find especially enlightening the numerous cross refer- 
ences to English and, to a lesser degree, French and American literature. 

The arrangement of the material suggests that much of it was previously 
published as individual essays and reviews. The purpose of a “comprehensive 
survey” would have been better served with a more systematic reorganiza- 
tion of the text. The division of contents, in some instances according to sub- 
ject matter, and in others according to national origin, religious affiliation, 
and the chronology of individual authors, seems arbitrary and distracting. 
Four chapters consider works from a thematic or stylistic point of view. Under 
the chapter heading ‘‘Documentation,” which is defined as prose works “‘pre- 


dominantly of interest because of the picture they give of German life in our 
time,” one finds a variety of novels by Anna Seghers, Edzard Schaper, Alfred 
Déblin, Kasimir Edschmid, and others. The modern successor of the idyllic 


tradition in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries which “retained a 
greater popularity in modern German prose writing than in contemporary 
English and French writing” is the subject of a subsequent chapter in which 
novels by Hans Carossa, Hermann Hesse, and Ernst Wiechert are examined. 
“The Golden Future Time” considers the utopian novel as the characteristic 
quality linking such authors as Franz Werfel, Oskar Maria Graf, Hermann 
Kasack, Stefan Andres, and Ernst Jiinger. The eighth chapter, entitled “Sur- 
realism” (which is described as “‘opposition to all that was traditional... 
mistrust of logical reasoning .. . mystical belief in a higher reality which is 
revealed in dreams, abnormal states and the unconscious mind’’) considers 
the novels of Hans Erich Nossack, Elisabeth Langgisser, Gottfried Benn, and 
Hans Henny Jahnn. In two chapters, novelists are considered in the light of 
their national origins: ‘““The Observers” reveals Dr. Waidson’s intimate 
knowledge of modern Swiss prose fiction (Robert Walser, Max Frisch, et al.), 
while ‘‘The Length of Time’”’ surveys exclusively Austrian writers: Hermann 
Broch, Robert Musil, and Heimito von Doderer. Chapter three (‘‘Past 
Time’’) treats two converts to Catholicism: Werner Bergengriin and Gertrud 
von Le Fort. One chapter, entitled “Irony and Conviction,”’ is devoted exclu- 
sively to Thomas Mann; another reviews prose achievements of the younger 
generation born between 1915 and 1925: Wolfgang Borchert, Ilse Aichinger, 
and Heinrich BOll. 

The introductory chapter (‘“‘The Blurred Edges of Realism’’) is designed 
as an outline of various tendencies in prose fiction during the last two cen- 
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turies and, together with the final chapter (“Summing Up”’), serves as a 
frame within which contemporary fiction is viewed. In these two chapters the 
author explains his aesthetic approach to contemporary fiction and his stand- 
ard of judgment; he contends that German prose writing has undergone con- 
siderable change since the “great nineteenth-century realistic novels.’’ The 
present-day fragmentary and abstract portrayal of life and the disintegration 
of personality (Entpersénlichung) are not only considered to be the direct 
result of pronounced tendencies in the twentieth century to experiment with 
psychoanalytical, symbolistic, and surrealistic techniques, but, more impor- 
tant, they are considered to be the effect of a disillusioned, insurmountably 
problematic attitude toward life. 

It is understandable that a survey can not include detailed literary 
analyses. In order to present a comprehensive and characteristic literary 
image of a specific period, however, the importance of choosing characteristic 
works of an author, emphasizing his distinctive stylistic qualities and themes, 
and elucidating his individual orientation toward the world, can not be 
stressed strongly enough. Unfortunately, Dr. Waidson has not always done 
this. The presentation of Alfred Déblin, for example, is unsatisfactory. It is 
based on an analysis of two novels, Berlin Alexanderplatz (1929) and the 
tetralogy November 1918 (completed during World War II and published in 
Germany in 1956). Since prose fictional works of Déblin after 1945 are avail- 
able, one is justified in questioning the selection of these two novels. Prior 
to any analysis, Berlin Alexanderplatz is immediately compared to Joyce’s 
Ulysses and evaluated as “‘a less influential work.” The author then focuses his 
attention upon the device of the interior monologue and summarizes its cen- 
tral function in Déblin’s novel in a somewhat cursory manner: “‘to express 
the turgid and confused impulses of its central character.” In using this tech- 
nique, Déblin does more than conventionally reproduce inner motivations, 
associations and forebodings; he penetrates the immediacy of a personality in 
order to shed light upon the fabric of society. The device of the interior mono- 
logue serves different functions in the two respective novels of Joyce and 
Déblin and still requires further detailed study. The statement that Franz 
Biberkopf was ‘‘imprisoned for the murder of a woman” implies certain crimi- 
nal tendencies in his psychological make-up and conveys a distorted picture 
of this incredibly naive and passive character whose major weakness was a 
violent temper. Since he was jailed for a crime of passion (K6rperverletzung 
mit tédlichem Ausgang), ‘‘murder’’ with its implication of premeditation is 
misleading. The characterization of the novel as “proletarian in the tradi- 
tion of French naturalism . . . reminiscent of the conventional crime-story,” 
and being preo¢cupied “with the interpretation of experience in terms of sci- 
entific materialsim” seems farfetched. Déblin expresses his irritation with 
this kind of interpretation in an “Epilog’” (Alfred Déblin; Siebzig Jahre, 
1948): “ ‘Das Opfer’ war das Thema des Alexanderplatz. Die Bilder vom 
Schlachthof, von der Opferung Isaaks, das durchlaufende Zitat: ‘Es ist ein 
Schnitter, der heift Tod’ hatte aufmerksam machen sollen.” No mention is 
made of Déblin’s spiritual conversion to a fervent Christian world outlook. 
The novel November 1918 was written during his preoccupation with Jesuit 
philosophy which subsequently resulted in his conversion to Catholicism, yet 
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the tetralogy is examined only as to its social and political content. The meta- 
physical aspect of this novel is stressed by Déblin when he writes in his 
“Epilog”: “eine himmlische und hdllische Geschichte.” Dr. Waidson’s con- 
tention that Déblin’s “social sympathies are closer to those of Johannes 
Becher than to Max René Hesse” places him, at least by innuendo, within a 
militant political constellation where he does not belong. The influence of his 
conversion, his soul-searching quest for truth takes shape in the novel Hamlet 
oder die lange Nacht nimmt ein Ende (completed in 1946), considered by some 
critics as one of the more important postwar novels. Unfortunately, it is not 
mentioned in Dr. Waidson’s book. 

The single chapter on Thomas Mann accentuates justifiedly his immense 
contribution to modern literature. Dr. Waidson emphasizes the positive 
aspects of “Irony and Conviction,” at times to the detriment of a balanced 
objectivity. The two novels, Zauberberg and the Joseph tetralogy, both of 
which reflect complex metaphysical conflicts, cultural and spiritual dichot- 
omies, are summarized as follows: “[they] are both governed by a confidence 
in liberal humanism and in the reasonable possibility of progress. They are 
written in order to encourage the reader with a positive message. . . . ’’ This, 
however, is only one side of Thomas Mann’s profound dialectic philosophy. 
The humanist author was at the same time deeply conscious of his other 
nature: the ‘‘Aesthet mit der Tendenz zum Abgrund.”’ The acute awaveness 
of the abyss of modern existence balances his conviction in progress, liberalism 
and even humanism, although it can scarcely be reduced to a simple equa- 
tion. The spirit of skepticism and ironic didactics would question the words 
“progress” and “positive.” Dr. Waidson asserts that Hans Castorp “over 
comes the temptation to drift towards death and asserts his intention to live”’ 
when he decides to leave Berghof; but does not Mann intend to maintain 
that Castorp’s subjective choice is after all perverted by a social irrationality 
which forces him into war and possible death? The novel ends on a skeptical 
note: Castorp’s “prospects are poor;” and as to his future, Mann states that 
the question is left open. This Kultur pessimismus hardly encourages the reader 
“with a positive message.’”’ The compact analysis of Doktor Faustus shows 
perceptive thoroughness. One possible small reservation: the unqualified 
description of Zeitbloom as “the author’s mouthpiece.” With respect to Der 
Erwdéhlte, one is at a loss to comprehend fully the implication of the following 
remark: “By the time he [Mann] came to write Der Erwihlie, Western Ger- 
many was well on the way to economic recovery under Adenauer’s Christian 
Democractic Party, which found little favour with Thomas Mann.” 


A few minor parts of a less factual nature: did religious themes play only “some 
part” in Franz Werfel’s work prior to Das Lied von Bernadette (p. 63)? What is meant 
by the term “military bourgeoisie” (p. 19)? The thought “Heliopolis shows mind and 
violence in a state of tension ...” is unclear. The petty bourgeois bookkeeper, news- 
paper-owner and religious fanatic August Esch in Broch’s Schlafwandler can scarcely be 
called a “Social Democratic working man’’ (p. go). 

A potential source of confusion is the method of reference used in the text. The 
title of the English translation of every work is given in parentheses, but with the 
German publication date. The novel may have been translated into English with the 
identical title at a later date, however, For example, the date in Anna Segher’s Die 
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Toten bleiben jung (“The Dead Stay Young,” 1949) refers to the original German 
publication. The book was published in English in 1950. 

The following factual errors were noted: Arnold Zweig did not live “for the most 
part during the war years in London” (p. 20). He lived in Palestine (and returned from 
there to Eastern Germany after the war). Gertrud Le Fort began writing before and 
not after her conversion to Catholicism (p. 36); her Hymnen an die Kirche appeared in 
1924 and not 1926. The hero of Kasimir Edschmid’s historical novel Wenn es Rosen 
sind, werden sie bliihen is pastor Friedrich Ludwig Weidig, called Willin the novel, not 
Franz (p. 24). The heroine of Mitle des Lebens by Luise Rinser had written her first 
successful novel prior to 1942 and not “after 1945” (p. 28) 

To the book is appended a very useful ‘Select Bibliography.’’ A number of biblio- 
graphical errors occur in the “List of Authors and Works.” For example: J. R. Becher 
Der Abschied was not first published in 1948 but in 1940, in Moscow, and was republished 
in Berlin in 1945. Heinrich Béll’s Wo warst du, Adam was published in 1951 and not 
1950. Edzard Schaper’s Die Freiheit des Gefangenen and Albrecht Goes’ Unruhige Nacht 
were published in 1950 and not in 1949. The English translation of Doktor Faustus was 
first published in 1948 and not 1949. Anna Seghers’ Der Ausflug der toten Madchen was 
first published in New York in 1946 and Franz Werfel’s Stern der Ungeborenen appeared 
not in 1945 but in 1946 (The translation of this novel into English in 1946 is not 
mentioned 


Even where opinions will differ on judgments or interpretation, and 
despite its occasional inaccuracies, the book in its entirety is a useful and 
stimulating treatise. It covers a wide range of sources and ideas and is wel 
comed as a persuasive British point of view on contemporary German nar- 
rative writing. 

WERNER MARX 
University of Illinois 


SYNTAXGEOGRAFISKA STUDIER OVER TVA NORDISKA VERB. Av Gésta Holm 
Skrifter utg. av Institutionen fér nordiska sprak vid Uppsala universitet 
4. (Uppsala universitets Arsskrift 1958:1). Lund 1958. Pp. 255, 2 maps. 
Sv. Kr. 24. 
rhis book, which has an ample English summary, is an investigation of the 
geographical distribution and historical development of the auxiliary and 
periphrastic functions of the two verbs fara and taka. The fara type, exempli 
fied by Mod. Icel. bad fér ad rigna ‘it began to rain,’ is found in a number of 
widely scattered areas in Scandinavia, in dialects which are usually regarded 
as archaic. In the medieval manuscripts, however, we find only the indistinct 
beginnings of an inchoative or periphrastic use of “zra+ infinitive. The taka 
construction, e.g., Ték bd brdtt at myrkva ‘Then it was quickly getting dark,’ 
is quite common in the ancient texts and in the majority of modern Scandi- 
navian dialects, but has disappeared or is about to disappear in those areas 
where the fara construction is now current. The problem is, that the dialects 
traditionally regarded as the most archaic seem to indicate that the fara type 
is the older and that the taka type is an innovation in Scandinavia, while the 
medieval literature seems to show clearly that the opposite is true. It is a 
question of whether the linguistic enclaves in which the fara type is used are 
to be regarded as “‘relic enclaves” or as “innovation areas.” 
In his investigation of the two constructions, Gésta Holm has collected 
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material from various medieval manuscripts and documents, from early 
literary sources of modern Scandinavian dialects, and from the modern spoken 
dialects. The modern material is collected from texts, responses to question- 
naires, his own recordings, and also from the dialect archives. His material 
is most impressive, and to collect it has required a tremendous amount of 
work and time. The list of works he has investigated or consulted comprises 
23 pages, and a great number of additional titles are given in various foot- 
notes and tables. No works of any importance seem to have been left out or 
overlooked. It is of course impossible for one single man to do a completely 
exhaustive investigation of this kind, but it is most unlikely that any addi- 
tional material concerning the use of fara and taka constructions will ever 
change Gésta Holm’s conclusions. 

In connection with the investigation, the author has had to consider a 
number of problems bearing on his main topic. He has, for instance, discussed 
the formation of linguistic enclaves and the problem of parallel development 
in independent innovation areas, the controversial question of the character 
of the so-called ‘“‘weather impersonals,” and impersonal constructions in 
general, the transition of verbs of motion into auxiliaries with mention of 
parallel developments in other European languages, the relationship between 
infinitive constructions and coordination, the question of spoken language 
versus literary style. 

Of special interest to students of English philology is the chapter dealing 
with “‘Fare(n) and Take(m) in Middle English and in Modern English Dia- 
lects.’””’ Holm refutes the Cleasby-Vigfusson assumption that the fara con- 
struction, exemplified by the type “It fares to blow” in the East Anglia dia- 
lects, was fully developed in the language of the vikings and was brought 
over by them to England, where it has come down to our own day in the 
Danelaw. Holm claims that the fare construction in the English dialects 
yields no evidence that the type Mod. Icel. bad fer ad rigna should have 
belonged to the language of the vikings. The construction take(m)+-inf. in 
inchoative use is found mainly in ME sources with a strong Scandinavian 
influence, and is without Coubt adopted from Scandinavian 

In modern Scandinavian the fara construction is used in the following 
areas: in Iceland and the Faroe Islands in the form fara+inf., in Norway 
mainly in the archaic western dialects in the form fara til+inf., in Sweden 
in the dialects of Vasterbotten and Dalarne in the form fara+ inf. without fo. 
In the Swedish dialect of Nyland in Finland fara+inf. is known. (The fara 
construction is unknown in Denmark.) In these areas the fara constructions 
have developed independently of each other from a presupposed Common 
Old Norse original stage with fara used in the sense of motion. Thus these 
areas constitute relic enclaves, but at the same time they also constitute in- 
novation areas, insofar as the development resulted in an ingressive-peri- 
phrastic use of fara as a full-fledged auxiliary verb in the construction fara 
+ inf. 

In a short review only a simplified and vague idea can be given of a book 
in which the magnitude and thoroughness of the investigations and the scope 
of the discussions that lead to the conclusions may be said to outweigh the 
conclusions themselves. 
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As the author points out in the Preface, he has consulted with and re- 
ceived valuable advice from a great number of prominent Scandinavian 
scholars and authorities on Scandinavian languages and dialects during his 
preparatory investigations and after completing the book. Thus the high 
quality and solid scholarship of the book are preguaranteed. But this does 
not alter the fact that in all aspects Syntaxgeografiska studier dver tvd nordiska 
verb is the work of one man, and Gésta Holm merits full credit for it. 

HAAKON HAMRE 
University of California 
Be rkeley 
! 
J. Cur. Svaso: Indberetninger fra en Reise i Farge 1781 og 1782. Udgivet af 
N. Djurhuus. Selskabet til Udgivelse af faréske Kildeskrifter og Studier. 
Copenhagen, 1959. Pp. xxviii+-497. D. Kr. 60. 


Jens Christian Svabo (1746-1824) was born and raised in the Faroe Islands 
and studied natural science and economy at the University of Copenhagen. 
As a young student he was gripped by the ideas of the age of enlightenment. 
One of the main interests of the age was the improvement of agricultural 
methods and proper utilization of natural resources. Consequently there were 
proposed many reforms and experiments; and topographical descriptions 
were undertaken from a physioeconomical viewpoint. In the 1770’s Svabo 
had made himself known through a series of reform proposals for agriculture 
in the Faroes, and in the winter of 1781-82 he received a government stipend 
to travel back to the Islands. The purpose of the trip was to gather material 
for a complete physioeconomical description of the Faroe Islands. 

This trip proved of great importance for the cultural history of the Faroe 
Islands, but at the same time was the preface to the tragedy of Svabo’s own 
life. Since his student days, Svabo had been interested in the language of the 
Faroes. In 1773 he had prepared the manuscript of a Faroese dictionary, the 
first such dictionary of a language which had not been written since the 
fourteenth century. Upon returning to his homeland, his old interest in the 
language revived and he devoted himself to making a comprehensive collec- 
tion of the ancient Faroese folk songs and ballads. It is evident that Svabo 
used the major part of his stay in the Faroes to collect words and ballads, and 
neglected the task he had been appointed to perform—that of writing a de- 
scription of the Faroes. Upon his return to Denmark, he continued to work 
on his dictionary and completed a large ballad manuscript. But despite sev- 
eral inquiries from the government he never completed his “‘Reports.”’ Svabo’s 
philological activity was of no profit to him. No one showed any particular 
interest in his ballad manuscript and his failure with the “‘Reports’’ pro- 
voked governmental disapproval. He was never granted a government posi 
tion and lived in poverty in Copenhagen until his return to the Faroes in 
1800. He spent the rest of his life in Torshavn in modest circumstances, occu- 
pied with his dictionary and occasional tutoring. He did not live to see any 
of his major works printed. Only in modern times have his works received 
their just recognition and his scholarly contributions been fully appreciated. 
None of his studies have been made superfluous by later research, and for 
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many years Faroese philologists have been occupied with his manuscripts. 
In 1939 his ballad manuscript was published by Christian Matras and in 
1959 his “Reports” were also published. The results of his work on the dic- 
tionary will be published in the near future by Professor Matras. 

Svabo first delivered his ‘‘Reports” off and on throughout the year 1783, 
but they were returned with instructions to alter and rework much of the 
material. He never got around to making the changes demanded, and, in 
1789, was forced to turn the manuscript over to the Treasury. In 1924 a short 
extract from the manuscript was printed in the Faroes in a popular edition 
by M. A. Jacobsen. The present publication is the first complete edition of 
Svabo’s reports. 

Svabo’s “Reports” were not considered worthy of being printed by his 
contemporaries, apparently because they did not fulfill the formal require- 
ments of a work of this sort. The ideal for such a regional description was 
doubtless Hans Strém’s description of Séndmér in Norway. Compared with 
Hans Strém’s boo. , Svabo’s “‘Reports’”’ must have seemed confused and the 
material poorly organized. In many instances Svabo had written in great 
detail about subjects beyond the scope of his task, and at the expense of 
other subjects which were insufficiently described. 

These formal objections, arising in part from the tastes of the period, 
are now, almost 180 years after the “‘Reports” were written, considered ir- 
relevant. For us, Svabo’s ‘“‘Reports” are an invaluable record: the most im- 
portant work of early topographical literature from the Faroes. They contain 
a wealth of information of great interest to the linguist, the folklorist, the 
ethnologist, the economist, and the historian. Sources of information for 
early Faroese cultural history are otherwise extremely sparse. We have only 
two small, incomplete descriptions from the seventeenth century, some pub- 
lic documents, records, and the like. Prior to Svabo’s time, Faroese history 
is vague and obscure, but through his “Reports” we gain a clear picture of all 
aspects of life in these islands in the late eighteenth century. He has written 
about farming, sheep-breeding, fishing, bird-catching, whaling; nature and 
natural phenomena; flora and fauna; and community life and political ad- 
ministration. Svabo was a sharp observer and an indefatigable collector of 
information. He was learned in many areas, and his “Reports” are interest- 
ing and entertaining literature despite their unfinished character and uneven 
presentation. 

This publication has been edited and annotated by the Faroese philolo- 
gist, Napoleon Djurhuus, who has written an introduction about Svabo and 
his works. He has also supplied notes for the text and an excellent, fully 
detailed index. The index contains all Faroese words which occur in the 
“Reports,” as well as place- and person-names, botanical and biological terms 
in Latin, etc. The Faroese words and place-names appear both in Svabo’s 
phonetic spelling and in modern standard Faroese. The book contains many 
illustrations from the original manuscript, some of which are in color. At the 
back of the book are thirty-six samples of colored fabrics woven from Faroese 
wool and dyed with local plant dyes. 

This beautiful book is published by the Society for the Publication of 
Faroese Sources and Studies, with financial aid from the Danish-Faroese cul- 
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tural Fund, the Danish Ministry of Education, the Hammershaimb Founda- 
tion, and the local Faroese Government. 
HAAKON HAMRE 
University of California 


Berkeley 


Tue Concise OxForD DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH PLACE-NaAmes. By Eilert 
Ekwall. 4th edition. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1960. Pp. lii+546. $8. 


The third edition of this rich and delightful work appeared in 1947; since 
then, there have been a number of new books bearing on it. The English 
Place-name Society has treated Cumberland, Oxfordshire, and Derbyshire; 
Ekwall’s own Street-names of the City of London came out in 1954; A. H. 
Smith’s 700-page English Place-name Elements (1956) is to be tempered by 
Ekwall’s long review of it in ‘‘Namn och Bygd”’ (1957); numerous works by 
Prof. K. H. Jackson have given greater authority to the treatment of Keltic 
elements; and, since this Dictionary is “‘popular”’ in the best sense, it might be 
mentioned that H. G. Stokes’s light-hearted but agreeable English Place- 
Names (1948) enticed a wide circle of readers into more serious studies. 
Thus Ekwall, acknowledging also the help of individual scholars and cor- 
respondents, has been enabled to revise and amplify, to accept new theories 
or justify his own, to make little cautious additions (for instance, under 
NABURN, ORWELL river, OSBORNE), and to stir into the text alpha 
betically the names that hitherto have lived in appendices. The Introduction 
needs further revision; the place-name books of Dorset, Northants, Surrey, 
Kent, are no longer “‘recent’’ (p. xxxv), and J. S. Hill’s The Place-Names of 
Somerset (Bristol, 1914) should certainly be excised from the Bibliography, 
as being an anthology of rubbish. The Introduction retains some oddly stac- 
cato sentencing and paragraphing (as on p. xxxii), and the only misprints I 
have detected—the wrong pagination on page xxxiii, and “‘somethin gsimilar”’ 
on page xxv. The expansion has been by fuller treatment, not by new names; 
and in fact this edition is only 26 pages longer than the first in 1936. A new 
caution has given the book a slightly cooler climate: TRURO is now of doubt- 
ful etymology, and the buzzard has pretty well flown away from WRAXALL. 
One might wish that the fanciful interpretation of the FARNE ISLANDS 
(that they look like a fern) could be scrapped as well; it is surely a better guess 
to associate them with the neighbouring LINDISFARNE, or to suppose a 
Keltic origin. And OTHERY = ‘other island’ takes some believing. 

What, it might be objected, will be the function of the Dictionary once 
the Place-name Society has covered every county? Even the summary pic- 
ture it gives for the origins of almost every English parish, and of many ham- 
lets and natural features, may be held misleading, since it records the chances 
and coincidences of survival by which the venerable DUNWICH is a scrap 
and LIVERPOOL a mushroom not mentioned before about 1200; whereas 
the equally meaningful farms and fields are omitted. But this great Swedish 
scholar’s book need not fear dethronement from the hearts of all lovers of the 
English scene; no tour of England is complete without it, and it is for a wide 
reading public that one could wish such things as (sub MALTBY) “ODan 
Valti is a common name’”’ to be taken further—to a gloss on the personal 
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name. This is pointed by the fact that A. H. Smith has to neglect personal 
names and P. H. Reaney (in his 1958 Surnames dictionary) omits place- 
names—many of them containing personal elements; there is no doubt that 
a full dictionary of pre-Conquest personal names is urgently needed. Of 
course, Ekwall, in being ‘“‘Concise,’’ cannot cover (as can Stokes, for the sheer 
fun of it) the jolly hamlet names like RUXOX, MUDFORD SOCK, COME 
TO GOOD, PITY ME, CUPID’S GREEN, CRUMPLEHORN, FUR- 
THERFITS; and this is seriously a pity, because these are fertile in silly 
folk-etymology and need scholarly treatment. One begrudges the necessary 
waste of space in the many -hdm and -tan names, prefixed with some shadowy 
Teutonic pioneer—when CHAPEL PLASTER cries aloud to be bracketed 
with PLAISTOW and PLAXTOL, and the lovely CHANTMARLE to be 
extricated from the attractive choice of champ de merle or chant de merle. 

Despite the good reasons given on page xii for not including the pronunci- 
ation, save in a few cases where it helps the etymologist, one would welcome a 
phonetic transcript after each name; one has little grasp of ANTHORN or 
APETHORPE, LEIGH UPON MENDIP or GODMANCHESTER, while 
mispronouncing them. CIRENCESTER, incidentally, is not called “‘sisiter’”’ 
by any locals, but pronounced in full or as “siren”; the -dz- of SHREWS- 
BURY one normally associates with the school, not the town. The strange 
excrescent -l added to the Bristou of Domesday might have been glossed as 
a trick limited to BRISTOL, whose citizens still refer to Americal, Barbaral, 
and pneumonial. 

Two counties are designedly neglected, Monmouthshire and Cornwall. 
The former, with its anomalous English status but Welsh “character,” only 
just peeps in, and it might have been better to leave it for a Welsh volume; 
the score of names admitted are not consistently English (since ABER- 
GAVENNY, CAERLEON, CAERWENT, LLANTHONY, PORTSKEW- 
ETT, SKENFRITH, TINTERN, TRELLECK, USK, are included) or im- 
portant (GOLDCLIFF, LLANGSTONE, and GROSMONT are little 
places). One wholly Welsh locality creeps in by mistake: the island of FLAT 
HOLME is not in Somerset but in the parish of St. Mary, Cardiff. 

Though the Scilly Islands figure too slightly to count, the “selection of 
Cornish names” has now been much benefited by recourse to J. E. B. Gover’s 
MS survey of this largely Keltic material; the picture could be improved 
with a few names such as the geologists’ distinguished-looking POLYPHANT, 
which only means ‘frog pond.’ A number of hardy old Cornish assumptions 
are refuted: MARKET JEW ceases to be Cornish marghas yow, ‘Thursday 
Market’; SS. Budoc, Cadoc, Feock, Kenwyn, and Peter, lose their supposed 
patronage of BUDE, QUETHIOCK, SHEVIOCK, TREGONY, POL- 
PERRO, though WENDRON is accepted as a saint’s name rather than as 
‘white hill.’ The strange dedication of MAKER church to SS. Mary, Julian, 
and Macra, is set aside in favour of Latin macéries; likewise, Ekwall is prob- 
ably right in ignoring the traditional title at BARTHOMLEY, Cheshire, of 
St. Bertelin of Stafford. But AMPNEY CRUCIS, Glos, is dedicated to the 
Holy Rood, and Ekwall’s report that it is “‘named from a cross in the church- 
yard” in untenable. The history of CHRISTCHURCH, Hants, sheds no light 
on an eminent mystery—why so many churches of the Holy Trinity are 
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popularly called Christ Church: in Hants and Monmouthshire, at Bristol 
and Dublin, in the London Greyfriars, and elsewhere. 

There are, of course, numerous differences of opinion between the author 
and A. H. Smith. One concerns WESTLEY WATERLESS, where Smith 
chooses the “obvious” meaning (which suits, despite the duckpond), and 
Ekwall oddly wants OE /eah twice, singular and plural; no one seems to want 
OE /é@s ‘pasture.’ Smith calls the occurrence of saltworks at DROITWICH, 
NANTWICH, NORTHWICH, a “coincidence,” and fathers this meaning 
for OE wic on to “antiquarians like Camden”; but Ekwall (adding MIDDLE- 
WICH) allows the meaning, and one might add BERKSWICH (aliter 
BASWICH) outside briny Stafford. A recent suggestion by Geoffrey Grigson, 
in a somewhat flippant article in Country Life, might be considered: that the 
marsh marigold, called in dialect horse-blob (=horse-blister, OE meargealla) 
and abundant in the Wiltshire chalk near the Kennet, may be the first ele 
ment of MARLBOROUGH, instead of the gentian or the impossible marsh 
gentian of the acid heathland. 

This may prove one of the last works to acknowledge the existence ol 
Rutland and other small shires, before they are barbarously incorporated 
with larger units; not all boundary adjustments between counties have been 
observed, and CHURCHSTANTON is surprisingly placed in Devon instead 
of in Somerset. Neither “‘Stoneaston”’ nor “‘Stone Easton’”’ is now the usual 
form for STON EASTON. One error rather glares from these pages—the 
mention of “Carthusian friars’ at WITHAM FRIARY, which should be 
“Witham Frary” in commemoration of the monks’ lay-brothers, whos¢ 
church still stands; the map perpetuates a similar mistake at Hinton Charter 
house, where ‘“‘Frary Wood” is now miscalled FRIARY WOOD. 

The Dictionary in its new state is truly the crown of a great scholar’s 
life, and it is well worth its modest price. 


BasiL Cott. 
University of Bristol 


PROWESS AND CHARITY IN THE Perceval OF CHRETIEN DE TroyYEs. By David 
C. Fowler. Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1959. Pp. 81. $3 


Professor Fowler in this brief essay seeks to discover the meaning of Chré 
tien’s unfinished romance by an analysis of the poem itself, episode by epi 
sode, examining it less as a part of the grail legend than as an expression of 
the poet’s philosophy. According to Mr. Fowler’s interpretation, Perceval’s 
“quest” is psychological, a search to resolve the conflict between the rival 
ideals of prowess and charity, with the victory ultimately won by charity. 
Unlike many critics who approach the poem without reference to its connec 
tions with other works derived from the same reservoir of tradition, Mr. 
Fowler makes creative use of the results of source study. Others may disregard 
the sources of the Perceval story as inconsequential “fairy tales” unworthy 
of serious attention, but Mr. Fowler recognizes the importance of the tradi- 
tional Celtic vengeance quest for the interpretation of the introductory epi 
sodes, and of the unspelling quest for the understanding of the grail scenes. He 
perceives the striking resemblance between the adventures of Perceval’s 
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father summarized at the beginning of the romance and those of the Fisher 
King, although he is by no means the first to discover it.’ 

As a result of such observations he ingeniously suggests that Perceval’s 
experience at the grail castle is an apparition in which Perceval meets his 
dead father as the Fisher King accompanied by two youths, perhaps the two 
elder brothers who were prematurely slain in combat. The presentation of the 
sword by the Fisher King-father signifies the hero’s commitment to the 
flawed ideal of prowess, to which the father had been dedicated. Mr. Fowler 
interprets the bleeding lance in the grail procession as a symbol of prowess 
and the grail itself as the symbol of charity. The prime symbol of charity, the 
oiste, however, is not mentioned in this passage at all, but he assumes, rather 
too readily, that it must have been present because of the religious suggestions 
he discerns in the candelabra and the failleor. Since Perceval at this stage of 
his quest did not recognize the oiste or its meaning, Mr. Fowler reasons that 
Chrétien did not specifically identify it (p. 33). 

This interpretation, of course, requires considerable forcing of the text. 
The oisfe is mentioned in Chrétien’s poem for the first time about three 
thousand lines later, during Perceval’s interview with his hermit uncle, and 
the grail is then described as large enough for a pike, a lamprey, or a salmon. 
If Chrétien intended his audience, though not his hero, to recognize in the 
earlier scene the presence of a sacramental wafer in a vessel used for large fish 
and borne by a maiden through the castle halls, it must be admitted that he 
failed to make his meaning clear. But again Mr. Fowler argues that the form 
and size of the grail are less important than its function as container of the 
Host (p. 71), a function that is not made explicit until much later. One cannot 
have it both ways: to insist, as he does, that the interpretation should be 
derived from the text itself is a valid enough principle, but when it is applied, 
the text must not be distorted or details ignored if they do not fit. 

Few students of the poem will disagree with Mr. Fowler’s opinion that 
Chrétien’s interest lies mainly in the psychological development of his hero. 
But can the principal theme be accurately defined as a conflict between prow- 
ess and charity? Ordinarily psychological conflict implies awareness, and 
Perceval is hardly aware of the issues until the Good Friday scene. The time- 
honored view of Chrétien’s romance as a Bildungsroman seems better suited 
to the narrative pattern than the concept of psychological conflict. Mr. 
Fowler’s analysis, in fact, is an admirable demonstration of the successive 
stages in the hero’s growth and spiritual education. 

It is also doubtful that Chrétien intended, as Mr. Fowler supposes, “‘to 
challenge the very foundation of feudal society” (pp. 3, 52) by representing 
the triumph of charity over prowess in the Good Friday episode. In the first 
place, the episode is not the end of the story, and no one can know how the 
poet planned to conclude Perceval’s history. Secondly, the hermit does not 
counsel the hero to renounce the chivalric life but rather to apply to his future 
actions the spiritual lessons learned through suffering and repentance. Obvi- 
ously prowess alone, without compassion and charity, must fail. But prowess 

1 My article, “Perceval’s Father and Welsh Tradition,” Romanic Review, xxxvi 


(1945), 3-31, establishes the relationship as a feature derived from Welsh tradition. 
It would have supported Mr. Fowler’s point, had he been acquainted with it. 
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governed and directed by the love of God, which is the course recommended 
by the hermit, can hardly be considered a revolutionary doctrine, as Mr. 
Fowler maintains.” 

Mr. Fowler’s enthusiastic admiration for the romance sometimes carries 
him to extremes. For example, he finds “structural perfection” (p. 60) in the 
poem, in contrast to other critics, some of whom are so appalled by its struc 
tural irregularities that they deny Chrétien’s authorship of the Gauvain epi- 
sodes and even of the Good Friday scene.* To discover structural perfection 
in the Perceval one must close one’s eyes to numerous loose ends, inconsisten- 
cies, and contradictions. These are so marked a feature that it is tempting to 
accept Professor Frappier’s suggestion that Chrétien deliberately left them 
unexplained in order to enhance the desired effect of mystery. Mr. Fowler’s 
admiration for the poem also leads him to conclude that “‘Chrétien’s Perceval 
stands as the greatest poem in the extensive literature of the holy grail” (p. 
64). It may well be superior to its French continuations and derivatives, but 
the superlative is difficult to sustain if Chrétien’s poem is compared in range 
and depth with Wolfram’s Parzival, a masterpiece that strangely enough is 
never mentioned. 

Mr. Fowler brings to the study of Chrétien a poetic sensibility that con- 
tributes some valuable insights. For example, in his discussion of the blood 
on the snow he points out how the midwinter setting of the incident repre 
sents the hero’s spiritual condition at the moment of his most impressive 
worldly triumphs, “‘the winter sleep of his soul” (p. 44). Similarly, he shows 
how the frequent mention of food in different contexts (pp. 14, 33) illumi- 
nates the hero’s ascent from physical to spiritual satisfactions. His analysis 
is also noteworthy for its clear demonstration of Chrétien’s considerable dra- 
matic powers in the treatment of action and characterization. 

His reading of the poem, however, is essentially modern, unconsciously 
reflecting contemporary preoccupation with such problems as the parental 
relationship, the search for identity, the discovery of the meaning of religion.® 
These themes, to be sure, are also expressed in medieval terms but not with 
the desperate intensity that distinguishes modern treatments. Mr. Fowler 
seems to have endowed the medieval poet with some of his own modern sensi- 


bility when he discovers philosophical profundity and psychological complex- 
ity in a poem that is more plausibly regarded as a fascinating if tantalizingly 
mysterious narrative developing a serious theme about the ethical values of 
chivalry. Many thoughtful students of the poem will conclude after reading 
this new interpretation that Chrétien did not place the emphasis where Mr. 
Fowler sees it as he pursues his thesis through the sequence of episodes. Yet 


? See Sidney Painter, French Chivalry (Baltimore, 1940), pp. 65-94. 

* P. A. Becker, ZRP, Lv (1935), 385-434; S. Hofer, Chrétien de Troyes: Leben und 
Werke des alifranzisischen Epikers (Graz-Kéln, 1945), pp. 210-14; E. Hoepffner, 
Romania, LXv (1939), 412. 

‘J. Frappier, Chapter 15 in Arthurian Literature in the Middle Ages, ed. R. S. 
Loomis (Oxford, 1959), p. 190 

* Compare his comments on Eliot’s The Waste Land (pp. 63 f.) “as in many ways 
reminiscent of his predecessor’s.” 
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even those who remain unconvinced by his arguments will find his sensitive 
observations suggestive and often enlightening. 
HELAINE NEWSTEAD 
Hunter College 


STUDIEN ZUR SYNTAX DES NOMENS, PRONOMENS UND DER NEGATION IN DEN 
Paston Letters. Von Broder Carstensen. (Beitrige zur Englischen 
Philologie, 42 Heft.) Bochum: Verlag Heinr. Péppinghaus, 1959. Pp. 328. 


In tracing the development of English syntax, one of our most valuable sources 
is the Paston Letters; for this voluminous collection, containing over a 
thousand items, spans most @ the fifteenth century and is written in the ordi- 
nary English of men and women intent on expressing themselves clearly 
rather than correctly or elegantly. Such colloquial writing is always of inter- 
est to the linguistic histovian, and coming as early as the fifteenth century is 
doubly so, for many important changes were then under way in all phases of 
the language, including syntax, the particular concern of Carstensen’s study. 

As the title indicates, it is not a complete syntactical study, which would 
treat sentence structure and other matters not touched on at all except for 
negation, to which a chapter is devoted. But neither is it so limited as the 
title suggests, for in addition to nouns and pronouns, other parts of speech 
are dealt with too, except for the verb, which Carstensen omits partly in 
deference to Visser’s complete treatment of it in his Syntax of the English 
Language of St. Thomas More (1946-56). For a similar but more valid reason, 
the indefinite pronoun is omitted, and in several other instances the treat- 
ment is curtailed or modified because of the existence of prior studies. 

Carstensen’s method is completely traditional. This is justifiable as well 
as understandable, and though it results in nothing of interest so far as gram- 
matical theory is concerned it involves nothing merely novel or fanciful. For 
each part of speech dealt with, he notes the inflectional or other variant forms 
and describes their various syntactic functions, explaining each type of usage 
clearly and as fully as seems necessary. Where usage varies, he indicates 
which is the more prevalent and pays special attention to usages which were 
either becoming obsolescent or newly attaining favor. Each type of usage is 
amply illustrated. I have checked a sufficient number of the usages he cites 
to be satisfied that his citations are accurate. Accuracy alone, in a work of 
this kind, demands unremitting care. Further and more impressive evidence 
of Carstensen’s industry is contained in his complete counts of various usages 
(e.g., of that vs. which) and in his comparison of Paston usages with OED 
entries. 

The work is logically and clearly arranged. For quick reference, the table 
of contents, which is fairly full and in outline form, is most useful. Where it 
does not suffice, the word index (pp. 319-28) may prove helpful though time- 
consuming. The subject index (pp. 318-19) is too undetailed to be of much 
value. The bibliography (pp. 303-17) is extensive rather than critical. 

Of an otherwise soundly conceived and painstaking work, it is regrettable 
to have to point out a basic flaw—the text on which it is based is unreliable. 
(Apparently because it was the only edition readily available to him, Carsten- 
sen used Gairdner’s first edition of the PL. The fact that this edition was used 
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by the OED is no argument in its favor. Gairdner’s second or third edition 
would have been no better, however. Professor Norman Davis is now prepar- 
ing a new edition for the EETS.) Its unreliability is, and long has been, a 
matter of common knowledge, as Carstensen is well aware. Though quite 
right in thinking that the textual inaccuracies are more crucial for the study 
of pronunciation and inflection, he is too sanguine in his hope that errors 
affecting syntax are not numerous or significant. Even a quick comparison of 
Gairdner’s and Davis’ texts (i.e., some half dozen letters in vol. I of Gaird- 
ner’s 2nd ed. and in Davis’ Paston Letters, 1958) reveals such differences as 
knowing / knowith, hers / here, them / hem, the / tho, my / myn, and child is 
childeris, all of which are relevant to Carstensen’s concern. Such textual in- 
accuracies, however many or few they may eventually turn out to be, do not 
mean that his work is in any sense valueless, for undoubtedly his findings are 
sound in the main. Its value, however, is obviously impaired, for the usages 
cited may need to be verified and the statistics accepted with due caution. 

NorMAN E. ELIASON 

University of North Carolina 


Tue ALLEGORY OF THE Faerie Queene. By M. Pauline Parker. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1960. Pp. 326. $5.60. 


Though Spenser seems to be enjoyed in college courses, he remains the least 
known and least appreciated of the great poets; members of the modern lit- 
erary intelligentsia apparently never read The Faerie Queene or have read 
small bits with small comprehension. Miss Parker’s substantial book is a 
praiseworthy effort to win and enlighten converts, and not by nineteenth- 


century appeals to fluent melody and romantic dreams but by a close inter- 
pretation of Spenser’s ethical and spiritual meaning. She has two general 
introductory chapters, one on the poet’s aims, methods, and stylistic tech- 
nique, the second on “Allegory, Symbol, Sign, and Type’’; and a concluding 
chapter, “‘Spenser’s Poetic World,” surveys his knowledge and use of sources 
in folklore and ancient and modern literature. The five intervening chapters 
are a consecutive summary and interpretative analysis of the whole narrative, 
from the first line to the last (or not quite the last, for the author does not 
seem to recognize Spenser’s most poignant utterance, his own reaction to 
Nature’s judgment at the end of Mutabilitie). Apart from occasional neces- 
sary references, and an appendix, Miss Parker wisely avoids the baffling and 
largely barren problems of the historical allegory and follows, as I have said, 
the central line of moral allegory. She writes with ardent sympathy for “a 
work of organized imaginative thinking,” and rightly assumes and insists 
that it must be taken on its own terms, above all as a Christian poem. 
The author, seeking to aid the uninitiated, disclaims any attempt at a 
contribution to scholarship, and her book does not offer much fresh illumina- 
tion to the Spenserian specialist, though it may remind him that The Faerie 
Queene exists as more than a field for limitless research. And, though the com- 
mentary is on orthodox lines, Miss Parker has her own incidental insights and 
emphases, her own ways of putting things, so that even the specialist can 
profit. But the book should be of special value to the many students—and 
nonexpert teachers—who, with reason, shrink from groping in the mazes of 
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the Variorum volumes and who need a compendious guide to a complex poem. 
The word “‘compendious” should perhaps be modified; the author writes with 
somewhat discursive amplitude and explains almost everything, even those 
tales and incidents in which Spenser is least inspired. But this fault, if it be 
one, is doubtless better than selective slightness. At the same time, while for 
the writer the book has been obviously a labor of love, for the reader, before 
he is done, it may become that too. One might add that Miss Parker’s devo- 
tion, the special devotion of a true Spenserian, did not need to indulge in 
mainly unwarranted flicks at Milton. 

Spenser’s central attitudes and meanings are pretty well established, al- 
though there remain innumerable problems of detail or more than detail, 
and such a comprehensive book naturally raises old or new queries. One may 
mention a few. Like some other people, Miss Parker seems reluctant to call 
the poet a Calvinist, though one does not know what else a good Elizabethan 
Anglican could be. Like all critics, she takes Orgoglio as “spiritual pride” 
but sees his captives as “not sinners but sufferers, victims of the pride of 
others, not their own” (p. 91), a view which would seem to rob the Red Cross 
Knight’s overthrow of its significance (already defined on p. 86). The well of 
life that revives the Knight after his first battle with the dragon Miss Parker 
does not accept as baptism, since he would have been baptized earlier (p. 
102); but surely the context pointedly supports the common opinion. In view 
of the author’s stress on Spenser’s Christian outlook, and her apt quotations 
from the Bible, one would have expected her to dwell on the remarkable 
“mythic” character of the last scenes of Book I, where (as Josephine W. Ben- 
nett and J. E. Hankins showed) we are so clearly reminded of Christ’s entry 
into Jerusalem and the marriage of the Lamb. Miss Parker is a bit captious 
(pp. 141-42) in qualifying the identification of Maleger with original sin 
made by A. S. P. Woodhouse, whom she does not mention; instead she credits 
Tillyard with the general account of nature and grace in the poem (p. 114). 
The usual interpretation of Amoret (pp. 41, 173-74) gets into the usual dif- 
ficulty of having to contradict or ignore Spenser’s repeated praises of her as 
the ideal of womanhood. Miss Parker exaggerates the influence of Lucretius, 
on whose fifth book Mutability’s argument is said (p. 290) to be based; is not 
the main source Ovid’s Metamorphoses, xv? On the same page is the puzzling 
remark that the “‘vocation”’ of Virgil’s Aeneas, being non-Christian, “‘is fun- 
damentally irrational.” One cannot think that scholars now accept Green- 
law’s theory about Mother Hubberd’s Tale, which Miss Parker takes as fact or 
as “extremely likely” (pp. 271, 320). The “Chronology” of Spenser’s life 
omits his first marriage. Some of these sample queries leave one in doubt 
about how fully the author is acquainted with recent scholarship and criti- 
cism. She acknowledges a major debt to “‘Professor Renwick, Professor Lewis, 
and Dr. Spens,” and refers to some others (chiefly Miss Rathborne, and to 
her chiefly in dissent); she does not mention Leicester Bradner, whose smaller 
book is the nearest in purpose, if not very near, to her own. At any rate, Miss 
Parker’s full commentary is in general informed, thoughtful, and helpful. 

To record a few minutiae (I omit misprints), it is said that Red Cross is 
never called St. George “in the poem” (p. 52: but see L.ii.12); Briareus (p. 
142) should be Antaeus; in the last sentence on page 213 the words “had been” 
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seem to have dropped out; page 268 has “phenomena changes.” It is odd, 
especially in a book from the Clarendon Press, that there should be endless 
mispunctuation; as a rule this is only an irritant, like gnats from the fens of 
Allan, but on the lower half of page 217 it produces chaos. 


Dovctas BusH 
Harvard University 


ELIZABETHAN PROSE TRANSLATION. Edited with an Introduction by James 
Winny. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1960. Pp. xxii+151. $3. 


Mr. Winny has compiled a pleasant little book of twelve extracts from the 
Elizabethan prose translations of Castiglione, Apuleius, Heliodorus, Plutarch, 
Livy, Pliny, Montaigne, and others. “The extracts . . . are intended to illus- 
trate the main categories of translated work as well as some important aspects 
of Elizabethan outlook and prose style.’’ These categories are philosophical 
or scientific subjects, social intercourse and manners, Roman history and 
biography, and prose fiction. For each extract, the compiler has provided a 
headnote in which he presents some background material but neglects to tell 
us what language is being translated or how to find the passage in the original 
or the translation. A few Elizabethan words or expressions are themselves 
translated at the foot of each page. The aspects of style which the extracts 
illustrate are liveliness, metaphor, and freedom from devotion to the original. 

Perhaps the most useful part of the book is the Introduction, which 
repeats the traditional simile of translators and navigators and points out its 
inadequacies. Mr. Winny concludes with this pertinent observation: ‘‘[The 
ancient authors] had served their last useful purpose by fostering [in transla- 
tions] the growth of intellectual inquiry which helped to displace them, pre- 
paring the ground for the foundation of a new philosophy... . ” 


GEORGE WALTON WILLIAMS 
Duke University 


DRAMA UND WIRKLICHKEIT IN DER SHAKESPEAREZEIT. EIN BEITRAG ZUR 
ENTWICKLUNGSGESCHICHTE DER ELISABETHANISCHEN THEATERS. Von 
Robert Weimann. Halle (Saale): VEB Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1958. Pp. 
334. DM 2. 


This study of drama and “reality” in the age of Shakespeare is the first ex- 
ample that the present reviewer has seen of Elizabethan studies as pursued 
under the auspices of the ‘German Democratic Republic.” It has, therefore, 
a certain interest that transcends its purely scholarly qualities. Despite its 
imposing title, subtitle, and three introductory chapters on the historical 
foundations and the history of ideas of Shakespeare’s period, and on the 
development of the Elizabethan theater “under the conditions of national 
absolutism,’’ Herr Weimann’s book actually deals principally with The Knight 
of the Burning Pestle (analysis of the play through interpretation of the con- 
tent and form, and study of the play as reflecting changing circumstances 
in the Elizabethan theater, followed by a discussion of various themes—such 
as sexual morality, religion, and war—in the works of Heywood and Fletcher). 
Granted that this brilliant comedy—together with a number of other plays, 
such as The Shoemaker’s Holiday—casts an interesting light on the emergent 
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middle class, its attitudes, and its status, Herr Weimann’s announced concern 
is to demonstrate through his study of the play its satirical relation to Eng- 
lish ‘‘pre-revolutionary absolutism” and to the declining Elizabethan theater. 

Herr Weimann is eager, as a devout Marxist as well as a serious student 
of Elizabethan drama, to interpret The Knight of the Burning Pestle and its 
social, economic, and historical background in orthodox Marxist terms. 
Nevertheless, his native intelligence, his wide reading in the field, and his 
evident enthusiasm for the play cause him to strain constantly at his ideo- 
logical bonds, and cheerfulness keeps breaking in. The consequence is that the 
book is made up of two unequal parts, a socioeconomicopolitical essay and a 
literary study. Despite his most energetic efforts, the author hardly convinces 
us that the social forces with which he deals in his first part combined to pro- 
duce the sparkling play to which he devotes his second part. His imaginative 
appreciation of the play goes a long way, however, to relieve the tedium of 
his earlier discussion—which may, after all, have merely the force of a loyalty 
oath. Herr Weimann is most himself when he is explaining, not the relevance 
of Marx or Kautsky to the understanding of Tudor absolutism, but the sig- 
nificance of the dramatic form of The Knight of the Burning Pestle: 

The Knight of the Burning Pestle unterscheidet sich von einem gewéhnlichen Drama 
durch den Umstand, dafi der Gegenstand der Widerspiegelung zunichst einmal die 
Biihne selbst ist. Durch das Einbeziehen von Zuschauern in den Kreis des Geschehens 
wird das Stiick zu einem “play within the play,” zu einem Schauspiel im Schauspiel. 
Indem der Zuschauer als eine handelnde Person in den Handlungsablauf eingreift und 
zahlreiche Geschmacksurteile abgibt, spiegelt sich im Drama etwas ganz Ungewéhn- 
liches: Das Verhiltnis von Zuschauer und Dramatiker, von dramatischer Rezeption und 
Produktion erscheint kiinstlerisch gestaltet. Damit aber werden Dinge, die sonst aus- 
serhalb des Kunstwerkes, als Voraussetzung desselben bestehen, als ein eigenwertiges 
dramatisches Element in den Handlungsablauf einbezogen. (p. 314) 


MILTON CRANE 
Washington, D. C. 


POETRY AND POLITICS UNDER THE STUARTS. By C. V. Wedgwood. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1960. Pp. vii+220. $4.75. 


Miss Wedgwood’s little book is a Cook’s Tour of seventeenth-century political 
poetry. Apparently a vacation from her impressive history of the Civil War, 
it is the most general sort of an introduction to its subject, made perhaps more 
general by its form—a series of lectures delivered at the University of Cam- 
bridge. We can be grateful that a book on this neglected subject has been 
written, but the complexity of the material requires a more thorough study 
than this one. 

Political poetry is hard enough to talk about under any circumstances. It 
raises, more formidably than most poetry, questions of the poet’s intention, 
the effect his poem has on its audience, and the intrinsic value of the poem. 
And it draws the scholar into the jungle where history and literature are most 
inextricably mixed. The scholar has the difficult job of adjusting his emphasis 
both to the historical moment which is being reflected in literature, and to 
the poetic image itself. With her interests, it is not strange that Miss Wedg- 
wood should scant the latter; the light she throws on her material is essentially 
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historical, and is concerned with the accuracy of the image, or the relation 
between the image and reality. Like Macaulay, she knows that one of the 
historian’s best sources is the political ballad, lampoon, eulogy, or satire; but 
with less bias than Macaulay, she recognizes the enormous discrepancy be 
tween them and objective truth. They are, ultimately, as much fictions as 
Paradise Lost or Robinson Crusoe. Recognizing this fact, Miss Wedgwood 
concentrates, however, on the reality, looking (as a good historian should) 
rather askance at the fiction. Accordingly, the most illuminating parts of her 
book are those in which she shows how propaganda affects attitudes and his- 
tory, and how the writers of propaganda were themselves affected by their 
patrons or public. For example, she traces the myth of the halcyon days of 
Charles I, one of the conventions of conservative political writers for a cen- 
tury after, not merely to the nostalgia of the exiled Cavaliers, but to the ir- 
responsible eulogies they had created out of whole cloth in more opulent times 
to flatter their king. It is to be regretted that even this side of Miss Wedg- 
wood’s book is sketchy; we would like to know a great deal more than she 
tells us. 

On the literary side, Miss Wedgwood shows little interest in the forms 
and techniques that burgeoned so remarkably during this period. Her con 
cern with the literary quality of the material she discusses largely consists of 
appreciation-by-quotation. A service Miss Wedgwood does perform is to 
draw our attention to some names that deserve more recognition than they 
ordinarily receive: particularly satirists such as Marchamont Nedham, 
Alexander Brome, and George Wither (even Denham, whose importance as a 
satirist is not sufficiently appreciated); and she chooses her quotations from 
their satires judiciously. 

RONALD PAULSON 
University of Illinois 


JouN Mitton: A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SUPPLEMENT. 1929-1957. By Calvin 
Huckabay. Pittsburgh: Duquesne University Press, 1960. Pp. xi+ 11. 


$6.25. 


Misgivings arise as one scans the preface, for the name of no Milton scholar 
appears therein as having contributed in any way to the work or its formation, 
the sole exception being a reference to Professor William R. Parker, who ‘is 
writing a definitive biography.’ One wonders what such a statement makes of 
Masson. The misgivings yield to dismay when reaching the table of contents, 
for, as Stevens amply demonstrated years ago, there is today just too much 
Miltoniana that cannot be classified. There is even a John Milton Motel at 
Syracuse, New York! Gross dependence on the annual bibliographies, now 
prolific, forces the question of whether the work was worth doing at all, 
especially in the light of the way in which it was done. Casual examination 
confirms its having the same weakness that over the years has been found 
in Stevens—it can be no better than its index, and, as with Stevens, the index 
is unreliable. But the most serious defect of the book is its dilettantism in a 
realm where that element has no place whatever, and which defeats itself. 
There is all the obvious, culled from the annuals, but almost none of the items 
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that are difficult to find. No one can miss the current so-called Yale edition; 
but what of the editions of Milton’s works, large or small, put out by private 
presses? These latter are almost entirely absent. The material published in 
non-English-speaking countries, texts or -ana, is shamefully neglected. At 
Illinois are perhaps a dozen editions of Milton’s poems published in Japa- 
nese and in Japan, all within the compiler’s years, but not one of them is con- 
tained herein. Illinois has various editions of Macaulay’s essay published since 
1930; but only Rose’s name appears in the index. The ransacking of Noles and 
Queries is inexcusably inadequate. E. C. Baldwin’s remarkable Master’s theses 
of the 1930’s are unknown to the compiler. Taking the first five years, I found 
in my own rather sketchy, but even so, bulkier bibliography on cards, be- 
tween thirty and forty items from those years which are either lacking in this 
work, or which I cannot find without cutting and pasting the entire book, as 
I did years ago with Stevens, and then arranging the pasted items in chrono- 
logical order. The almost pitifully inadequate index fails to mention item 
after item that I can in any way recognize. For instance, the parish records 
recording notice of the banns for Milton’s second marriage first appeared in 
print in 1933. I cannot find it listed herein. Under what author’s name? 
Where is Bateson’s all but certain compositional dating of L’Allegro-Il Pen- 
seroso (1949)? Many of the notes are too hasty, some even misleading. Thus 
(p. 161) I did not ‘argue’ about Milton’s retirement to Horton; I merely 
pointed out legal depositions to the effect that the elder Milton stated that 
he was dwelling at Hammersmith at certain dates. Nor (p. 73) did I ‘argue’ 
for ‘Mantuan’s influence.’ Rather, I provided the Latin lines which Milton 
was imitating—as a school exercise. Is Siegel’s middle initial W. (p. 209), or 
N. (p. 144)? Where is the entry indexed as Haraszti? Casual as these findings 
are, they contribute to the dismay; they do not allay it. 
HARRIS FLETCHER 
University of Illinois 


THE PriGrim’s Procress. By John Bunyan. Edited by J. B. Wharey. Sec- 
ond edition, revised by Roger Sharrock. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1960. 
Pp. cxvili+365. 63s. 


Mr. Sharrock’s revision of the well-known Wharey edition (1928) of Pil- 
grim’s Progress marks both an advance and a retreat. Mr. Sharrock has con- 
tributed valuable new introductory material, specifically a section dealing 
with the important and debated problem of dating the composition of Part 
One (pp. xxi-xxxv), and an explanation of the reasons governing his choice of 
copy-text in this new edition (pp. cvii-cxi). He has also revised Wharey’s 
voluminous Introduction and added a most useful commentary on both Parts. 

In the section on dating Mr. Sharrock argues carefully and persuasively 
for the period of Bunyan’s first imprisonment: Bunyan “wrote the greater 
part of the First Part before he was set at liberty in 1672” (p. xxxv), the last 
third, beginning at the passage ‘‘So I awoke from my Dream. And I slept and 
Dreamed again...” (Sharrock, p. 123), being written after his release. 

In the choice of copy-texts Mr. Sharrock declares, rightly I am sure, for 
the first editions of both Parts. For Part One, therefore, he differs from 
Wharey, who chose to base his text on the third edition (1679). 
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The present text [of Part One] is based on the first edition, and, for the additional 
episodes or passages, on the editions in which they first appear (whether the second or 
the third). (p. cvu) 


I have retained the spelling, punctuation, capitalization, and italicization of the 
first edition, and of the earliest edition in which the passages added later appear, 
adopting revised readings only where plain inaccuracy is to be corrected. (p. cxi) 


All this is excellent, but an examination of the text in the light of these state- 
ments shows a distressing divergence between theory and practice. 

In the first 120 lines of “The Authors Apology for his Book’”’ I note some 
29 unacknowledged variations from the first edition in spelling, punctuation, 
and capitalization, and one substantive variation (‘olden’ for ‘older,’ Sharrock, 
p. 4, l. 9). The majority of these variations (including ‘olden’) appear in 
Wharey’s text, which, as I have already observed, was based on the third 
edition. Turning to the text proper, in the first 12 pages I count 46 further 
unacknowledged variations from the first edition(s) in spelling, punctuation, 
and capitalization. Again, the majority of these variations agree with the 
readings of Wharey’s text. 

Mr. Sharrock’s presentation of stop-press correction in the first edition 
of Part One (p. xliii) follows Wharey exactly, even to reproducing five errors 
(first column: ‘both together’ for ‘both togethnr,’ and ‘Saying’ for ‘saying’ 
[the reading here should actually be ‘twice, saying’ for the corrected state, 
‘twice. / Saying’ for the uncorrected state]; second column: ‘Go back.’ for 
‘Go back,’, ‘Neighbor let’ for ‘Neighbor, let’, ‘Miry slow’ for ‘Miry slow’). He 
does, however, distinguish between the corrected and the uncorrected states 

Wharey, after saying that “the differences are of such a nature as to leave 
the question of priority undetermined” [p. xxviii], guessed wrongly and got 
the states reversed). Mr. Sharrock also claims that sig. A appears in a cor- 
rected and uncorrected state and adds that in “several cases throughout A 
‘mine’ is altered to ‘my’ ” (p. xliii). He actually records only two such cases 
(p. 2, textual notes) and in both instances cites only the Lenox copy (though 
he says on p. xliii that both Lenox and Rylands copies contain the corrected 
state of sig. A). So far as the Lenox copy is concerned, the two readings ‘my’ 
for ‘mine’ are mere ghosts, since the leaves on which they appear are nine- 
teenth-century type-facsimiles supposedly based on the so-called Holford 
copy (see Wharey, p. xxi; Sharrock, p. xxxvii). There is clearly some difficulty 
here, however, because the 1875 type-facsimile of the Holford copy (then the 
only known copy of the first edition) shows none of the peculiarities of the 
type-facsimile leaves in the Lenox copy. Nor does the Rylands copy read 
‘my’ for ‘mine’ in either line.’ On the facts as presented by Mr. Sharrock I am 
inclined to question the existence of a corrected state of sig. A. Collation of the 
last five leaves of sig. A in the Lenox copy with the uncorrected state of these 
leaves (see p. xliii) in a facsimile (1928) of the British Museum copy (checked 
at points against the Huntington copy for possible inaccuracies) reveals no 
stop-press correction. It is perhaps worth noticing that the facsimile leaves in 
the Lenox copy also read ‘one’ for ‘own’ (Sharrock text, p. 1, 1. 24) and place 

‘ I would like to thank Mr. Keith Farmery of The John Rylands Library for check- 
ing these readings for me. 
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‘this’ in roman (p. 3, |. 21), the first being a simple error, the second a reading 
which first appears in the third edition (see Sharrock, p. 3). 

Mr. Sharrock is rightly concerned to restore to the text as many of Bunyan’s 
spelling forms as possible. For this reason he retains the uncorrected forms 
‘Slow’ and ‘Belzebub’ for the corrected forms-‘Slough’ and ‘Beelzebub’ in sig. B. 
In fact a good case could be made for restoring ‘Slow’ even in those places 
(outer forme) where the first edition reads ‘Slough’. All the examples of 
‘Slough’ occur in the outer forme of sig. B, and an examination of the type-line 
in nearly every case shows evidence of crowding, the result of inserting 
‘Slough’ in the place of the shorter ‘Slow’ during stop-press correction (one 
‘Slow’ was missed on sig. B3"). That no uncorrected state of sig. B outer forme 
has survived need cause no surprise, since the volume was evidently printed 
by the process known as simultaneous imposition (shown here by the regular 
use of at least two sets of running-titles, one for the outer forme and one for 
the inner). When this method is employed, uncorrected states may survive 
for either outer or inner form, but almost never for both. 

Apart from his treatment of the ‘Slow-Slough’ and ‘Belzebub-Beelzebub’ 
readings, I am somewhat puzzled by Mr. Sharrock’s handling of the other 
uncorrected and corrected readings in sig. B. In the first reading (first edition, 
p. 6, 1. 4; Sharrock, p. 12, 1. 7) he accepts neither the corrected nor uncorrected 
states but takes his reading from the second edition (repeated in the third), 
despite the fact that the corrected reading of the first edition is superior. He 
accepts the second corrected reading (p. 6, ll. 25-26; Sharrock, p. 12, ll. 20-21), 
but alters the punctuation from ‘going.’ to ‘going:’, on what authority I do 
not know. The inserted parentheses (p. 11, ll. 22-24; Sharrock, p. 15, ll. 20-21) 
found in the corrected state are omitted by Mr. Sharrock, wrongly I should 
judge. For the reading on page 14, line 6 (Sharrock, p. 25, |. 7), Mr. Sharrock 
chooses a combination of the corrected and uncorrected states, printing 
twice,’ (corrected) for ‘twice.’ (uncorrected) and ‘saying,’ (uncorrected reads 
‘Saying,’) for ‘Saying,’ (corrected); here the corrected state is to be preferred. 
(Mr. Sharrock also places ‘then’ in line 7 in italics without authority and with 
confusion to Bunyan’s intention.) In the reading on page 18, lines 28-29 
(Sharrock, p. 28, |. 30), Mr. Sharrock chooses to follow the uncorrected read- 
ing, a reading which passed into later editions because the second edition was 
here printed from an uncorrected state of sig. B. The pointing of the corrected 
state is surely preferable. In the next line of his text Mr. Sharrock emends the 
first edition (reading ‘things, such’ for the obviously wrong ‘things. Such’). 
What both Wharey and Mr. Sharrock failed to notice, however, is that the 
corrected state of sig. B actually reads ‘things, such’ (p. 19, 1. 1), although the 
catchword on the preceding page (sig. B7”) remained uncorrected as ‘things.’. 

Mr. Sharrock has “drastically” cut down Wharey’s textual apparatus, 
“ urging it of insignificant variants in the editions subsequent to the seventh 
and of most indications of changes in italicization”’ (p. [v]). This is a sound 
decision, but the reduction has not been accomplished without some ambigu- 
ities and inaccuracies. In recording the readings ‘my’ and ‘My’ (p. 2, ll. 5, 33) 
in the Lenox copy (see above) Mr. Sharrock fails to note that all editions after 
the second also read ‘my’ and ‘My’. Page 4: the reading ‘olden times’ (I. 9) 
recorded for the third edition should be ‘olden time’. Page 12: the reading of 
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lines 20-21 recorded for the third edition only is also the reading of the second 
edition and essentially the reading of the uncorrected state of the first edition. 
Page 13: the speech-prefix recorded for the first edition (1. 11) should be ‘Plia-’ 
not ‘Plia.’. Page 15: the italics noted in lines 16-17 as appearing in the second, 
third, and following editions appear also in the first. Page 20: the reading 
‘said he?’ (1. 23) recorded for the third edition is also the reading of the 
second edition. Page 25: the textual notes on lines 7 and 9g raise a problem 
which has disturbed me at other points in the textual notes. For ‘then’ 
(=than) in line 7 we are told that the second edition and all succeeding edi- 
tions (‘2 etc.’) read ‘than’; for ‘bin’ in line 9, however, the note records only 
that the second edition reads ‘been’. In the absence of ‘efc.’ are we to suppose 
that all later editions after the second revert to the ‘bin’ reading? If we may 
judge from Wharey’s text (based on the third edition) and his textual notes, 
all editions after the first read ‘been’. 
G. BLAKEMORE EVANS 
University of Illinois 


[ue VARtED Gop: A CRITICAL Stupy oF THomsON’s The Seasons. By Patricia 
Meyer Spacks. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1959. Pp. ix+190. $4. 


Recently, at a meeting of teachers and students of eighteenth-century English 
literature, the question of what authors could safely be dropped from an 
eighteenth-century course arose informally. The suggestion that James 
Thomson be eliminated provoked no protest, and while I am not sure how 
many of those present on that occasion will read Mrs. Spacks’ book, I doubt 


that Thomson would be reinstated on the basis of her study. For although 
Mrs. Spacks often tries overly hard to reclaim Thomson as a master (“‘When 
he is writing the sort of poetry he did best, Thomson seems a man outside his 
time, a poet of stature worthy of comparison to those of any age,”’ p. 188), she 
also, in the immediately following sentence, tells us why he is largely dis- 
pensable (‘‘When his concerns are those of his period, he is more likely to seem 
pompous, maladroit, even ludicrous’’). Indeed, one of the avowed purposes of 
this study is to show that as The Seasons underwent its many revisions from 
1726 to 1746 it incorporated “important patterns of eighteenth-century life 
and thought” (p. 6); in this process of growth the poem became worse instead 
of better, and its author showed how inconsistent, opportunistic, and ful- 
somely laudatory he could be. The Seasons should be read, each part before 
revision, for Thomson at his best; the 1746 version, once the various revisions 
have been neatly catalogued, may serve as a weather vane, showing how the 
winds of two decades blew. 

Perhaps the chief purpose of Mrs. Spacks’ labors is to show, contrary to 
most critical opinion, that The Seasons has a unity of sorts. She puts it thus: 
“The most effective poetic fusion of aesthetic, emotional, and moral outlook 
takes place in The Seasons when nature is conceived as a vast pattern of order 
including man, and it is this concept which seems most essentially important 
to the poet. The same idea, moreover, is, as I hope to show, the primary 
source of whatever unity The Seasons possesses”’ (p. 6). I am skeptical that 
Mrs. Spacks will convince many on this point. For myself, I am made sus- 
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picious by the following: “‘A more subtle sort of unity than that suggested by 
the progression of the seasons [surely we can take this unity, for whatever it 
is worth, for granted], or even by the progression of human life [which has 
always been linked metaphorically with the progression of the seasons], is 
attained through the use of recurrent natural images in the various sections 
of the poem. In their implicit symbolic value, many of these images are rele- 
vant also to the philosophic structure” (p. 19). Now, although Mrs. Spacks 
soon takes up my immediate objection that one would inevitably find ‘‘recur- 
rent natural images” in a poem on the seasons by saying “‘that the recurrence 
of the various natural symbols seems almost inevitable within the context of 
the poem only increases the effectiveness of the device”’ (p. 22), I must claim 
the reviewer’s privilege of obtuseness and ask how this effectiveness is in- 
creased by what readers would regard as the “‘almost inevitable” appearance 
of natural images and symbols. 

Since a good deal of Mrs. Spacks’ work is given over to explication of 
passages in The Seasons, much of the flavor of her book is not to be reproduced 
without long quotation. Sometimes she is provocative and sensitive in her 
reading; often she is, I feel, merely ingenious (see esp. pp. 118-19). Sometimes 


she is betrayed, by the popularity of words such as “tension,” “paradox,” 


and “ambiguity,” into finding meanings in Thomson that are not there at all. 
Here is an example of what I mean: Mrs. Spacks writes, of the adjective 
“dubious” in “the tempest-loving raven scarce / Dares wing the dubious 
dusk,” that ‘‘in the one adjective is suggested the moral ambivalence of the 
tempest, its incomprehensibility to men and animals” (p. 87). I find no “moral 
ambivalence” suggested by “dubious”; rather, I find it used, possibly as 


Milton used it, to mean “‘of uncertain issue or result’? (OED); i.e., there was 
the possibility of a tempest but the birds, animals, and men could not be sure 
the storm would actually break or pass over. OED also gives “wavering, 
hesitating, undetermined” for “dubious.”’ 

I am not sure, finally, that Mrs. Spacks’ attempt to account for Thom- 

son’s “florid diction” and style in general, ‘“‘not only by a tradition, but by a 
high poetic intention” (pp. 22-23) is measurably successful. Mrs. Spacks’ 
failure to mention even once John Scott of Amwell’s essay on Thomson’s 
Seasons in his Critical Essays on Some of the Poems of Several English Poets 
(1785), is curious, particularly since this is probably the longest critical exami- 
nation of the poem in the eighteenth century. Lawrence D. Stewart, in John 
Scott of Amwell (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1956, p. 167), summarizes the 
essay in these few sentences: 
Scott’s discussion of Thomson defended the poet’s figures of speech against criticisms 
made by Lord Kames, and it re-emphasized that Thomson was peculiarly distinguished 
for his description and delineation, being famous as Warton had shown earlier, for 
having drawn his images from direct observation of nature and not from other poets 
For these reasons, the essay on Thomson’s Seasons stood last in the volume and it was 
the longest of the nine discussions: his poetry was the epitome of the virtues of land- 
scape verse. 


Now, whatever Scott’s limitations as a critic, and he had many, he not 
only made a few general remarks on The Seasons as a whole but he devoted 
most of his essay to comment on specific passages, and it seems to me that he 
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should, as an eighteenth-century poet and critic of poetry, have been dealt 
with. I could not help feeling as I reread Scott that Mrs. Spacks has taken 
only a limited historical perspective of Thomson’s poetry and has then, in 
the light of what she knows about the Latinate tradition in Scotland, the 
influence of Virgil, and the scientific and philosophic backgrounds of parts of 
rhomson’s vocabulary, gone on to read that poetry with twentieth-century 
preconceptions. There is a curious kind of having it both ways at the same 
time which, for lack of a better example, may be seen in the interpretation of 
“dubious” that I quote above. 

It is really too bad, to come back to him, that Scott was not consulted, 
for in many of his remarks he has anticipated Mrs. Spacks’ own views of par 
ticular passages. I would suggest, with malice toward neither, that somewhere 
between Mrs. Spacks and John Scott there lies a readier understanding and 
appreciation of The Seasons than is to be found in either one alone. 

ARTHUR SHERBO 
Michigan State University 


[HE DEAN AND THE ANARCHIST. By James A. Preu. (Florida State University 
Studies, Number 33.) Tallahassee: The Florida State University, 1959. 
Pp. 124. $3. 


Jonathan Swift’s influence on William Godwin is the subject of Mr. Preu’s 
book. It is an interesting example of an influence study, because it treats a 
literary relationship in which the influenced patently misunderstood the in- 
fluencer. There should have been no influence between a high church Tory 


and a fiery revolutionary. For this reason Preu’s book, though primarily a 
study of Godwin’s thought, also makes a curious, oblique glance at Swift and 
the art of satire. It raises many questions it does not answer, but it does imply 
that Swiftean and Godwinean “Reason” may not be so far apart as they 
appear. 

The most significant connection that Preu educes between Godwin and 
Swift is Godwin’s interpreting Houyhnhnmland as a utopia and claiming it as 
supporting evidence for his theory of the perfectibility of man. To take Swift 
literally appears odder today than it would have in the eighteenth century. 
In the light of the various conflicting (often passionate) conclusions drawn 
about Gulliver’s Fourth Voyage by Swift’s contemporaries, Godwin’s is not 
eccentric. Our surprise is rather in seeing how much Godwin’s Reason still 
relies on Augustan common sense. Clearly Godwin knew intimately the 
writings of Swift and used them. Preu demonstrates conclusively that im- 
portant parts of Godwin’s political theory, including ideas of equalitarianism, 
can be traced to his reading of Swift; and Godwin acknowledges Swift as a 
source for his conviction that “monarchy was a species of government essen- 
tially corrupt” (cited, p. 33), and frequently echoes or refers to Swift’s writ- 
ings. But however much we try to draw the two men (and the two halves of 
the century) a little closer together, we have to conclude that the anarchist 
Godwin was basically at odds with the conservative Swift. 

Preu’s explanation of Godwin’s misinterpretation of Swift’s meaning is 
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that Godwin saw only what he wanted to see—he had “‘a habit of selective 
borrowing” (p. 23); and certainly Godwin was not a man to see through irony. 
He takes literally whatever a fictional character says: the king of Brobdingnag 
says that we are a race of little odious vermin, and, after long consideration, 
Godwin decides that he is wrong. The Houyhnhnms claim to be the perfection 
of nature, and Godwin believes them. 

But Swift and Godwin, says Preu, also had certain attitudes in common: 
the hatred of false appearances, lawyers, political factions, war; and the love 
of reason (i.e., as an ideal) and liberty. The attitudes cited are rather general 
ones; every satirist expresses them. For Swift the rhetorician these attitudes 
are ordinarily means to an end; for Godwin they are the ding an sich. Swift 
as antimonarchist does sometimes reveal the ugliness beneath crowns; but 
he does so to purge man’s pride, to attack specific monarchs like George I, or 
to suggest the danger of an overemphasis on this one element of government. 
Godwin turns this into the principle that monarchies should be abolished. 
Houyhnhnmland is, of course, a sort of utopia, as Godwin saw; but Swift 
presents it as an ideal utterly impossible of achievement—one which we should 
in some respects strive for, but which we cannot reach without shuffling off 
our mortal coil. It is rhetorical in the same way as is the slaughter of babies in 
A Modest Proposal; neither is seriously suggested as a practical possibility, 
but is simply a foil to the unreasonableness of the position Swift attacks. A 
tricky writer like Swift, who (as Kathleen Williams has recently shown) 
presents his vision of a livable world through images of what it should not be, 
through attacks on a myriad of alternatives, opposites, and extremes, will 
have something for everybody who can separate a passage from its context. 

Preu adds another similarity, that they both were moralists. We can go 
further and point out that a satirist is not only a moralist; he is, in a sense, a 
destroyer of reputations, of abuses, of vices, and so he has something more 
basic than morality in common with an anarchist. It is not difficult to see why 
Godwin would be drawn temperamentally to Swift and, if necessary, con- 
sciously distort Swift’s particular aims in order to use him. 

From the parallels Preu gives, it appears to me that Godwin’s theory 
bears the same relation to Swift’s writings as Newton’s theory did to the apple. 
In general Swift can be said to have acted for Godwin as (1) an imaginative 
catalyst, and (2) a storehouse of rather dubious (because fictional) illustrations 
to prove, or point, his arguments. 

Such a relationship casts more light on Godwin’s mind and personality 
than on his abstract thought. But Preu stops with facts, with the cataloguing 
of similarities and differences, and refrains from asking questions. He is ex- 
tremely judicious, so cautious that he will not commit himself as to whether 
or not he thinks the Houyhnhnms are as Godwin thought them. He supports 
every possibility with copious examples and alternatives, and the result is 
thorough but pedestrian. Rather than a study of Godwin’s mind this book is 
largely a restatement of his ideas. It will be, however, a valuable sourcebook 
for future writers on both Swift and Godwin. 

RONALD PAULSON 
University of Illinois 
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SAMUEL ROGERS AND WILLIAM GILPIN: THEIR FRIENDSHIP AND CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. Edited by Carl Paul Barbier. Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1959. Pp. 106. $2.60. 


This collection of twenty-one letters between Samuel Rogers and William 
Gilpin, the venerable Master of the Picturesque School, throws some light on 
Gilpin’s influence on Rogers’ early poetry while adding little if anything to our 
knowledge of Gilpin’s theory and practice of the picturesque. This last fact is 
hardly surprising since, as Mr. Barbier reminds us, by the time Gilpin became 
acquainted with Rogers he was no longer absorbed with the picturesque, hav- 
ing already published his chief works on the subject. The letters date from 
July 1796, one month after Rogers, on a walking tour of the New Forest, had 
first met Gilpin, to March 1803, a little more than a year before Gilpin’s death 
at the age of eighty. Some of Gilpin’s letters to Rogers have previously ap 
peared in P. W. Clayden’s Early Life of Samuel Rogers (1887). Those from 
Rogers to Gilpin have never before been published. 

Che correspondence reveals both men in a genial mood. Gilpin shows 
himself a warm but critical admirer of Rogers’ descriptive verse, which he 
praises or finds fault with in accordance with his theory of the picturesque. 
hus, of the Epistle to a Friend, which Rogers had sent to him in manuscript, 
he remarks: 


Most of the lines, I think, are unexceptionally beautiful. ‘Point out the green lane,’ 
appears to me rather prosaic: and I do not think you have chosen picturesque figures 
to adorn your footpath. The ‘panniered ass’ I allow. But the ‘pedlar’ is injured by his 
ofession. The ‘satchelled school-boy’ is neither a novel, nor a pleasing idea. The ‘red- 
voded’ maid is less so: & the ‘cry of cresses’ has too much of London in it. Perhaps a 


of ‘studious hours’ would not be contented to ‘feed on flowers;’ if he were in a 


he was, which afforded more ‘solid nutriment.’ 


, as I suppose 
Rogers allowed that “your criticisms have not been thrown away,” and, in 
line with these and the suggestions of others, amended his poem accordingly. 

Probably the most memorable letter in the collection comes from Rogers 
in Paris during the winter of 1802. Evoking the atmosphere of the foreign 
capital to Gilpin, who had never been abroad, he displays an eye for vivid 
letail so conspicuously lacking in his verse. “I wish I could give you a tableau 

Paris,”’ he writes 


rin? Shall we explore the narrow streets, where the approach of a 
riolet with its tinkling bell & its cry of ‘Garde, Garde’ produces a 
yr shall we visit the squares & bridges, where a file of shoe-blacks 


oth in number & outcry, salute you with ‘Ici on tond des chiens & coupe 
rei des chats & chiens’. ..I passed this morning most deliciously in the 
my of the deaf & dumb—I could have gazed for ever on the ingenuous & speaking 
ntenances of the children, their eyes sparkling with triumph when they caught & 
te on the wall the thoughts that were communicated to them. ... What a sad 
riety of smells there is in Paris! Surely snuff-taking was born here.—And what effluvia 
the Kitchens, morning, noon & night! Who would not here assent to the definition 

that Man is a cooking animal! 


Professor Barbier introduces the correspondence with an able account 
of Gilpin’s contributions to picturesque theory and of his influence on Rogers’ 
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own picturesque vision. An appendix reprints some of the poems referred to 
in the letters, and several pages of notes clarify allusions. The volume is illus- 
trated with black-and-white reproductions of some of Gilpin’s drawings and 
with some of the engravings from the 1801 edition of The Pleasures of Memory. 
Unfortunately, these illustrations give only a weak impression of the charac- 
ter of the originals. Taken as a whole the collection is valuable for the insight 
it gives into Gilpin’s influence on Rogers and into the characters of the two 
men. 


Joun S. MARTIN 
University of Illinois 


THE AMIABLE Humorist: A Stupy IN THE Comic THEORY AND CRITICISM 
OF THE 18TH AND EARLY 19TH CENTURIES. By Stuart M. Tave. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1960. Pp. x +304. $5. 

From Sir Philip Sidney’s definition of comedy as ‘“‘an imitation of the com- 
mon errors of our life’’ represented “in the most ridiculous & scornfull sort 
that may be” to Carlyle’s view that “true humor... is not contempt, its 
essence is love,” there is a difference in outlook which has long interested 
critics of comedy. Now Mr. Stuart Tave has written a helpful and enjoyable 
book on the development of this “amiable humor.” As he formulates the 
change, 

In Restoration theory of comedy, largely a derivative and a reduction of Renaissance 

theory, it was a commonplace that the function of comedy is to copy the foolish and 

knavish originals of the age and to expose, ridicule, satirize them. By the middle of the 
nineteenth century, it was a commonplace that the best comic works present amiable 


originals, often models of good nature, whose little peculiarities are not satirically in- 
structive, but objects of delight and love. (p. viii) 


With this change, Mr. Tave notes, “Delightful teaching was no longer strictly 
the end of this form of poesy, and many of the old critical impedimenta fell 
by the wayside” (p. 193). The function of comedy was no longer negative— 
moral criticism; it was positive—in Johnson’s phrase “‘making an audience 
merry.” 

Mr. Tave deserves a great deal of credit for this book, for it is obviously 
the result of much intelligent labor, both in research and in writing. His 
thoroughness is attested to by about forty pages of notes which will direct 
into some very dark corners of the library those who wish to pursue the sub- 
ject further. He offers intelligent appraisals of Beattie, Campbell, Morgann, 
and Morris, and he is probably the first to write of even lesser folk such as 
Thomas Proctor, William Wallbeck, and B. Walwyn. He is also very capable 
of dealing with better known critics, showing a great deal of sensitivity to the 
virtues of Hazlitt, for example. In a book largely concerned with theory, he 
is wise in allowing his readers to follow the practical criticism of Don Quixote, 
Uncle Toby, Parson Adams, and Falstaff. He has further shown the con- 
trast between earlier and later conceptions of these characters by offering 
some well-chosen book illustrations of them. Mr. Tave is also to be com- 
mended because his prose sounds as if it had been written by a man, rather 
than a committee. In a book on humor, one should feel safer with a guide 
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who is capable of it, a man whose sense of proportion is sound enough to 
introduce one of his quotations, “As Alexander Gerard said in his Essay on 
Taste (1759), after he had disposed of novelty, sublimity, beauty, imitation, 
and harmony, and just before he proceeded to virtue...” (p. 74). 

One caution which might be in order to prospective readers is that Mr. 
Tave’s subject is consistently the Aumourous character, not the humorous 
character, and it is the former who aroused increasing sympathy during this 
period. It is true that the humorous character aroused increasing sympathy 
also, but when he aroused maximum sympathy, he ceased being humorous. 
Thus there is a point at which Mr. Tave seems to be talking about comic 
characters but really is not. For example, when he shows how sympathetic 
Don Quixote becomes to Hazlitt, he does not make it clear that Hazlitt 
explicitly considers him a tragic character. For this reason, Mr. Tave’s point 
that here is a great deal of sympathy for a comic character is lost. Because he 
exaggerates the amount of sympathy which the reader expended on the hu- 
morous (not humourous) character, he also exaggerates the victory of the 
positive view of comedy—the meaningless mirth of Dr. Johnson’s theory. 
Men of that time did not have to choose between this view and the old follies 
and foibles theory. 

One person who illustrates how the negative and positive aspects were 

reconciled is Allan Ramsay the Younger, who wrote an essay ‘‘On Ridicule”’ 
in 1753, later published in The Investigator in 1762. Because he sees the posi- 
tive element of approval in laughter, he maintains that “a man who even 
laughs at folly or vice, which are certainly the objects of pity or detestation, to 
sound and liberal minds, gives us as bad a sample of his morals as of his under- 
standing” (p. 69). Nevertheless comedy retains for Ramsay a basically nega- 
tive function. 
The Tale of the Tub, like Don Quixote, is of the argumentative kind of Ridicule, whose 
business is to oppose false opinions; and operates by raising up fictitious characters to 
act in familiar occurrences in life, upon principles false and chimerical, and by repre- 
senting the obvious consequences of such a proceeding, convincing the reader of the 
falshood and absurdity of such principles and opinions. (pp. 53-54n.) 


Ramsay’s theory not only allows for a sympathetic comic hero, but demands 
one. However, sympathy for the hero is consistent with some lack of sym- 
pathy for his principles. Comedy is not morally negative as the old theorists 
had thought, but intellectually negative, and it is on this characteristic that 
its function is based. The comic incident is a kind of Baconian negative in- 
stance in which a concrete particular confutes a general idea. The only way 
comedy can be positive in Ramsay’s view is by accident. If there are two 
intellectual possibilities, it can uphold one by destroying the other. 
Another critic who rejects both moral criticism and mirth in favor of 
intellectual criticism in comedy is Coleridge. Comedy does not exist either 
to attack or uphold the ideals of the comic hero. It exists to correct them from 
overextension. In his 1818 lecture on Wit and Humor, Coleridge remarks, 
“You cannot conceive a humorous man who does not give some dispropor- 
tionate generality, universality, to his hobbyhorse.”” What comedy does is 
pare down the false universal to the true generalization which it contains 
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through the medium of the singular. In Coleridge’s view Cervantes was not 
attacking Don Quixote’s idealism or Sancho Panza’s common sense. The per- 
fect intellect, he believed, was formed by joining the two opposites. And the 
perfect comic theory, he believed, was formed by taking into account the op- 
posite qualities in comedy. 
GEORGE GOODIN 
University of Illinois 


WituiaM Haztiitt’s Life of Napoleon Buonaparte, Irs SouRCES AND CHAR- 
ACTERISTICS. By Robert E. Robinson. Genéve: Librairie E. Droz; Paris: 
Librairie Minard, 1959. Pp. 108. Sw. Fr. 11. 


The intention of Mr. Robinson’s book is “to examine the Life [of Napoleon] 
in its relations with its sources and to investigate and analyze Hazlitt’s addi- 
tions to his source materials.’’ Mr. Robinson corrects and supplements Howe’s 
list of sources (Hazlitt’s Works, x111, 356) and, with parallel passages, shows 
that in many parts of the Life Hazlitt’s method was “‘to translate or transcribe 
his account, without acknowledgment, from a single source... .’’ In the 
1,049-page Life “about 310 are verbatim or almost verbatim translation 
or transcription, or... condensation... accomplished mainly by omis- 
sions; about 435 pages are made up of summary, paraphrase, and reorganiza- 
tion of the source materials. About 10 pages are taken up with long acknowl- 
edged quotations from works not otherwise used as sources.”” The remaining 
294 pages, including Hazlitt’s “characters’”’ and his best known chapter (IIT) 
on the French Revolution, are essentially his own, with occasional source 
material entirely reworked in his own style. Mr. Robinson’s appendices indi- 
cate, by page and line number, “‘Passages Whose Sources Were Not Found,” 
“Passages Derived from Identified Sources,” “Hazlitt’s Interpolations,” and 
“Interpolations Expressing Hazlitt’s Basic Controlling Convictions.” 

Mr. Robinson lists five controlling convictions: (1) that “‘the French 
character is infuriatingly contemptible in almost all ways,” (2) that “‘the 
policies and actions of England and her allies in relation to France were con- 
sistently and egregiously reprehensible,” (3) that “the ancien régime and 
everything associated with it . . . were usually treacherous, cruel, and despic- 
able, and at best untrustworthy,” (4) that “the populace and its leaders,” 
when not “goaded by outrageous and continuing abuses,” were ‘dependable, 
warm-hearted, and admirable,” and (5) that ‘““Napoleon could do almost no 
wrong, and when he did, he was fighting fire with fire. . . .”” For the most part 
Hazlitt used pro-Napoleonic sources, but, as Mr. Robinson shows, when he 
used less friendly authors, the changes he made were numerous and some- 
times amusing. I would not agree, however, that all of Hazlitt’s ‘‘five con- 
victions’”’—at least not in the form that Mr. Robinson has stated them— 
“permeate” the “entire body” of Hazlitt’s work to quite the extent that Mr. 
Robinson suggests, although, to be sure, Hazlitt was rarely one to change his 
mind. 

The analysis of the French character that Mr. Robinson cites in An 
Essay on the Principles of Human Action (1805) (Works, 1, 24-26n.) is critical 
but hardly contemptuous; it lacks the bitterness of the 1814-16 essays. Nor 
can I agree that Hazlitt’s ‘What is the People?” (Works, v1, 242-54) “‘states 
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Hazlitt’s case for the ‘natural’ virtue of the populace and its chosen leaders.”’ 
On a certain level of generalization this is probably true, but in this essay 
and elsewhere (including Chapter III of the Life of Napoleon) Hazlitt makes 
a more sophisticated analysis of “natural virtue” than Mr. Robinson indi- 
cates. Freedom and equal rights are not to be achieved only by removing “‘the 
artificial and oppressive distinctions of society” so that the ‘‘natural dictates 
of the heart”? may find expression (Works, x111, 92). The heart, Hazlitt be 
lieved, is “naturally” neither self-interested nor benevolent; its disinterested 
inclination toward the “general good”’ must be conditioned by habit and cus- 
tom and directed by wisdom and virtue. This is by no means perfectibility; 
in fact, the selfishness and evil of the human heart are ineradicable. Hazlitt’s 
tempered liberalism is important in his criticism, especially of tragedy: in 
determining the powers of government, Hazlitt accepted the rational world 
of liberal politics; but morally and aesthetically he rejected it, thus defining 
one boundary of romanticism and opening up a tragic view of life. 

Although for a long time the Life of Napoleon has not been regarded as 
one of Hazlitt’s more important works, Mr. Robinson has done a valuable 
job in showing its deficiencies so clearly and accurately. One cannot help, of 
course, regretting Hazlitt’s “virtual plagiarism’’—all the more because the 
dying Hazlitt meant this book to be his masterpiece, the permanent testi- 
mony of a life spent in attacking “legitimacy” and in defending “the people.”’ 
Undoubtedly, in an age that imposed few restraints of any sort on borrowing 
from printed sources, Hazlitt felt that his case for Napoleon transcended any 
notions of scholarly documentation. Yet it is hard not to agree with Mr. 
Robinson that “Hazlitt took extreme advantage of the easygoing views on 
literary and scholarly property which prevailed before and during his life- 
time.” Fortunately, as Mr. Robinson concludes, “the many and obvious 
defects in the work, attributable, no doubt, to its author’s too-firmly estab- 
lished convictions, deficiencies in knowledge and experience, ill health, per- 
sonal disappointments, and premature old age, need not blind the perceptive 
reader to its not infrequent flashes of the incomparable energy, zeal, and 
insight of Hazlitt at his best....” 


W. P. ALBRECHT 
University of Kansas 


JOURNALS OF A RESIDENCE IN PORTUGAL, 1800-1801, AND A VISIT TO FRANCE, 
1838. By Robert Southey. Edited by Adolfo Cabral. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1960. Pp. xxiii+285. $7.20. 


Dr. Cabral is to be congratulated on his discovery of the long-lost manuscript 
of Southey’s Journal of a Residence in Portugal, and on an exceptionally com 
petent job of editing. Southey was the most important interpreter of the cul 
tural relations between England and Portugal in the nineteenth century; yet 
this phase of his career has not received the attention over the years that it 
deserves, partly because some of the manuscripts essential to a better under- 
standing of it have been lost, and partly because his defection from romantic 
liberalism and his turn to toryism and Church of England conservatism at- 
tracted more attention than the subject was worth. Then, too, his appoint- 
ment as laureate called undue notice to his poetry at the expense of his prose, 
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and led critics and readers in general to expect more from him as a poet than 
his talent warranted. Hence the publication of the present volume is signifi- 
cant because it not only calls attention to Southey as a historian and creator 
of some of the most delightfully readable journals produced in his day, but 
also opens up a fresh body of material suggestive of several areas for more 
detailed investigation, particularly that of the baffling mystery of the long 
lost manuscript of his History of Portugal, a work on which he was engaged 
for some twenty years and which he thought to be his major accomplishment. 

Southey made the journey described in Cabral’s edition mainly to collect 
further materials for this history, and he returned to England with two plans 
obviously in mind: first, to complete the present manuscript and see it through 
the press as quickly as possible, and, second, to work toward the completion 
of his History of Portugal. Neither plan was completed. Instead, he wrote 
and published a three-volume History of Brazil, which he intended to be a 
part of the total History of Portugal, but which actually was rather awk- 
wardly out of sequence. He remarked that “the times being mad... any 
account of Brazil, instead of being the last work in the series, must be the 
first.”” According to his own statement, he wrote fifteen hundred pages of the 
Portugal and announced that it was practically completed. There is evidence 
that his realization in his later years that he would not live long enough to 
complete it was at least one source of the deep melancholy with which he 
was afflicted toward the end of his life. Cabral’s carefully documented inter- 
pretation of these journals and his several leads toward further research on 
the problem of the lost manuscripts and of Southey as an interpreter of the 
literary and historical relations between England, Portugal, and Brazil, sug- 
gest two background studies essential for the student interested in this phase 
of Southey’s career: Ludwig Pfandel’s “Southey und Spanien” (Revue his- 
panique, 1913) and J. de Sousa Ledo’s “Southey and Brazil” (Modern Lan- 
guage Review, 1943). 

The style of these Portuguese journals has a lightness of touch that comes 
as a distinct relief to those accustomed to the rather heavy prose of Southey’s 
more conventional English subjects. In Portugal he was at least temporarily 
free from the multitude of domestic annoyances that dogged his steps nearly 
all of his life, and the change in mood which he experienced is reflected in 
every page. “I do not feel the same being as in England,” he said. His sensi- 
tivity to English critics and to the opinions of his more liberal contemporaries 
among the romantics, who never tired of reminding him that in his youth he 
was the author of the radical Wat Tyler, too often left him peevish and mili- 
tantly on the defensive; but here he is a different man—coolly objective, 
slightly amused, and completely uninvolved either emotionally or actively 
with the problems of the natives. 

The French Journal, also hitherto unpublished, Southey wrote in 1838, 
near the end of his career. Though it lacks the freshness and vigor of his de- 
scription of his travels in Portugal, it is a helpful source of material for the 
study of his prose style in his declining years. Cabral points out that the 
manuscript for this work was obviously rewritten by Southey from frag- 
mentary notes which he made while traveling, but unfortunately the account 
abruptly stops when his trip is only about two-thirds over. There can be no 
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way of determining whether he completed the transcription of the entire lot 
of the material which he had available, or whether he merely ceased working 
on the journal. If the latter is the case, we may hope that Cabral will some 
day find the remaining notes, as well as the manuscript of the long-lost 
History of Portugal. The discovery of the present work points to this possi- 
bility. 
LAWRENCE H. HoutcHEeNs 
Miami University 


THE Lonc ENCOUNTER: SELF AND EXPERIENCE IN THE WRITINGS OF HER- 
MAN MELVILLE. By Merlin Bowen. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1960. Pp. vii+ 282. $5. 


The Long Encounter is well conceived, persuasively and tactfully presented, 
and firmly defined. The author gives himself an advantage to begin with by 
his admirably clear Introduction, and maintains it by combining centrality 
with “‘the concept of a limit” in his argument and his choice of materials. 
While he draws upon the entire corpus of Melville’s writing, including the 
poetry, he concentrates most heavily upon a few crucial documents; in par- 
ticular, Mardi, Moby Dick, Pierre, The Confidence-Man, and Clarel. The last 
of these he gives more weight than Billy Budd as a representative of Mel- 
ville’s later development. It is to be observed that he pays more than usual 
attention to Jsrael Potter, and proportionately less to the early semiauto 
biographical novels before and immediately following Mardi. This empha 
sis results in or perhaps results from Mr. Bowen’s unusually positive notion 
of what Melville is about. He returns Ahab, for example, to his old promi 
nence as tragic hero and correspondingly moves the wiser but dimmer Ishmael 
to the background. In general he places mental daring above theological 
orthodoxy, quietly reversing a recent trend in Melville criticism. 

The Long Encounter bypasses Melville’s life to focus on his writing in 
itself. Rejecting the view “which looks upon Melville’s books as so many 
successive chapters in their author’s intellectual or spiritual biography,”’ Mr 
Bowen concedes that “One may assume this [continuity of mental growth] 
of every serious artist, every thoughtful man.” “But,” he continues, ‘‘we 
have less reason to assume that the record of this growth stands complete 
for us in the series of art works which the artist has left. The poet or novelist 
is not ipso facto a diarist, is not held by the terms of his art to set down a 
running account of his interior life.” One may heartily agree without abso- 
lutely banning a more biographical emphasis. A man’s life can undoubtedly 
be illuminated y his art, but the critic is not obliged to want his artist’s life 
to be illuminated. 

Mr. Bowen’s solution to the problem of Melville as artist is less satis- 
factory. (To be fair, his attention is chiefly directed elsewhere.) “It may be 
questioned,” he says, “‘whether his books are stories or novels at all, in the 
customary meaning of these words. ... This study calls attention .. . to 
the part played by the concept of selfhood in the writings of Herman Melville 
and attempts to show, in an examination of particular works, how this per- 
sistent concern helped to determine his subject matter, his imagery, his view 
of character, the shape of his narratives, and his at times equivocal attitude 
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toward his material.” As to the first point, it may be questioned; but if it is, 
it had better be answered, which The Long Encounter does not do unless by 
the implications of its silence. As to the second, the assumption that theme or 
interest determines form is a half-truth that should be applied with caution. 
It may end in the nullification of the concept of form, the very danger Mr. 
Bowen wishes to avoid in avoiding Melville’s mental biography. If one ab- 
stracts an intellectual pattern, rather than seeking the total meaning that 
depends upon a due regard for form, the pattern is likely to be the critic’s 
rather than the work’s. 

How far a critic can go toward absolute objectivity is of course a highly 
debatable question. One may feel, however, that The Long Encounter does 
not always give adequate heed to considerations of tone and emphasis in 
arriving at its estimates of meaning. To the present reviewer its treatment of 
Billy Budd is a case in point, from undue weighting of the available evidence. 
Despite this stricture, one is happy to concede that Mr. Bowen’s method per- 
mits of very keen analysis of Melville’s characters, classified by their strate- 
gies in dealing with reality. Defiance (““The Way of Tragic Heroism’’), sub- 
mission (““The Way of Weakness’’), and armed neutrality (“The Way of 
Wisdom”’) describe Melville’s possible modes of fictive action effectively and 
comprehensively. It is to be suspected that the pattern provided in The Long 
Encounter is rather more symmetrical and more inspiriting than Melville 
really managed: such characters as Jimmy Rose, Hautboy of ‘‘The Fiddler,” 
and Merrymusk of ‘“‘Cock-a-Doodle-Doo!”’ are too slightly drawn for imagi- 
native conviction. We are not greatly impressed by their success in solving 
their problems as followers of ““The Way of Wisdom,” and indeed may doubt 


that they attained any, for there is a latent horror in such stories as “Jimmy 
Rose”’ and the tale of the more impressive Chola Widow, another of Mr. 
Bowen’s armed neutralists, that he does not bring out. 

RICHARD HARTER FOGLE 


Tulane University 


Conran’s Heart of Darkness AND THE CritTIcs. Edited by Bruce Harkness. 
San Francisco: Wadsworth, 1960. Pp. xv+176. $1.95. 


Conrad’s “Heart of Darkness” and the Critics, edited by Bruce Harkness, is 
an extremely useful casebook for introductory literature classes; but it is also 
much more. It is, in fact, the first edition of any Conrad title based on textual 
collations, and the editor’s findings about his text point a stern lesson for all 
who are professionally concerned with literature. 

We are said to be experiencing a golden age of bibliography because that 
branch of scholarship is enjoying mounting esteem and because a number of 
great projects are in progress. But perhaps a more accurate gauge of the 
affluence and influence of bibliography is the extent to which its techniques 
are applied to the job of making good texts available in inexpensive reading 
editions—particularly in classroom editions. An expensive critical edition is a 
brave thing, indeed, but so is a paperback with a reliable text. Harry Levin’s 
recent edition of The Scarlet Letter for Houghton Mifflin’s Riverside Editions 
revealed some disquieting facts about the textus receptus of that gem. Now 
Mr. Harkness demonstrates that there is no wholly reliable edition of Con- 
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rad and that the Conrad scholar or editor is obliged to verify the text for any 
work. If this is true for an author who has enjoyed undiminished prestige, 
one can only expect bibliographical chaos for writers whose reputations have 
fluctuated. 

For this edition of ‘The Heart of Darkness” Mr. Harkness collated 
nine printed texts (serial version, Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, 1899; 
first English edition, Blackwood’s, 1902; first American edition, McClure, 
Phillips, 1903; Doubleday, 1910; collected ‘‘Sun-Dial’”’ edition, 1920; col- 
lected Doubleday “Kent” edition, mid-twenties; collected Dent “Uniform” 
edition, 1923; collected Heinemann edition, 1921; and the Dent Youth, 1917) 
and spot-collated the manuscript. Taking their lead from Conrad’s statement 
that he concerned himself only with “the collected edition book form,” edi- 
tors have generally reprinted from either the “Kent” or the “Uniform”’ edi- 
tion. Yet both of these were produced from revised plates of the “‘Sun-Dial”’ 
edition and therefore could only incorporate minor alterations. Mr. Harkness’s 
investigations prompted him to select the Heinemann edition of 780 copies as 
his copy-text, and this is the first time that it has been republished. The 
Heinemann edition was the last newly set text (a true edition, then) published 
in Conrad’s lifetime, and Mr. Harkness found it to be closer to the manuscript 
than is any other edition. Forty of the substantive variants among the col- 
lated texts are listed in the textual note, and in eight instances the editor has 
preferred the manuscript reading to the copy-text. Space considerations 
limited Mr. Harkness to a sample table of accidentals and to a list of seven 
typical variants among manuscript, serial, and the copy-text. Truncated 
though it is, the table of accidentals is singularly interesting in revealing that 
both the manuscript and the Heinemann edition have light pointing, thus 
indicating that the heavy style of pointing usually associated with Conrad 
was probably the work of editorial hands rather than the author’s. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Harkness was unable to present a complete 
textual note—‘‘copy-text has even been silently departed from a few times” 

consequently the next editor of ““The Heart of Darkness’’ will have to do 
some of this work over again. Bruce Harkness does admirably fulfill his stated 
intention of presenting ‘“‘simply a good reading edition for study” and then 
some. Students and some of their mentors can learn a good deal of bibliog- 
raphy from this sleeper. 
MATTHEW J. BRUCCOLI 
University of Virginia 


Tue Fucitive Group, A Literary History. By Louise Cowan. Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1959. Pp. xxiii+277. $5. 


In the spring of 1922 a group of literary men, many of them associated in 
some capacity with Vanderbilt University, published at Nashville a little 
magazine of verse which they entitled The Fugitive. The magazine continued 
to appear quarterly until the last issue in December, 1925. The guiding spirit 
behind the venture was probably John Crowe Ransom, who had come to 
Vanderbilt in 1903 as a freshman and who remained on the staff of the uni- 
versity until 1937. But closely associated with Ransom were Donald David- 
son and Allen Tate, while Robert Penn Warren joined the group in 1924. 
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Other poets who contributed to The Fugitive were Merrill Moore, William 
Yandell Elliott, William Frierson, Sidney Mttron Hirsch, and Alec Brock 
Stevenson. Although the poetry appearing in The Fugitive today seems un- 
even and often thin, the magazine, despite a small circulation and precarious 
support, did introduce to the reading public three men—Ransom, Tate, and 
Warren—who later became influential critics and teachers as well as impor- 
tant creative writers. 

In 1958 John M. Bradbury published The Fugitives, A Critical Account, 
in which he sketched the beginnings of the Nashville group, the inception of 
The Fugitive, and the later development of the contributors. Bradbury paid 
special attention to the poetry and criticism of Ransom, the poetry, criticism, 
and fiction of Tate, and the poetry and fiction of Warren, in each case trying 
to assess the value of the writer’s total achievements. 

Louise Cowan’s study entitled The Fugitive Group is more narrowly 
focused. It goes into great detail about the early meetings of the group, which 
often took place in the Nashville home of James Frank, gives considerable 
biographical information, and terminates the story in 1928, the year of pub- 
lication of Fugitives: An Anthology. Of particular interest is the account of the 
early preparation and predilections of the writers and the extensive corre- 
spondence between them when various members—notably Allen Tate—left 
Nashville. The letters, from which Mrs. Cowan quotes substantial passages, 
provide revealing glimpses of the problems which perturbed the young writers 
and show their consistent interest in matters of theme and form. 

Vanderbilt University, the milieu of the fugitive group, was in the first 
decades of the century able to draw students from the superior preparatory 
schools of the South; to these it offered a strong curriculum in which the clas- 
sics had priority. Scholarship was respected, and a rigorous training in writ- 
ing was provided. The university itself offered the group no subsidy. But obvi- 
ously some of the ideals which the fugitive group held were derived from the 
campus intellectual life. Although a few of the members later became southern 
agrarians and contributed to the famous manifesto J’ll Take My Stand in 
1930, the fugitives did not agree upon a platform nor subscribe to a credo. 
Nevertheless, they collectively opposed sentimentality, they expressed their 
sincere belief in intellectualism, and they deliberately addressed themselves 
to the cultured minority. Surprisingly enough, although contemporary with 
imagism and the free verse movement, they retained a belief in tradition and 
metrical form, and the best verse of Ransom in particular is sharply at odds 
with the looseness of vers libre. Qualities like precision, paradox, and irony 
seemed more important to them than the flatulence and sogginess which 
often followed the abolition of meter. 

The Fugitive was the medium for publication of such poems as Ran- 
som’s “Captain Carpenter” and “John Whiteside’s Daughter,” for appren- 
ticeship work by Tate and Warren, and for contributions by Hart Crane, 
Laura Riding, and Witter Bynner. But actually the sum total of the work 
appearing in its pages is hardly impressive. Surely it would be difficult to sup- 
port Mrs. Cowan’s assertion that The Fugitive “had been the most valuable 
amateur magazine in literary history” (p. 221). Even the liberal quotations 
presented here reveal the verse to be only trivial or mediocre. The real im- 
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portance of the fugitives is not what they published from 1922 to 1925 but 
what a few of them subsequently became. Ransom and Tate won deserved 
places as poets and critics, and Robert Penn Warren, perhaps the most versa- 
tile of all, is probably most esteemed today as a novelist. 

Mrs. Cowan’s book is informative and specific. But it puts too much 
emphasis on inferior work and on a passing phase of development. The fugi- 
tives after all were a coterie group, and it was only after varying professional 
interests and physical separation broke the coterie that their true talents 
matured. Ransom, the oldest and the dominant figure in the group, was also 
the only richly endowed poet. His insight and conviction provided the neces- 
sary steadying influence, and his principles were perhaps the forge in which 
the others shaped their critical weapons. 

Joun T. FLANAGAN 
University of Illinois 
THE PASTORAL ART OF ROBERT Frost. By John F. Lynen. New Haven: 

Yale University Press, 1960. Pp. xii+ 208. $4.50. 

HuMAN VALUES IN THE POETRY OF ROBERT Frost: A Stupy OF A PoET’s 

Convictions. By George W. Nitchie. Durham, N. C.: Duke University 

Press, 1960. Pp. xi+242. $s. 


These two recent studies of Robert Frost’s poetry are interesting and provoca- 


tive. Mr. Nitchie’s conclusions, however, are rather less judicious than Mr. 
Lynen’s. 

Mr. Nitchie undertakes to evaluate Frost’s work in terms of the consis 
tency of his ideas. He taxes Frost with a number of major faults stemming 
from the latter’s wariness of philosophical and religious commitment. He 
feels that Frost’s choice of a New England background constitutes a form of 
retreat to a world where life can be led without the need for a very extensive 
or complicated system of fixed beliefs. In that world, the real difficulties con 
fronting modern man are at best simplified and at worst avoided. Frost as- 
sumes erroneously that “the old New England symbolized by the abandoned 
farm and the shrinking village is New England and that the values appropri 
ate to that norm may be transposed into other settings.” 

Mr. Lynen presents us with a very different view of Frost’s use of New 
England. He emphasizes the created quality in the country world of the poems, 
and by so doing attempts to meet the sort of charge made by Mr. Nitchie, 
and others before him, that Frost’s rural community is too limited a place to 
serve as a mirror for the universal human situation: 


Frost does not claim to describe the whole of New England. His subject is the region 
north of Boston, and within that region only the rural areas and farm villages. But to 
admit this is to recognize that his selection is by nature creative . . . [Compared with 
other regional poets of New England,| while he seems more of a realist, his regional 
picture is actually far more stylized. . .. He chooses, not simply what is real in the 
region, what is there, but what is to his mind the most essential, what is representative 
. .. What emerges from Frost’s scrupulous selection is not itself reality but a symbolic 
picture expressing the essence of that reality. 


The limitation, in other words, is a part of the necessary process by which ex- 
perience is turned into an ordering symbol or myth. 
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Furthermore, the limitation is less than it may seem, for the competing 
values of the city are included in Frost’s total vision. In this respect Mr. 
Lynen finds Frost solidly within the pastoral tradition. The pastoral poet 


casts himself in the role of thg country dweller and writes about life in terms of a con- 
trast between the rural world, with its rustic scenery and naive, humble folk, and the 
great outer world of the powerful, the wealthy, and the sophisticated. Though rural 
life is the subject of pastoral, it is not seen in and for itself: the poet always tends to 
view it with reference to the more sophisticated plane of experience upon which both 
he and his audience live. 


The “truth” is arrived at by juxtaposing the rural world and the urban 
world rather than by choosing between them. As an example of this double 
vision Mr. Lynen cites the conclusion to ‘““The Code”: 


Are we to laugh or shudder [at the hired man’s attempted murder of his boss]? One’s 
final attitude is apt to be a balance of contrary feelings. Though the reader may see the 
hired man as an admirable figure, he will also share the city-bred farmer’s misgivings. 
This ambiguity suits well the poem’s general intent, which is not to point a lesson, 
but to present a picture of the regional world in all its complexity. Any clear decision 
would commit Frost to accept either the Yankee point of view or the more sophisticated 
standard of the city-bred farmer, and this is what he is most anxious to avoid. He 
wishes to maintain the integrity of both, to let them act as a commentary upon one 
another, and in this way to reveal the full range of meaning inherent in the story. 


Mr. Lynen goes on to document fully and convincingly the importance of the 
pastoral structure in Frost’s work. In the process, one of Frost’s major 
achievements in the use and development of a traditional form is made clear, 
and our understanding of many individual poems is greatly extended. 

The sort of deliberate ambiguity one finds at the conclusion of “The 
Code”’ is typical of Frost’s habit of mind. It is a mistake to maintain, as Mr. 
Nitchie often does maintain, that Frost is confused or irresolute concerning 
a given question when what he is actually saying is that the question is not 
finally answerable. Among other faults which Mr. Nitchie finds in Frost is a 
failure to decide between his impulse to “go with the drift of things’ and his 
impulse to resist that drift in pursuit of a positive ideal: “In any given poem 
the position is relatively clear, but where does Frost stand?” Well, Frost’s 
“stand,” implied in many poems, is presented most explicitly in ‘“West- 
Running Brook.” A young couple standing near the brook see that 

The black stream, catching on a sunken rock, 
Flung backward on itself in one white wave, 
And the white water rode the black forever, 

Not gaining, but not losing, like a bird 

White feathers from the struggle of whose breast 
Flecked the dark stream... 


For the man, the brook symbolizes 


The stream of everything that runs away .. . 
That spends to nothingness—and unresisted, 
Save by some strange resistance in itself 

Not just a swerving but a throwing back . . . 
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The woman sees that 
the brook 


Can trust itself to go by contraries 
The way I can with you—and you with me . 


Thus Frost makes sense out of this war between the impulse to accept 
and the impulse to resist the drift of things by discerning a permanent shape 
in the conflict. In his work the shape remains constant though the result of the 
conflict may change from poem to poem. As ‘‘West-Running Brook” and 
many other poems indicate, a momentary resolution of the conflict in terms of 
a specific experience can be made even though a final resolution is apparently 
impossible. 

One may suspect that Mr. Nitchie’s real quarrel is not, as he maintains, 
with the inconsistency of Frost’s thought or the inconstancy of his beliefs, 
but with the beliefs themselves. Frost’s approach to the problem just con- 
sidered implies a skepticism about the generalizing power of reason which his 
critic does not share. He does not see why the conflict should not be resolved 
instead of merely understood. 

This difference in beliefs concerning the mind’s relation to reality is at 
the root of most of Mr. Nitchie’s other objections to the poetry, particularly 
his resistance to what might be called Frost’s “radical individualism.” For 
Frost the problem of adjusting the demands of individual freedom to the 
necessity for submission to a higher order is a continual problem. Mr. Nitchie 
feels that here, as in other areas of thought, Frost is toying with a question 
that is clearly susceptible of a final, rational solution, and that he ought to 
have found this solution early in his career so that he could go on to face the 
really important problems confronting the mature modern man. But many 
great men, including, to judge by Antony and Cleopatra, Shakespeare, have 
been unable to solve the problem of what limits to set on individual freedom. 
Furthermore, in the light of recent history, one may well conclude that it is 
one of the major problems confronting the mature modern man. 

Since Mr. Nitchie cannot accept Frost’s approach to this problem as an 
approach, he can account for the peculiar power of the poems in which Frost 
sets forth his radical individualism only by concluding that they express intui- 
tions that have remained below the level of conscious thought. In this way he 
can at least credit them with “‘a very subtle psychological accuracy . . . rooted 
in the ambivalent dynamics of the unconscious.” 

Thus, for Mr. Nitchie, the important poems about “rascals,’”’ who re- 
peatedly challenge the relevance of the established moral code, are “‘irre 
sponsible’ and “‘infantile.”” For example, Meserve, the central character in 
“Snow,” is an “infant .. . in his inability to yield before the mildest nudge of 
the impossible.”” And “The Bonfire’ “recommends irresponsible and unin- 
telligent measures as a kind of conditioning process against the irresponsible 
and unintelligent circumstances that may develop if a war should come.” 

These half-right interpretations do not register the main intent of these 
poems, which is to make a complacent or a rigidly frightened age aware of 
how little its accepted standards of conduct really meet the facts of human 
nature and the human situation. In both poems Frost is saying that, on the 
deepest level of man’s moral predicament, ethical principles are not enough. 
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Something more fundamental than judgment or reason is needed. It may be 
related to the faculty drawn upon by the speaker in “The Bonfire” when he 
put out a forest fire which he himself had set. That faculty was a blind and 
humble courage, the more courageous because it knew the uncertainty of its 
own power of containment: 


Where the field stretches toward the north 
And setting sun to Hyla brook, I gave it 

To flames without thinking, where it verges 
Upon the road to flames too, though in fear 
They might find fuel there . . . For my own 

I took what front there was beside. I knelt 
And thrust hands in and held my face away. 
Fight such a fire by rubbing not by beating. 

A board is the best weapon if you have it. 

I had my coat. And oh, I knew, I knew, 

And said out loud, I couldn’t bide the smother 
And heat so close in; but the thought of all 
The woods and town on fire by me, and all 
The town turned out to fight for me—that held me. 
I trusted the brook barrier, but feared 

The road would fail; and on that side the fire 
Died not without a noise of crackling wood 

Of something more than tinder-grass and weed— 
That brought me to my feet to hold it back 
By leaning back myself, as if the reins 

Were round my neck and I was at the plow. 

I won! 


The special “‘bite’”’ of these poems comes from Frost’s taking the reader, 
kicking and screaming, perhaps, back in the moral situation to the stage just 
before principles begin, on the assumption that one must not be sheltered by 
generalities from a direct encounter with experience. 

Mr. Nitchie feels that, since Frost is committed to no systematic explana- 
tion of the nature and destiny of man, his poems give us “few people who 
really matter... And in none of his poems do we find that gust of energy 
devoted to a passionately held conviction or even prejudice that Yeats was 
capable of.” Mr. Nitchie goes on to suggest that Frost has always been 
strangely attracted to Yeats, perhaps because of the latter’s daring attempt 
to enclose the world in a system, which attempt Frost allegedly never had the 
courage to make. And yet it is doubtful whether Yeats’ myth or any other 
modern poet’s framework for ordering the universe actually compels the sort 
of commitment that Mr. Nitchie is asking for. In an age of estrangement from 
metaphysics and theology, Frost’s distrust of generalities does not seem so 
very unreasonable. We may admire Yeats’ brave, if somewhat uncritical 
capacity for belief, and the sort of heroism it makes possible. But Frost’s 
poetry is not a deficient version of Yeats’. It is simply different. Though 
they are unlike Yeats’ wild Irish men and women, Frost’s people do ‘“‘mat- 
ter.’’ Their special heroism follows from their ability to endure endless mys- 
tery while remaining constantly ready to make momentary resolutions out 
of the confusion of experience. 

ROBERT NORTON GANZ 
University of Virginia 
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